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INTBODUCTOBT REMARKS. 

Queen Annk died on the first of AaguBt, 1714, and was succeeded by 
George lat^ whose accession was the signal for the fall of the Tory admin* 
istration. The Whigs returned to power, and Addison with thenu In 
the following year an insurrection in favor of the Pretender broke outv 
£nt in Scotlnnd under the Earl of Mar, and then in England itsell Its 
£ital results and the Tindictive cruelty of the new king are well known 
to every reader of history. It was on this occasion that Addison wrote 
the 'Freeholder/ the most elaborate of his political writings, and one of 
the noblest monuments of his genius. 

Of this work Johnson says : " This was undertaken in defence of the 
^^lished government^ sometimes with argument and sometimes with 
lurth. In argument he had many equals : but hia humour was singular 
^ matchless. Bigotry itself must be delighted with the Tory Fox Hun- 
ter. 

"There are, however, some strokes less elegant and less decent: such 
*• the Pretender's journal, in which one topic of ridicule is his poverty 
Thiimode of abuse had been employed by Milton against Charles II. 
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Centum, ezQlsntls visoen msnapii regis.*" 

^<1 Oldmixon delights to tell of some alderman of London, that he had 
more money than the exiled princes: but that which might be expected 
"^m Milton's savageness or Oldraixon's meanness was not suitable to the 
delicacy of Addison. 

"Steele thought the humour of the Freeholder too nice aud gentle for 
■ttch noisy limes ; and is reported to have Siiid that the ministry made use 
^ * lute, when they should have called for a trumpet" — ^V. Johnson's 
Lives of the Poets. — Addison. 

Johnson, who was a Jacobite at heart, aud could illy bear a sarcasm 
'ipon the exiled family, has confounded the * annals of the Pretender's 
'ejgn' in No. 83, with the 'journal of a rebel' in No. 3. 

Swift's remarks upon the Freeholder are so characteristic, that I give 
tlnm separately from Scott's edition. 



2 THE FREEHOLDER. 

Drake, an enthusiastic admirer of Addison, speaks of the " Freeholder** 
in still higher terms than Johoson : — 

"The Freeholder, which has been justly termed a political Spectator, 
stands at tlie head of its class, and was written by our author to evince 
the enormity of rebellion, and to repel the prejudices of ignorance and 
faction. It commenced December 23d, 1715; was published every Friday 
and Monday, and, having reached fifty-five numbers, closed on the 29th of 
June, 1716." 

** Though in this work Addison was entirely unassisted, every page in- 
dicates an unwearied spirit The same elegance and sweetness of style, 
the same humour and allegoric vein of description, which distinguished 
his former periodical writings, are discoverable in these essays. Political 
periodical papers, which have been extremely numerous in this country, 
have seldom survived the occasion which gave them birth. Who now 
enquires for the productions of Welwood or L'E.strangef Even the Free- 
holder, owing to the polemical nature of its subject, and notwithstanding 
its beauty of style and fecundity of illustration, is seldom read through. 
It possesses, however, some delineations, which, being exact copies from 
nature, are independent of local circumstances, and will live for ever. Of 
these the portrait of the Torj/ Fox-hunter, with which, as Johnson ob- 
serves, 'Bigotry itself must be delighted,' is so exquisitely drawn, that I 
purpose introducing it with a few observations in the Essay on the Hu- 
mour of Addison. 

" If the literary merit of the Freeholder be great, its political modera- 
tion is entitled to no inferior encomium. At a period when scurrility and 
abuse were thought more efficient, in proportion as they were keen and 
bitter, this work presented a specimen of what urbanity combined with 
wit and argument miglit effect Though Steele is said to have declared, 
that the ministry in employing Addison had chosen a lute, when they 
should have selected a trumpet, the Freeholder, it is acknowledged, proved 
of essential service to the government, and contributed much towards the 
promotion of its tranquillity and establishment" — G. 
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No. 1. FRIDAY, DECEMBER, 23, 1715. 
Ban tempomm feUdtas, abf lentire qniB veUi, ct qiue sentUa dicere Uoet— Taoit. 

The argaments of an author lose a great deal of their weight, 
when we are persuaded that he only writes for argument's sake, 
and has no real concern in the cause which he espouses. This is 
the case of one, who draws his pen in the defence of property, 
without having any ; except, perhaps, in the copy of a libel, or a 
ballad. One is apt to suspect, that the passion for liberty, which 
appears in a Grub-street patriot, arises only from his apprchcn- 

• It ii« but justice to a great writer, to distinguish between his hasty, 
SDd his deliberate compositions ; between such of his works, as he had 
planned at his leisure, and finished with care, and such as he was called 
upon to furnish, on the sudden, not with a view to his own fame, but to 
the discharge of some occasional duty, which, a present emergency, or his 
character and station in life, imposed upon him. Such was apparently the 
case of the Freeholder ; a set of periodical essays, undertaken in the heat 
of the rebellion in 1715, and with the best purpose of reconciling an 
abused people to the new succession ; at a time when the writer was 
deeply engaged in public business, and had scarce the leisure to produce 
the>?^ papers so fast, as they were demanded fium him. For it was im- 
|K>rtant, in that conjuncture, that the minds of men should be calmt'd and 
softened by some immediate applications ; and the general good taste of 
that age, made it expedient that such applications should be administered, 
not by an ordinary hand, but by the most polite and popular of oui 
writers. 

If these consideration? be allowed their just weight, TJie Freeholder will 
be read with pleasure, and must even be thought to do no small credit to 
ita author, though it be not always written with that force, or i^oHsIkmI 
every where up to that perfect grace, which we admire so mvLfc\v\u W\ft 
TaUer^ Spectator, and Otiardian, 
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sioQS of a gaol ; and that, whatever he may pretend, he does not 
write to secure, bat to get something of his own. Should the 
government be overturned, he has nothing to lose but an old 
standish. 

I question not but the reader will conceive a respect for the 
author of this paper, from the title of it ; since he may be sure, I 
am so considerable a man, that I cannot have less than forty shil- 
lings a year. 

I have rather chosen this title than any other, because it is 
what I most glory in, and what most effectually calls to my mind 
the happiness of that government under which I live. As a Bri- 
tish freeholder, I should not scruple taking place of a French 
marquis ; and when I see one of my countrymen amusing himself 
in his little cabbage-garden, I naturally look upon him as a 
greater person than the owner of the richest vineyard in Cham- 
pagne. 

The House of Commons is the representative of men in my 
condition. I consider myself as one who* give my consent to 
every law which passes : a freeholder in our government being of 
the nature of a citizen of Rome in that famous commonwealth ; 
who, by the election of a tribune, had a kind of remote voice- in 
every law that was enacted. So that a freeholder is but one re- 
move from a legislator, and for that reason ought to stand up in 
the defence of those laws, which are in some degree of his own 
making. For such is the nature of our happy constitution, that 
the bulk of the people virtually give their approbation to every 
thing they are bound to obey, and prescribe to themselves those 
rules by which they are to walk. 

At the same that I declare I am a freeholder, I do not ex- 
clude myself from any other title. A freeholder may be either a 

*■ Who refers to, one, and not to /. He should then have said — who gwt* 
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?oter, or a knight of the shire ; a wit, or a foz-honter ; a scholar, 
or a soldier; an alderman, or a courtier; a patriot, or a s^k- 
jobber. But I chuse to be distinguished by this denomination, 
as the freeholder is the basis of all other titles. Dignities may 
be grafted upon it ; but this is the substantial stock, that con- 
veys to them their life, taste, and beauty ; and, without which, 
they are no more than blossoms, that would fall away with every 
shake of wind.^ 

And here I cannot but take occasion to congratulate my coun- 
try upon the increase of this happy tribe of men, since, by the 
wisdom of the present parliament, I find the race of freeholders 
spreading into the remotest comers of the island. I mean that 
act which passed in the late session for the encouragement of loy- 
alty in Scotland : by which it is provided, ' That all and every 
vassal and vassals in Scotland, who shall continue peaceable, and 
in dutiful allegiance to his majesty, his heirs, and successors, 
holding lands or tenements of any offender (guilty of high- trea- 
son) who holds such lands or tenements immediately of the 
crown, shall be vested and seized, and are hereby enacted and 
ordained to hold the said lands or tenements of his majesty, his 
heirs, and successors, in fee and heritage for ever, by such man- 
ner of holding, as any such offender held such lands or tenements 
of the crown,' &c. 

By this means it will be in the power of a Highlander to be 
at all times a good tenant, without being a rebel ; and to deserve 
the character of a faithful servant, without thinking himself 
obliged to follow his master to the gallows. 

How can we sufficiently extol the goodness of his present ma- 
jesty, who is not willing to have a single slave in his dominions ! 
or enough to rejoice in the exercise of that loyalty, which, in- 

\ Shake of ufincL Better, bloat, or, breath, — We say, a «^aJce mmM&v^ 
hot in nothing elsa. 
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stead of betraying a man into the most ignominious seryitnde, (as 
it does in some of our neighbouring kingdoms) entitles him to 
the highest privileges of freedom and property 1 It is now to be 
hoped, that we shall have few vassals, but to the laws of our 
country. 

When these men have a taste of property, they will naturally 
love that constitution from which they derive so great a blessing. 
There is an unspeakable pleasure in calling any thing one's own. 
A freehold, though it be but in ice and snow, will make the owner 
pleased in the possession, and stout in the defence of it ; and is a 
very proper reward of our allegiance to our present king, who 
(by an unparalleled instance of goodness in a sovereign and in- 
fatuation in subjects) contends for the freedom of his people 
against themselves ; and will not sufTer many of them to fall into 
a state of slavery, which they are bent upon with so much eager- 
ness and obstinacy. 

A freeholder of Great Britain is bred with an aversion to 
every thing that tends to bring him under a subjection to the ar- 
bitrary will of another. Of this we find frequent instances in all 
our histories ; where the persons, whose characters are the most 
amiable, and strike us with the highest veneration, are those who 
stood up manfully against the invasions of civil liberty, and the 
complicated tyranny which popery imposes upon our bodies, our 
fortunes, atad our minds. What a despicable figure then must the 
present mock-patriots make in the eyes of posterity, who venture 
to be hanged, drawn, and quartered, for the ruin of those civil 
rights which their ancestors rather than part with, chose to be 
out to pieces in the field of battle ? And what an opinion will 
after-ages entertain of their religion who bid fair for a gibbet, 
by endeavouring to bring in a superstition, which their forefa- 
thers perished in flames to keep out ? 

But how instructive soever the folly of these men may prove 
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to failure iiines, it will be my business more immediately to con- 
sult the happiness of the age in which I live. And since so 
many profligate writers have endeavoured to Tarnish over a bad 
cause, I shall do all in my power to recommend a good one, 
which indeed requires no more than barely to explain what it is. 
While Hiany of my gallant countrymen are employed in pursuing 
rebels half discomfited through the consciousness of their guilt, I 
shall labour to improve those victories to the good of my fellow- 
subjects ; by carrying on our successes over the minds of men, 
and by reconciling them to the cause of their king, their country, 
and their religion. 

To this end, I shall in the course of this paper (to be pub- 
lished every Monday and Friday) endeavour to open the eyes of 
my countrymen to their own interest, to shew them the privileges 
of an English freeholder, which they enjoy in common with my- 
self, and to make them sensible how these blessings are secured 
to us by his majesty's title, his administration, and his personal 
character. 

I have only one request to make to my readers, that they will 
peruse these papers with the same candour and impartiality in 
which they are written ; and shall hope for no other prepossession 
in favour of them, than what one would think should be natural 
to every man, a desire to be happy, and a good will towards 
those, who are the instruments of making them so. 
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No. 2. MONDAY, DECEMBER 26. 

Non de domino, sed de parente loqnlmor. Intelligamus ergo bon* nostra, dlgnoaqne noa 
iUina tun probemiu; atqae identidem cogltemaa, si mi^as prindpibiM praetemas obsa- 
quiam, qui aervitate dyiom, qnarn qui llbertate Istantor. Plzh. 

Having in my first paper set forth the happiness of my sta- 
tion as a freeholder of Great Britain, and the nature of that pro- 
perty which is secured to me by the laws of my country ; I cannot 
forbear considering, in the next place, that person who is intrust- 
ed with the guardianship and execution of those laws. I have lived 
in one reign, when the prince, instead of invigorating the laws of 
our country, or giving them their proper course, assumed a power 
of dispensing with them : and in another, when the sovereign was 
flattered by a set of men into a persuasion, that the regal autho- 
rity was unlimited and uncircum scribed. In either of these cases 
good laws arc at best but a dead letter ; and by showing the peo- 
ple how happy they ought to be, only serve to aggravate the 
sense of their oppressions. 

We have the pleasure at this time to see a king upon the 
throne who hath too much goodness to wish for any power, that 
does not enable him to promote the welfare of his subjects ; and 
too much wisdom to look upon those" as his friends, who would 
make their court to him by the profession of an obedience, which 
they never practised, and which has always proved fktal to those 
princes, who have put it to the trial. His majesty gave a proof 
of his sovereign virtues, before he came to the exercise of them 
in this kingdom. His inclination to justice led him to rule his 
German subjects in the same manner, that our constitution di- 
rects him to govern the English. He regarded those which are 
our civil liberties, as the natural rights of mankind; and there- 
fore indulged them to a people, who pleaded no other claim to 
ibem than from his known goodness and humanity. This ezpe- 
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rienoe of a good prince, before we had the happineM to enjoy 
him, most give great satisfaction to every thinking man, who con- 
siders how apt sovereignty is to deprave human natore ; and how 
many of onr own princes made very ill figures npon the throne, 
who, before they ascended it, were the favourites of the people. 

What gives us the greatest security in the conduct of so ex- 
cellent a prince is, that consistency of behaviour, whereby he in- 
flexibly pursues those measures which appear the most just and 
equitable. As he hath the character of being the most prudent 
in laying proper schemes ; he is no less remarkable for being 
steady in accomplishing what he has once concerted. Indeed, if 
we look into the history of his present majesty, and reflect upon 
that wonderful series of successes which have attended him, I 
think they cannot be ascribed to any thing so much as to his 
uniformity and firmness of mind, which has always discovered it- * 
self in his proceedings. It was by this that he surmounted those 
many difficulties which lay in the way to his succession ; and by 
which, we have reason to hope, he will daily make all opposition 
faH before him. IHie fickle and unsteady politics of our late 
British monarchs, have been the perpetual source of those dis- 
sensions and animosities which have made the nation unhappy : 
whereas the constant and unshaken temper of his present majes- 
ty, must have a natural tendency to the peace of his government, 
and the unanimity of his people. 

Whilst I am enumerating the public virtues of our sovereign, 
which are so conducive to the advantage of those who are to obey 
• him, I cannot but take notice, that bis majesty was bred up from 
his infancy with a love to this our nation, under a princess, who 
was the most accomplished woman of her age, and particularly 
famous for her affection to the English. Our countrymen were 
dear to him, before there was any prospect of their being his sub- 
jects ; and every one knows, that nothing recommeudodL & m^iv %q 

VOL. IIL — 1* 
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much to the distinguiBhing oiyilities of his court, as the being born 
in Great Britain. 

To the fame of his majesty's civil virtues, we may add the 
reputation he has acquired by his martial achievements. It is 
observed by Sir William Temple, that the English are particu- 
larly fond of a king who is valiant ; upon which account his ma- 
jesty has a title to all the esteem that can be paid the most war- 
like prince ; though at the same time, for the good of his subjects, 
he studies to decline all occasions of military glory : and chuses 
rather to be distinguished as the father, than as the captain of 
his people. I am glad his rebellious subjects are too inconsider- 
able to put him upon exerting that courage and conduct, which 
saised him so great a reputation in Hungary and the Morea, 
when he fought against the enemies of Christianity • and in Oter- 
' many and Flanders, where he commanded against the great 
disturber of the peace of Europe. One would think there was 
reason for the opinion of those, who make personal courage to be 
an hereditary virtue, when we see so many instances of it in the 
line of Brunswick. 

To go no farther back than the time of our present king, 
where can we find among the sovereign houses of Europe, 
any other family that has furnished so many persons of dis- 
tinguished fortitude? Three of his majesty's brothers have 
fallen gloriously in the field, fighting against the enemies of their 
native country : and the bravery of his royal highness, the Prince 
of Wales, is still fresh in our memory, who fought, with the spi- 
rit of his father, at the battle of Audenarde, when the children of 
France, and the Pretender, fled before him. 

I might here take notice of his majesty's more private virtues, 
but have rather chosen to remind my countrymen of the public 
parts of his character, which are supported by such incontestable 
facts aa are universally known and acknowledged. 
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Having thus £ur considered our happiness in his majesty's 
civil and military character, I cannot forbear pleasing myself with 
regarding him in the view of one, who has been always for- 
tunate. Cicero recommends Pompey under this particular head 
to the Romans, with whom the character of being fortunate was 
BO popular, that several of their emperors gave it a place among 
their titles. Good fortune is often the reward of virtue, and as 
often the effect of prudence. And whether it proceeds from either 
of these, or from both together, or whatever may be the cause of 
it, every one is naturally pleased to see his interests conducted 
by a person who is used to good success. The establishment of 
the electoral dignity in his majesty's family, was a work reserved 
for him finally to accomplish. A large accession of dominion fell 
to him, by his succeeding to the dukedom of Zell, whereby he be- 
came one of the greatest princes of Germany ; and one of the most 
powerful persons, that ever stood next heirs to the throne of 
Great Britain. The duchy of Bremen, and the bishopric of Os- 
iiaburg, have considerably strengthened his interests in the em- 
pire, and given a great additional weight to the Protestant cause. 
But the most remarkable interpositions of Providence, in favor of 
him, have appeared in removing those seemingly invincible ob- 
stacles to his succession ; in taking away, at so critical a juncture, 
the person who might have proved a dangerous enemy ; in con- 
founding the dangerous and open attempts of his traitorous sub- 
jects ; and in giving him the delightful prospect of transmitting 
bis power through a numerous and still increasing progeny. 

Upon the whole, it is not to be doubted but every wise and 
honest subject will concur with Providence, in promoting the 
glory and happiness of his present majesty, who is endowed with 
all those royal virtues, that will naturally secure to us the na- 
tional blessings, which ought to be dear and valuable to a free 
people. 
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No. 3. FRIDAY, DECEMBBR 30. 

Qnlbns oUo yel magniflce, vel molliter viTere oopla ent, InoerU pro oertia, bdlam ^nain 
pacem, malebant. Balu 

Evert one knows, that it is usual for a French officer, who can 
write and read, to set down all the occurrences of a campaign, in 
which he pretends to have been personally concerned ; and to pub- 
lish them under the title of his ^ Memoirs,' when most of his fel- 
low-soldiers are dead that might have contradicted any of his mat- 
ters of fact. Many a gallant young fellow has been killed in 
battle, before he came to the third page of his secret history ; 
when several, who have taken more care of their persons, have 
lived to fill a whole volume with their military performances, and 
to astonish the world with such instances of their bravery, as had 
escaped the notice of every body else. One of our late Preston 
heroes had, it seems, resolved upon this method of doing himself 
justice : and, had he not been nipped in the bud, might have made 
a very formidable figure in his own works, among posterity. A 
friend of mine, who had the pillage of his pockets, has made me 
a present of the following memoirs, which he desires me to ac- 
cept as a part of the spoils of the rebels. I have omitted the in- 
troduction, as more proper for the inspection of a secretary of 
state; and shall only set down so much of the memoirs, as seem 
to be a faithful narrative of that wonderful expedition, which 
drew upon it the eyes of all Europe. 

" Having thus concerted measures for a rising, we had a gene- 
ral meeting over a bowl of punch. It was here proposed, by 
one of the wisest among us, to draw up a manifesto, setting forth 
the grounds and motives of our taking arms : for, as he observed, 
there had never yet been an insurrection in England, where the 
leaders had not thought themselves obliged to give some reasons 
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fop it To this end, we laid our heads together to consider what 
grievances the nation had suffered under the reign of King George. 
After haying spent some hours upon this subject, without being 
able to discover any, we unanimously agreed to rebel first, and 
to find out reasons for it afterwards. It was, indeed, easy to 
guess at several grievances of a f rivate nature, which influenced 
particular persons. One of us had spent his fortune : another 
was a younger brother : a third had the incumbrance of a father 
apon his estate. But that which principally disposed us in 
favor of the Chevalier was, that most of the company had been 
obliged to take the abjuration oath against their will: Being at 
length thoroughly inflamed with seal and punch, we resolved to 
take horse the next morning, which we did accordingly, having 
been joined by a considerable reinforcement of Roman Catholics, 
whom we could rely upon, as knowing them to be the best tories in 
the nation, and avowed enemies to Presbyterianism. We were, like- 
wise, joined by a very useful associate, who was a fiddler by pro- 
fession, and brought in with him a body of lusty young fellows 
whom he had tweedled into the service. About the third day of 
our march, I was made a colonel ; though I must needs say I 
gained my commission by my horse's virtues, not my own ; having 
leaped over a six-bar gate at the head of the cavalry. My gene- 
ral, who is a discerning man, hereupon gave me a regiment ; tell- 
ing me, ' He did not question but I would do the like when I 
came to the enemy's pallisadoes.' We pursued our march, with 
much intrepidity, through two or three open towns, to the great 
terror of the market-people, and the miscarriage of half a dozen 
big-bellied women. Notwithstanding the magistracy was gene- 
rally against us, we could discover many friends among our spec- 
tators ; particularly in two or three balconies, which were filled 
with several tawdry females, who are known by the ancient name 
of Harlots. This sort of ladies received UB every '«\ict^ TR\\k 
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great demotistrations of joy, and promised to assist us with their 
prayers. After these signal successes in the north of England, 
it was thought advisable, by our general, to proceed towards our 
Scotch confederates. During our first day's march, I amused 
myself with considering what post I should accept of under James 
the third, when we had put him in possession of the British do- 
minions. Being a great lover of country sports, I absolutely 
determined not to be a minisf^er of state, nor to be fobbed off with 
a ga);ter ; until at length, passing by a noble country-seat, which 
belongs to a whig, I resolved to beg it; and pleased myself, the 
remainder of the day, with several alterations ^ intended to make 
in it. For though the situation was very delightful, I neither 
. liked the front of the house, nor the avenues that led to it. We 
were, indeed, so confident of success, that I found most of my 
fellow-soldiers were taken up with imaginations of the same na- 
ture. There had like to have been a duel between two of .our 
subalterns upon a dispute, which of them should be governor of 
Portsmouth. A popish priest, about the same time gave great 
offence to a Northumberland squire, whom he threatened to ex- 
communicate, if he did not give up to him the church-lands, which 
his family had usurped ever since the reformation. In short, 
every man had cut oufr a place for himself in his own thoughts ; 
so that I could reckon up in our little army, two or three lord- 
treasurers, half a dozen secretaries of state, and at least a score 
of lords-justices in Eyre, for each side of Trent. We pursued 
our march through several villages, which we drank dry, making 
proclamation at our entrance, in the name of James the third, 
against all concealments of ale and brandy. Being very much 
fatigued with the action of a whole week, it was agreed to rest 
on Sunday, when we heard a most excellent sermon. Our chap- 
lain insisted principally upon two heads. Under the first he 
proved to us that the breach of public oaths is no perjury ; and 
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nuder the second, expounded to us the nature of non-resistance ; 
which might be interpreted from the Hebrew, to signify either 
lojalty or rebellion, according as his sovereign bestowed his favours 
and preferments. He concluded with exhorting us, in a most pa- 
thetic manner, to purge the land by wholesome severities, and to 
propagate sound principles by fire and sword. We set forward 
the next day towards our friends at Kelso ; but by the way had 
like to have lost our general, and some of our most active officers. 
For a fox unluckily crossing the road, drew off a considerable de- 
tachment, who clapped spurs to their horses, and pursued him 
with whoops and halloos, till we had lost sight of them. A co- 
vey of partridges springing in our front, put our infantry into dis- 
order on the same day. It was not long after this, that we were 
joined by our/friends from the other side of the Frith. Upon 
the^j unction of the two corps, our spies brought us word that 
they discovered a great cloud of dust at some distance ; upon 
which we sent out a party to reconnoitre. They returned to us 
with intelligence, that the dust was raised by a great drove of 
black cattle. This news was not a little welcome to us, the army 
of both nations being very hungry. We quickly formed ourselves, 
and received orders for the attack, with positive instructions to 
give no quarter. Every thing was executed with so much good 
order, that we made a very plentiful supper. We had, three 
days after, the same success against a flock of sheep, which, we 
were forced to eat with great precipitation, having received ad- 
vice of General Carpenter's march as we were at dinner. Upon 
this alarm, we made incredible stretches towards the south, with 
a design to gain the fastnesses of Preston. We did little re- 
markable in our way, except setting fire to a few houses, and 
frighting an old woman into fits. We had now got a long day's 
march oB the enemy ; and meeting with a considerable refresh- 
ment of October, all the officers assembled over it, among whom 
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were several Popish lords and gentlemen, who toasted many loyal 
healths and confusions, and wept very plentifully for the danger 
of the church. We sat till midnight, and at our parting resolved 
to give the enemy battle ; but the next morning changed our reso- 
lutions, and prosecuted our march with indefatigable speed. We 
were no sooner arrived npon the frontiers of Cumberland, but we 
saw a great body of militia drawn up in array against us. Or- 
ders were given to halt : and a council of war was immediately 
called, wherein we agreed, with that great unanimity which was 
so remarkable among us on these occasions, to make a retreat. 
But before we could give the word, the train bands, taking ad- 
vantage of our delay, fled first. We arrived at Preston without 
any memorable adventure ; where, after having formed many bar- 
ricades, and prepared for a vigorous resistance, upon the approach 
of the king's troops under General Wills/ who was nsed to the 
outlandish way of making war, we thought it high time to put in 
practice that passive-obedience, in which our party so much glo- 
ries, and which I would advise them to stick to for the future." 

Such was the end of this rebellion ; which, in all probability, 
will not only tend to the safety of our constitution, but the pre- 
servation of the game. 



NO. 4. MONDAY, JANUARY 2, 1716. 

Ne 86 mnlier extra virtatnm cogitatione^ eztraque bellonun casos patet, ipsis incipieotis 
matrimonii anaptdla admonetur, venire se labomm perlcnlorumqne sodam, idem in 
pace, idem in prelio paasonun anooramque. Sio vivendnm, sic perenndom. Tacit. 

It is with great satisfaction I observe, that the women of our 
island, who are the most eminent for virtue and good sense, are 
in the interest of the present government As the fair sex very 
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mneh reoommend the cause they are engaged in, it would be no 
small misfortune to a sovereign, though he had all the male part 
of the nation on his side, if he did not find himself king of the 
most beautiful half of his subjects. Ladies are always of great 
use to the party they espouse, and never fail to win over numbers 
to it. Lovers, according to Sir William Petty's computation, 
make at least the third part of the sensible men of the British 
nation ; and it has been an uncontroverted maxim in all ages, 
that though a husband is sometimes a stubborn sort of a creature, a 
lover is always at the devotion of his mistress. By this means, 
it lies in the power of every fine woman, to secure at least half a 
doxen able-bodied men men to his majesty's service. The female 
world are, likewise, indispensably necessary in the best causes, 
to manage the controversial part of them, in which no man of 
tolerable breeding is ever able to refute them. Arguments out 
of a pretty mouth are unanswerable. 

It is, indeed, remarkable, that the infer ioY tribe of common 
women, who are a dishonour to their sex, have, in most reigns, 
been the professed sticklers for such as have acted in opposition 
to the true interest of the nation. The most numerous converts 
in King James's reign, were particularly noted to be of this kind. 
I can give no other reason for such a behaviour, unless it be, that 
it is not for the advantage of these female adventurers, the laws 
of the land should take place, and that they know Bridewell is a 
part of our constitution. 

There are many reasons why the women of Great Britain 
should be on the side of the Freeholder, and enemies to the per- 
son who would bring in arbitrary government and popery. As 
there are several of our ladies, who amuse themselves in tho 
reading of travels, they cannot but take notice, what uncomfort- 
able lives those of their own sex lead, where passive-obedience is 
professed and practised in its utmost perfection. In those coun 
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tries, the men Lavo no property but in their wives, who are the 
slaves to slaves : every married woman being subject to a do- 
mestic tyrant, that requires from her the same vassalage which 
he pays to his sultan. If the ladies would seriously consider 
the evil consequences of arbitrary power, they would find, that 
it spoils the shape of the foot in China, where the barbarous 
politics of the men so diminish the basis of the female figure, as 
to unqualify a woman for an evening walk or country-dance. In 
the East-Indies, a widow, who has any regard to her character, 
throws herself into the flames of her husband's funeral pile, to 
shew, forsooth, that she is faithful and loyal to the memory of 
her deceased lord. In Persia, the daughters of Eve, as they 
call them, are reckoned in the inventory of their goods and chat- 
tels : and it is a usual thing, when a man soils a bale of silk, or 
a drove of camels, to toss half a dozen women into the bargain. 
Through all the dominions of the Great Turk, a woman thinks 
herself happy, if she can get but the twelfth share of a husband, 
and is thought of no manner of use in the creation, but to keep 
up a proper number of slaves for the commander of the faithful. 
I need not set forth the ill usage which the fair ones meet with, 
in those despotic governments that lie nearer us. Every one 
hath heard of the several ways of locking up women in Spain 
and Italy ; where, if there is any power lodged in any of the sex, 
it is not among the yoimg and the beautiful, whom nature seems 
to have formed for it, but among the old and withered matrons, 
known by the frightful name of gouvernantes and duennas. If 
any should alledge the freedoms indulged to the French ladies, 
he must own that these are owing to the natural gallantry of the 
people, not to their form of goTernment, which excludes, by its 
very constitution, every female from power, as naturally unfit to 
hold the sceptre of that kingdom. 

Women ought, in reason, to be no less averse to popery than 
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to arbitrary power. Some merry authors haye pretended to de- 
monstrate, that the Koman Catholic religion could never spread 
in a nation where women would have more modesty than to ex- 
pose their innocent liberties to a confessor. Others of the same 
torn haye assured us, that the fine British complexion, which is 
so pecuHar to our ladies, would suffer very much from a fish-diet : 
and that a whole Lent would give such a sallowness to the cele- 
brated beauties of this island, as would scarce make them dis- 
tinguishable from those of France. I shall only leave to the 
serious consideration of my country-women, the danger any of 
them might have been in, (had popery been our national religion,) 
of being forced by their relations to a state of perpetual virgin- 
ity. The most blooming toast in the island might have been a 
nun ; and many a lady, who is now a mother of fine children, 
condemned to a condition of life, disagreeable to herself, and un- 
profitable to the world. To this I might add, the melancholy 
objects they would be daily entertained with, of several sightly 
men delivered over to an inviolable celibacy. Let a young 
lady imagine to herself the brisk embroidered officer, who now 
makes love to her with so agreeable an air, converted into a 
monk ; or the beau, who now addresses himself to her in a full- 
bottomed wig, distinguished by a little bald pate covered with a 
black leather skull-cap. I forbear to mention many other ob- 
jections, which the ladies, who are no strangers to the doctrines 
of popery, will easily recollect : though I do not in the least 
doubt but those I have already suggested, will bo sufficient to 
persuade my fair readers to be zealous in the Protestant cause. 

The freedom and happiness of our British ladies is so singu- 
lar, that it is a common saying in foreign countries, * If a bridge 
were built across the seas, all the women in Europe would flock 
into England.' It has been observed, that the laws relating to 
them are so favourable, that one would think they themselves 
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had given votes in enacting them. All the honours and in* 
dulgences of society are due to them by our customs ; and by 
our constitution, they have all the privileges of English-bom 
subjects, without the burdens. I need not acquaint my fair 
fellow-freeholders, that every man who is anxious for our sacred 
and civil rights, is a champion in their cause ; since we enjoy in 
common a religion agreeable to that reasonable nature, of which 
we equally partake; and since in point of property, our law 
makes no distinction of sexes. 

We may, therefore, justly expect from them, that they will 
act in concert with us for the preservation of our laws and 
religion, which cannot subsist, but under the government of his 
present majesty ; and would necessarily be subverted, under that 
of a person bred up in the most violent principles of popery and 
arbitrary power. Thus may the fair sex contribute to fix the 
peace of a brave and generous people, who, for many ages, have 
disdained to bear any tyranny, but theirs ; and be as famous in 
history, as those illustrious matrons, who, in the infancy of 
Home, reconciled the Komans and the Sabines, and united the 
two contending parties under their new king. 



No. 5, FRIDAY, JANUARY 6. 

Omnlam Sodetatnm nnlUest gravlor, nulla carior, quam eaqan earn repnbllca est nnlcaiqae 
nofttram: carl sunt parentes, carl llberi, proplnqal, flmiiliares: Bed omnes omnlam 
caritatea patrla nna oomplexa est : pro qua qnis bonos dubitet mortem oppetere, ri ei rit 
profbtonis? Cia 

There is no greater sign of a general decay of virtue in a 
nation, than a want of zeal in its inhabitants for the good of their 
country. . This generous and public- spirited passion has been 
observed of late years to languish and grow cold in this our 
island ; where a party of men have made it their business to re- 
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present it aa chimerical and romantic, to destroy in the minds of 
the people, the sense of national glory, and to torn into ridicule 
our natural and ancient allies, who are united to us by the com- 
mon interests both of religion and policy. It may not, therefore, 
be unseasonable to recommend to this present generation, the 
practice of that virtue, for which their ancestors were particularly 
famous, and which is called, ' The love of one's country.' This 
love to our country, as a moral virtue, is a fixed disposition of 
mind to promote the safety, welfare, and reputation of the com- 
munity in which we are bom, and of the constitution under 
which we are protected. Our obligation to this great duty, may 
appear to us from several considerations. 

In the first place, we may observe, that we are directed to it 
by one of those secret soggestions of nature, which go under the 
name of Instinct, and which are never given in vain. As self- 
love is an instinct planted in us, for the good and safety of each 
particular person, the love of our country is impressed on our 
minds for the happiness and preservation of the community. 
This instinct is so remarkable, that we find examples of it in 
those who are born in the most uncomfortable climates, or the 
worst of governments. We read of an inhabitant of Nova 
Zembla, who after having lived some time in Denmark, where he 
was clothed and treated with the utmost indulgence, took the first 
opportunity of making his escape, though with the hazard of his 
life, into his native regions of cold, poverty, and nakedness. 
We have an instance of the same nature among the very Hotten- 
tots. One of these savages was brought into England, taught 
our language, and, in a great measure, polished out of his natural 
barbarity : but, upon being carried back to the Cape of Good 
Hope, (where it was thought he might have been of advantage to 
our English traders) he mixed, in a kind of transport, with his 
countrymen, brutalized with them in their habits and manners. 
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and would neyer again return to his foreign acquaintance. I 
need not mention the common opinion of the negroes in our 
plantations, who have no other notion of a future state of hap- 
piness, than that, after death, they shall be conveyed back to 
their native country. The Swiss are so remarkable for this pas- 
sion, that it often turns to a disease among them ; for which there 
is a particular name in the German language, and which the 
French call * The distemper of the country :' for nothing is more 
usual, than for several of their common soldiers, who are listed 
into a foreign service, to have such violent hankerings after their 
home, as to pine away, even to death, unless they have a permis- 
sion to return ; which, on such an occasion, is generally granted 
them. I shall only add under this head, that since the love of 
one's country is natural to every man, any particular nation, who, 
by false politics, shall endeavour to stifle or restrain it, will not 
be upon a level with others. 

As this love of our country is natural to every man, so it is 
likewise very reasonable ; and that, in the first place, because it 
inclines us to be beneficial to those, who are and ought to oe 
dearer to us than any others. It takes in our families, rela- 
tions, friends, and acquaintance, and in short, all whose welfare 
and security we are obliged to consult, more than that of those 
who are strangers to us. For this reason, it is the most sublime 
and extensive of all social virtues : especially, if we consider that 
it does not only promote the well-being of those who are our con- 
temporaries, but likewise of their children and their posterity. 
Hence it is, that all casuists are unanimous in determining, that 
when the good of their country interferes even with the life of 
the most beloved relation, dearest friend, or greatest benefactor, 
it is to be preferred without exception. 

Farther, though there is a benevolence due to all mankind, 
aoDe can question but a superior degree of it is to be paid to a 
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&ther, a wife, or child. In the same manner, though our love 
should reach to the whole species, a greater proportion of it should 
exert itself towards that community in which Providence has 
placed us. This is our proper sphere of action, the province 
allotted to us for the exercise of our civil virtues, and in which 
alone we have opportunities of expressing our good-will to man- 
kind. I could not but be pleased, in the accounts of the late 
Persian embassy into France, with a particular ceremony of the 
ambassador ; who, every morning, before he went abroad, re- 
ligiously saluted a turf of earth dug out of his own native soil, 
to remind him, that in all the transactions of the day, he was 
to think of his country, and pursue its advantages. If, in the 
several districts and divisions of the world, men would thus 
study the welfare of those respective communities, to which their 
power of doing good is limited, the whole race of reasonable 
creatures would be happy, as far as the benefits of society can 
make them so. At least, we find so many blessingb naturally 
flowing from this noble principle, that in proportion as it prevails, 
every nation becomes a prosperous and flourishing people. 

It may be yet a farther recommendation of this particular 
virtue, if we consider, that no nation was ever famous for its 
morals, which was not, at the same time, remarkable for its public 
spirit ; patriots naturally rise out of a Spartan or Roman virtue : 
and there is no remark more common among the ancient histo- 
rians, than that, when the state was corrupted with avarice and 
luxury, it was in danger of being betrayed, or sold. 

To the foregoing reasons for the love which every good man 
owes to his country, we may add, that the actions, which are 
most celebrated in history, and which are read with the greatest 
admiration, are such as proceed from this principle. The estab- 
lishing of good laws, the detecting of conspiracies, the crushing 
of seditions and rebellioz25; the falling in battle, or t\\e deNoXivcv^ 
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of a man's self to certain death for the safety of his fellow-citi- 
zens, are actions that always warm the reader, and endear to him 
persons of the remotest ages, and the most distant countries. 

And as actions, that proceed from the love of one's country, 
are more illnstrious than any others in the records of time ; so 
we find, that those persons who have been eminent in other yir- 
taes, have been particularly distinguished by this. It would b^ 
endless to produce examples of this kind out of Greek and Koman 
authors. To confine myself, therefore, in so wide and beaten a 
field, I shall chuse some instances from holy writ, which abounds 
in accounts of this nature, as much as any other history whatso- 
ever. And this I do the more willingly, because, in some books 
lately written, I find it objected against revealed religion, that it 
does not inspire the love of one's country. Here I must premise, 
that as the sacred author of our religion chiefly inculcated to the 
Jews those parts of their duty wherein they were most defective, 
so there was no need of insisting ^upon this; the Jews being re- 
markable for an attachment to their own country, even to the 
exclusion of all common humanity to strangers. We see, in the 
behaviour of this divine person, the practice of this virtue in con- 
junction with all others. He deferred working a miracle in the 
behalf of a Syro-Phoenician woman, until he had declared his 
superior good-will to his own nation ; and was prevailed upon to 
heal the daughter of a Boman centurion, by hearing from the 
Jews, that he was one who loved their nation, and had built them 
a synagogue. But, to look out for no other instance, what was 
ever more moving, than his lamentation over Jerusalem, at his 
first approach to it, notwithstanding he had foretold the cruel and 
unjust treatment he was to meet with in that city ! for he foresaw 
the destruction, which, in a few years, was to fall upon that peo- 
ple ; a destruction not to be paralleled in any nation, from the 
beginning of the world to this day ; and in the view of it melted 
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into tears. His followers have, in many places, expressed the 
like sentiments of affection for their countrymen, among which, 
none is more extraordinary, than that of the great convert, who 
wished he himself might be made a corse, provided it might turn 
to the hi^piness of his nation ; or, as he words it, < of his brethren 
and kinsmen who are Israelites.' This instance naturally brings 
to mind the same heroic temper of soul in the great Jewish law- 
giver, who would have devoted himself in the same manner, rather 
than see his people perish^ It would, indeed, be difficult, to find 
out any man of extraordinary piety, in the sacred writings, in 
whom this virtue is not highly conspicuous. The reader, how- 
ever, will excuse me, if I take notice of one passage, because it 
is a very fine one, and wants only a place in some polite author 
of Greece or Home, to have been admired and celebrated. The 
king of Syria lying sick upon his bed, sent Hasael, one of his 
great officers, to the prophet Elisha, to inquire of him, whether 
he should recover. The prophet looked so attentively on this 
messenger, that it put him into some confusion ; or, to quote this 
beautiful circumstance, and the whole narrative, in the pathetic 
language of scripture, ' Elisha settled his countenance stedfastly 
upon him, until he was ashamed : and Hasael said, why weepeth 
my lord ? And he said, because I know the evil that thou wilt 
do unto the children of Israel : their strong holds wilt thou set 
on fire, and their men wilt thou slay with the sword) and wilt 
dash their childlen, and rip up their women with child. And 
Hasael said, But what, is thy servant a dog, that he should do 
this great thing ? And Elisha answered. The Lord hath shewed 
me, that thou shalt be king over Syria.' 

I might enforce these reasons for the love of our country, by 
considerations adapted to my readers as they are Englishmen, 
and as by that means they enjoy a purer religion, and a more ex- 
cellent form of government, than any other nation \mAei \i^v^^\i. 
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But, being persuaded iliat every one must look upon himself as 
indispensably obliged to the practice of a duty, which is recom- 
mended to him by so many arguments and examples, I shall only 
desire the honest, well-meaning reader, when he turns his thoughts 
towards the public, rather to consider what opportunities he has 
of doing good to his native country, than to throw away his time 
in deciding the rights of princes, or the like speculations, which 
are so far beyond his reach. Let us leave these great points to 
the wisdom of our legislature, and to the determination of those, 
who are the proper judges of our constitution. We shall other- 
wise be liable to the just reproach, which is cast upon such 
Christians as waste their lives in the subtle and intricate disputes 
of religion, when they should be practising the doctrine which it 
teaches. If there be any right upon earth, any relying on the 
judgment of our most eminent lawyers and divines, or, indeed, 
any certainty, in human reason, our present sovereign has an un- 
doubted title to our duty and obedience. But supposing, for ar- 
gument's sake, that this right were doubtful, and that an English- 
man could be divided in his opinion, as to the person to whom he 
should pay his allegiance : in this case, there is no question, but 
the love of his country ought to cast the balance, and to deter- 
mine him on that side, which is most conducive to the welfare of 
his community. To bring this to our present case. A man must 
be destitute of common sense, who is capable of imagining that 
the Protestant religion could flourish under the ^government of a 
bigoted Boman Catholic, or that our civil rights could be protect- 
ed by one who has been triuned up in the politics of the most ar- 
bitrary prince in Europe, and who could not acknowledge his 
gratitude to his benefactor, by any remarkable instance, which 
would not be detrimental to the British nation. And are these 
such desirable blessings, that an honest man would endeavour to 
airive at them, through the confusions of a civil war, and the 
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blood of nmnj thonsands of his fellow-Bubjects ? On the con- 
trary, the arguments for onr steady, loyal, and affectionate ad- 
herenoe to King George, are so evident firom this single topic, 
that if every Briton, instead of aspiring after private wealth or 
power, wonld sincerely desire to make his conntry happy, his 
present majesty would not have a single malecontent in his whole 
dominioDS. 



No. e. MONDAY, JANUARY 9. 

Frrai emm aatringlt, non diHoiTU petjorlam. 

CiOBsa ^ 

At a time when so many of the king's subjects present them- 
selves before their respective magistrates to take the oaths re- 
quired by law, it may not be improper to awaken in the minds of 
my readers a due sense of the engagement under which they lay 
themselves. It is a melancholy consideration, that there should 
be several among us so hardened and deluded, as to think an 
oath a proper subject for a jest ; and to make this, which is one 
of the most solemn acts of religion, an occasion of mirth. Yet 
such is the depravation of our manners at present, that nothing 
is more frequent than to hear profligate men ridiculing, to the 
best of their abilities, these sacred pledges of their duty and 
allegiance; and endeavouring to be witty upon themselves, for 
daring to prevaricate with God and man. A poor conceit of their 
own, or a quotation out of Hudibras, shall make them treat with 
levity an obligation wherein their safety and welfare arc concern- 
ed both as to this world and the next. Raillery of this nature 
is enough to make the hearer tremble. As these miscreants seem 
to glory in the profession of their impiety, there is no m«Xi, >n\v^ 
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has anj regard to his duty, or even to his reputation, that can 
appear in their defence. But if there are others of a more seri- 
ous turn, who join with us deliberately in these religious profes- 
sions of loyalty to our sovereign, with any private salvos or eva- 
sions, they would do well to consider those maxims, in which all 
casuists are agreed, who have gained any esteem for their learn- 
ing, judgment, or morality. These have imanimously deterniined 
that an oath is always to be taken in the sense of that authority 
which imposes it : and that those, whose hearts do not concur 
with their lips in the form of these public protestations ; or who 
have any mental reserves, or who take an oath against their con- 
sciences, upon any motive whatsoever ; or with a design to break 
it, or repent of it, are guilty of perjury. Any of these, or the 
«like circumstances, instead of alleviating the crime, make it more 
heinous, as they are premeditated frauds (which it is the chief 
design of an oath to prevent) and the most flagrant instances of 
insincerity to men, and irreverence to their Maker. For this 
reason, the perjury of a man, who takes an oath, with an intention 
to keep it, and is afterwards seduced to the violation of it, 
(though a crime not to be thought of, without the greatest horror) 
is yet, in some respects, not quite so black as the perjury above- 
mentioDcd. It is, indeed, a very unhappy token of the great 
corruption of our manners, that there should be any so inconsid- 
erate among us, as to sacrifice the standing and essential duties 
of morality, to the views of politics ; and that, as in my last pa- 
per, it was not unseasonable to prove the love of our country to 
be a virtue, so in this there should be any occasion to shew that 
perjury is a sin. But it is our misfortune to live in an age when 
such wild and unnatujal doctrines have prevailed among some of 
our fellow-subjects, that if one looks into their schemes of govern- 
ment, they seem, according as they are in the humour, to believe 
that a sovereign is not to be restrained by his ooroaalion oath. 
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or his people by their oaths of allegiance : or to represent them 
in a plainer light, in some reigns thej are for a power and an 
obedience that is unlimited, and in others, are for retrenching 
within the narrowest bounds, both the authority of the prince, 
and the allegiance of the subject. 

Now the guilt of perjury is so self-evident, that it was always 
reckoned among the greatest crimes, by those who were only 
goyemed by the light of reason : the inviolable observing of an 
oath, like the other practical duties of Christianity, is a part of 
natural religion. As reason is common to all mankind, the dic- 
tates of it are the same through the whole species : and since 
every man's own heart will tell him, that there can be no greater 
affront to the Deity, whom he worships, than to appeal to him 
with an intention to deceive ; nor a greater injustice to men than 
to betray them by false assurances ; it is no wonder that pagans 
and Christians, infidels and believers, should concur in a point 
wherein the honour of a Supreme Being, and the welfare of so- 
ciety, are so highly concerned. For this reason, Pythagoras to 
his first precept of honouring the immortal gods, immediately 
subjoins that of paying veneration to an oath. We may see the 
reverence which the heathens showed to these sacred and solemn 
engagements from the inconveniences which they ofben suffered, 
rather than break through them. We have frequent instances 
of this kind in the Roman commonwealth ; which, as it has been 
observed by several eminent pagan writers, very much excelled 
all other pagan governments in the practice of virtue. How far 
they exceeded, in this particular, those great corrupters of Chris- 
tianity, and, indeed, of natural religion, the Jesuits, may appear 
from their abhorrence of every thing that looked like a fraudu- 
lent or mental evasion. Of this I shall only produce the follow- 
ing instance. Several Romans, who had been taken prisoners by 
Hannibal; were released, upon obliging themseivea \>y ^ix o^^>Vi V^ 
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retnm again to his oamp. Among these tiiere was one, who, 
thinking to elude the oath, went the same day back to the camp 
on pretence of haying forgot something. But this prerarication 
was so shocking to the Eoman senate, that they ordered him to 
be apprehended, and delivered up to Hannibal. 

We may farther see the just sense the heathens' had of the 
crime of perjury, from the penalties which they inflicted on the 
persons guilty of it. Perjury among the Scythians was a capital 
crime ; and among the Egyptians also was punished with death, 
as Diodorus Siculus relates, who observes, that an offender of 
this kind is guilty of those two crimes (wherein the malignity of 
perjury truly consists), a failing in his respect to the Divinity, 
and in his faith towards men. 'Tis unnecessary to multiply in- 
stances of this nature, which may be found in almost every author 
who has written on this subject. 

If men, who had no other guide but their reason, considered 
an oath to be of such a tremendous nature, and the violation of 
it to be so great a crime ; it ought to make a much deeper im- 
pression upon minds enlightened by revealed religion, as they have 
more exalted notions of the Divinity. A supposed heathen deity 
might be so poor in his attributes, so stinted in his knowledge, 
goodness, or power, that a pagan might hope to conceal his per- 
jury from his notice, or not to provoke him, should he be dis- 
covered ; or should he provoke him, not to be punished by him. 
Nay, he might have produced examples of falsehood and perjury 
in the gods themselves, to whom he appealed. But as revealed 
religion has given us a more just and clear idea of the divine 
nature. He, whom we appeal to, is Truth itself, the great Searcher 
of Hearts, who will not let fraud and falsehood go unpunished, 
or, 'hold him guiltless that taketh his name in vain.' And* as 
with regard to the Deity, so likewise with regard to man, the ob- 
ligation of an oath is stronger upon Christiaiui than upon any 
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other part of mankiiid ; and tiiat because charity, truth, mataal 
eonfidence, and all other social duties, are carried to greater 
heights, and enforced with stronger motiyes, by the principles of 
our religion. 

Perjury, with relation to the oaths which are at present re* 
quired by us, has in it all the aggravating circumstances, which 
can attend that crime. We take them before the magistrates of 
public justice ; are reminded by the ceremony, that it is a part 
of that obedience which we learn from the gospel ; expressly dis- 
avow all evasions and mental reservatioDS whatsoever ; appeal to 
Almighty God for the integrity of our hearts, and only desire 
him to be our helper, as we fulfil the oath we there take in his 
presence. I mention these circumstances, to which several other 
might be added, because it is a received doctrine amoug those, 
who have treated of the nature of an oath, that the greater the 
solemnities are which attend it, the more they aggravate the 
violation of it. And here what must be the success that a man 
can hope for who turns a rebel, after having disclaimed the divine 
assistance, but upon condition of being a faithful and loyal sub- 
ject ? He first of all desires that God may help him, as he shall 
keep his oath, and afterwards hopes to prosper in an enterprise, 
which is the direct breach of it. 

Since, therefore, perjury, by the common sense of mankind, 
the reason of the thing, and from the whole tenor of Christianity, 
is a crime of so fiagitious a nature, we cannot be too careful in 
avoiding every approach towards it. 

The virtue of the ancient Athenians is very remarkable in 
the case of Euripides. This great tragic poet, though famous 
for the morality of his plays, had introduced a person, who beiug 
reminded of an oath ho had taken, replied, ' I swore with my 
mouth, but not with my heart' The impiety of this sentiment 
set the audience in an uproar ; made Socrates (though aa iixUmsAA 
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friend of the poet) go out of the theatre with indignation ; and 
gaye so great offence, that he was publicly accused, and brought 
upon his trial, as one who suggested an eyasion of what they 
thought the most holy and indissoluble bond of human society. 
So jealous were these yirtuous heathens of any the smallest hint, 
that might open a way to perjury. 

And here it highly imports us to consider, that we do not 
only break our oath of allegiance by actual rebellion, but by all 
those other methods which haye a natural and manifest tendency 
to it. The guilt may lie upon a man, where the penalty can- 
not take hold of him. Those who speak irreverently of the per- 
son to whom they have sworn allegiance ; who endeavour to 
alienate from him the hearts of his subjects ; or to inspire the 
people with disaffection to his government, cannot be thought to 
be true to the oath they have taken. And as for those, who by 
concerted falsehoods and defamations, endeavour to blemish his 
character, or weaken his authority ; they incur the complicated 
guilt both of slander and perjury. The moral crime is complet- 
ed in such offenders, and there are only accidental circumstances * 
wanting, to work it up for the cognizance of the law. 

Nor is it sufficient for a man, who has given these solemn as- 
surances to his prince, to forbear the doing him any evil, unless, 
at the same time, he do him all the good he can in his proper 
station of life. 

Loyalty is of an active nature, and ought to discover itself 
in all the instances of zeal and affection to our sovereign : and 
if we carefully examine the duty of that allegiance which we 
pledge to his majesty, by the oaths that are tendered to us, we 
shall find that * We do not only renounce, refuse, and abjure any 
allegiance or obedience to the pretender,' but * swear to defend 
King George to the utmost of our power, against all traitorous 
conspiracies and attempts whatsoever, and to disclose and make 
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known to his majesty, all treasons and traitorous conspiracies, 
which we shall know to be against him.' 

To conclnde, as amoDg those who have bound themselves by 
these sacred obligations, the actual traitor or rebel is guilty of 
perjury in the eye of the law ; the secret promoter, or well-wisher 
of the cause, is so before the tribunal of couscience. And though 
I should be unwilling to pronounce the man who is indolent, or 
indifferent in the cause of his prince, to be absolutely perjured ; 
I may venture to affirm, that he falls very short of that allegiance, 
to which he is obliged by oath. Upon the whole we may be 
assured, that, in a nation which is tied down by such religious 
and solemn engagements, the people's loyalty will keep pace with 
their morality ; and that, in proportion as they are sincere Chris- 
tians, they will be faithful subjects. 



NO 7. FRIDAY, JANUARY 13. 

VtritM ploribns modiia InArMta : primom InsdttA rttipabllce, ut alienn ; mox libidine aa- 
WT>t«i41^ aot nusos odio adyenos dominaDteo. Obtreetatio A liror pronto anribas accipi- 
QBtar : qaippe adalationl f«Bdam crimen servitatiB, mallgnitatJ fUsa species Ubertatto inest 

Tac. 

There is no greater sign of a bad cause, than when the patrons 
of it are reduced to the necessity of making use of the most 
wicked artifices to support it. Of this kind are the falsehoods 
and calumnies, which are invented and spread abroad by the ene- 
mies to our king and country. This spirit of malice and slander 
does not discover itself in any instances so ridiculous, as in those, 
by which seditious men endeavour to depreciate his majesty's 
person and family ; without considering, that his court at Han- 
over was always allowed to be one of the politest in Europe, 
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and that before he became our king, he waa redkoned among the 
greatest princes of Christendom. 

But the most glQpous of his majesty's predecessors was 
treated after the same manner. Upon that prince's first arri7al| 
the inconsiderable party, who then laboured to make him odioos 
to the people, gave out, that he brought with him twenty thou- 
sand Laplanders, clothed in the skins of bears, all of their own 
killing ; and that they mutinied, because they had not been re* 
galed with a bloody battle within two days after their landing. 
He was no sooner on the throne than those, who had contributed 
to place him there, finding that he had made some changes at 
court which were not to their humour, endeayoured to render 
him unpopular by misrepresentations of his person, his character, 
and his actions. They found that his nose had a resemblance to 
that of Oliver Cromwell, and clapt him on a huge pair of mus- 
tachoes to frighten his people with : his mercy was fear ; his 
justice was cruelty ; his temperance, economy, prudent behaviour, 
and application to business, were Dutch virtues ; and such as we 
had not been used to in our English kings. He did not fight a 
battle in which the tories did not slay double the number of 
what he had lost in the field ; nor ever raised a siege or gained a 
victory, which did not cost more than it was worth. In short 
he was contriving the ruin of his kingdom ; and, in order to it, 
advanced Dr. Tillotson to the highest station of the church, my 
Lord Somers of the law, Mr. Montague of the treasury, and the 
admiral at La Hogue of the fleet. Such were the calumnies of 
the party in those times, which we see so faithfully copied out 
by men of the same principles under the reign of hiB present 
majesty. 

As the schemes of these gentlemen are the most absurd and 
contradictory to common sense, the means by which they are 
promoted roust be of the same nature. Nothing but weakness 
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and foUj can dispose Englishmen and Protestants to due YMrest 
of a popish pretender : and the same abilities of mind will natu- 
rally qualify his adherents to swallow the most palpable and 
notorious fidsehoods. Their self-interested and designing leaders 
cannot desire a more ductile and easy people to work upon. 
How long was it before many of this simple, deluded tribe were 
brought to belieye that the Highlanders were a generation of 
men that could be conquered 1 The rabble of the party were 
instructed to look upon them as so many ^ants and Saracens ; 
and were very much surprised to find, that eyery one of them 
had not with his broad sword mowed down at least a squadron 
of the king's forces. There were not only public rejoicings in 
the camp at Perth, but likewise many private congratulations 
nearer us, among these well-wishers to their country, upon the 
victories of their friends at Preston ; which continued till the 
rebels made their solemn cavalcade from Highgate. Nay, there 
were then some of these^ wise partisans, who concluded, the 
government had hired two or three hundred hale men, who 
looked like fox-hunters, to be bound and pinioned, if not to be 
executed, as representatives of the pretended captives. Their 
victories in Scotland have been innumerable ; and no longer ago 
than last week, they gained a very remarkable one, in which the 
Highlanders cut ofif all the Dutch forces to a man ; and after- 
wards, disguising themselves in their habits, came up as friends 
to the king's troops, and put them all to the sword. This story 
had a great run for a day or two ; and I believe one might still 
find out a whisper among their secret intelligence, that the Duke 
of Mar is actually upon the road to London, if not within two 
days' march of the town. I need not take notice, that their suc- 
cesses in the battle of Dumblain are magnified among some of 
them to this day ; though a tory may very well say, with king 
Pyrrhus, ' That such another victory would undo l\iQm.^ 
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But the most fruitful source of falsehood and calumny, is 
that which, one would think, should be the least apt to produce 
them ; I mean a pretended concern for the safety of our establish- 
ed religion. Were these people as anxious for the doctrines, 
which are essential to the church of England, as they are for the 
nominal distinction of adhering to its interests, they would know, 
that the sincere observation of public oaths, allegiance to their 
king, submission to their bishops, zeal against popery, and ab- 
horrence of rebellion, are the great points that adorn the charac- 
ter of the church of England, and in which the authors of the 
reformed religion in this nation have always gloried. We justly 
reproach the Jesuits, who have adapted all Christianity to tem- 
poral and political views, for maintaining a position so repug- 
nant to the laws of nature, morajity, and religion, that an evil 
may be committed for the sake of good, which may arise from it. 
But we cannot suppose even this principle, (as bad a one as it is) 
should influence those persons, who, by so many absurd and 
monstrous falsehoods, endeavour to delude men into a be- 
lief of the danger of the church. If there be any relying on the 
solemn declarations of a prince, famed for keeping his word, con- 
stant in the public exercises of our religion, and determined in 
the maintenance of our laws, we have all the assurances that can 
be given us, for the security of the established church under his 
government. When a leading man, therefore, begins to grow 
apprehensive for the church, you may be sure, that he is either 
in danger of losing a place, or in despair of getting one. It is 
pleasant on these occasions, to see a notorious profligate seized 
with a concern for his religion, and converting his spleen into 
zeal. These narrow and sclflsh views have so great an influence 
in this city, that, among those who call themselves the landed 
interest, there are several of my fellow freeholders, who always 
lanoj the church in danger upon the rising of bank-stock. Bu^ 
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the standing absurdities, without the belief of which no man is 
reckoned a staunch churchman, are, that there is a calve's-head 
club ; for which, (by the way,) some pious tory has made suitable 
hymns and deyotions : that there is a confederacy among the 
greatest part of the prelates to destroy Episcopacy ; and that all, 
who talk against Popery, are Presbyterians in their hearts. The 
emissaries of the party are so diligent in spreading ridiculous 
fictions of this kind, that at present, if we may credit common re- 
port^ there are several remote parts of the nation in which it is 
firmly believed, that all the churches in London are shut up ; 
and that, if any clergyman walks the streets in his habits, it is 
ten to one but he is knocked down by some sturdy schismatic. 
' We may observe upon this occasion, that there are many 
particular falsehoods suited to the particular climates and lati- 
tudes in which they are published, according as the situation of 
the place makes, them less liable to discovery : there is many a 
lie that will not thrive within a hundred miles of London : nay, 
wo often find a lie bom in Southwark, that dies the same day on 
Ihis side the water : and several produced in the loyal ward of 
Portsoken of so feeble a make, as not to bear carriage to the 
Royal-Exchange. However, as the mints of calumny are per- 
petually at work, there are a great number of curious inventions 
issued out from time to time, which grow current among the 
party, and circulate through the whole kingdom. 

As the design of this paper is not to exasperate, but to un- 
deceive my countrymeli, let me desire them to consider the many 
inconveniences they bring upon themselves by these mutual in- 
tercourses of credulity and falsehood. I shall only remind the 
credulous of the strong delusion thoy have by this means been 
led into, the greatest part of their lives. Their hopes have been 
kept up by a succession of lies for near thirty years. How many 
persons have starved in expectation of those ptottaJAft OTi^Vo^- 
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ments, which were promised them by the author of these forge- 
ries ! how many of them have died with great regret, when ihey 
thought they wer6 within a month of enjoying the inestimable 
blessings of a popish and arbitrary reign ! 

I would, therefore, advise this blinded set of men, not to give 
credit to those persons, by whom they have been so often fooled 
and imposed upon ; but, on the contrary, to think it an afi&ont 
to their parts, when they hear from any of them such accounts 
as they would not dare to tell them, but on the presumption that 
they are ideots. Or if their zeal for the cause shall dispose them 
to be credulous in any points that are fayourable to it, I would 
beg of them not to venture wagers upon the truth of them : and 
in this present conjuncture, by no means'^to sell out of the stocks 
upon any news they shall hear from their good friends at Perth. 
As these party fictions are the proper subjects 'of mirth and 
laughter, their deluded believers are only to be treated with 
pity or contempt. But as for those incendiaries of figure and 
distinction, who are the inventors and publishers of such gross 
falsehoods and calumnies, they cannot be regarded by others, 
but with the utmost detestation and abhorrence ; nor, one would 
think, by themselves, without the greatest remorse and compunc- 
tion of heart ; when they consider, that in order to give a spirit 
to a desperate cause, they have, by their false and treacherous 
insinuations and reports, betrayed so many of their friends into 
their destruction. 
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Na 8. MONDAY, JANUARY 16. 

AdTenlAl 4iiii TMtim dies moIiebrlbTit annis 
YflrtM rtdaigoarlt Tma. 

I HAVE heard that seyeral ladies of di8tinction, apon the reading 
of my fourth paper, are stadjing methods how to make them- 
selyes useful to the public. One has a design of keeping an open 
tea-table, where every mssa shall be welcome that is a friend to 
King George. AnoiiKer is for letting up an assembly for ^^set, 
where none shall be admitted to gSt that have not taken the 
oaths. The third is upon an invention of a dress, which wiU put 
every tory lady out of countenance : I am not informed of the 
particulars, but am told in general, that she has contrived to shew 
her principles by the setting of her commode ; so that it will be 
impossible for any woman, that is disaffected, to be in the fashion. 
Some of them are of opinion that the Fan may be made use of, 
with good success, against popery, by exhibiting the corruptions 
of the church of Rome in various figures ; and that their abhor- 
rence of the superstitious use of beads, may be very aptly ex- 
pressed in the make of a pearl necklace. As for the civil part 
of our constitution, it is unanimously agreed, among the leaders 
of the sex, that there is no glory in making a man their slave, 
who has not naturally a passion for liberty ; and to disallow of 
all professions of passive-obedience, but from a lover to his mis- 
tress. 

It happens very luckily for the interest of the whigs, that 
their very enemies acknowledge the finest women of Great Britain 
to be of that party. The tories are forced to borrow their toasts 
from their antagonists ; and can scarce find beauties enough of 
their own side, to supply a single round of October. One may, 
indeed, sometimes discover among the malignants of tbc sex, a 
face that seems to have been naturally designed for a whig lady : 
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but then it is so often flushed with rage, or soured with disap- 
pointments, that one cannot but be troubled to see it thrown 
away upon the owner. Would the pretty malecontent be per- 
suaded to love her king and country, it would diffuse a cheerful- 
ness through all her features, and give her quite another air. I 
would, therefore, advise these, my gentle readers, as they consult 
the good of their faces, to forbear frowning upon loyalists, and 
pouting at the government. In the mean time, what may we not 
hope, from a cause which is recqpmended by all the allurement 
of beauty, and the force of truth ! It is, therefore, to be hoped, . 
that every fine woman will make this laudable use of her charms ; 
and that she may not want to be frequently reminded of this 
great duty, I will only desire her to think of her country every 
time she looks in her glass. 

But because it is impossible to prescribe such ruks as shall 
be suitable to the sex in general, I shall consider them under 
their several divisions of maids, wives, and widows. 

As for virgins, who are unexperienced in the wiles of men, 
they would do well to consider, how little they are to rely on the 
faith of lovers who, in less than a year, have broken their allegi- 
ance to their lawful sovereign ; and what credit is to be given to 
the vows and protestations of such as shew themselves so little 
afraid of perjury. Besides, what would an innocent young lady 
think, should she marry a man without . examining his principles, 
and afterwards find herself got with child by a rebel ? 

In the next place, every wife ought to answer for her man. 
If the husband be engaged in a seditious club, or drinks* myste- 
rious healths, or be frugal of his candles on a rejoicing night, let 
her look to him, and keep him out of harm^s way ; or the world 
will be apt to say, she has a mind to be a widow before her time. 

The uniformity of the sentence requires — drink — ^that is^ the subjuno- 
tive mood — be engaged — drink — be frugal 
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She ought, in sach cases, to exert the authority of the curtain 
lectmre ; and if she finds him of a rebellious disposition, to tame 
him, as they do birds of prey, by dinning him in the cars all 
night long. 

Widows may be supposed women of too good sense not to 
disoountenanoe all practices that haye a tendency to the destruc- 
tion of mankind. Besides, they haye a greater interest in pro- 
perty, than either maids or wives, and do not hold their jointures 
by the precarious tenure of pdrtions or pin-money. So that it is 
as unnatural for a dowager, as a free-holder, to be an enemy to 
our constitution. 

As nothing is more instructive than examples, I would re- 
commend to the perusal of our British virgins, the story of Olelia; -^ 
a Roman spinster, whose behaviour is represented by all their 
historians, as one of the chief motives that discouraged the Tar- 
quins from prosecuting their attempt to regain the throne, from 
whence they had been expelled. Let the married women reflect 
upon the glory acquired by the wife of Corimanus, who, when her 
husband, after long exile, was returning into his country with fire 
and sword, diverted him from so cruel and unnatural an enter- 
prise. And let those who have ojit-lived their husbands, never 
forget their countrywoman Boacucea, who headed }ier troops in 
person, against the invasion of a Roman army, and encouraged 
them with this memorable saying, * I, who am a woman, am re- 
solved upon victory or death : but as for you, who are men, you 
may, if you please, chuse life and slavery.' 

But I do not propose to our British ladies, that they should 
turn Amazons in the service of their sovereign, nor so much as 
let their nails grow for the defence of their country. The men 
will take the work of the field off their hands, and show 
the world, that English valour cannot be matched, when it is 
animated by English beauty. I do not, however, disapprove the 
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project which is now on foot for a ' Female Association ; ' and 
since I hear the fair confederates cannot agree among themselves 
upon a form, shall presume to lay before them the following 
rough draft, to be corrected or improved, as they in their wisdom 
shall think fit. 

'' We, the consorts, relicts, and spinsters, of the isle of Great 
Britain, whose names are under-written, being most passionately 
offended at the falsehood and perfidiousness of certain faithless 
men, and at the lukewarmth and indifference of others, have en- 
tered into a voluntary association for the good and safety of our 
constitution. And we do hereby engage ourselves to raise and 
arm our vassals for the service of his majesty King George, and 
him to defend, with our tongues and hearts, our eyes, eye-lashes, 
favourites, lips, dimples, and every other feature, whether natural 
or acquired. We promise publicly and openly to avow the loy- 
alty of our principles in every word we shall utter, and every 
patch we shall stick on. We do farther promise, to annoy the 
enemy with all the flames, darts, and arrows, with which nature 
has armed us ; never to correspond with them by sigh, ogle, or 
billet-doux ; not to have any intercourse with them, cither in 
snuff or tea ; nor to accept the civility of any man's hand, who is 
not ready to use it in the defence of his country. We are deter- 
mined, in so good a cause, to endure the greatest hardships and 
severities, if there should be occasion ; and even to wear the ma- 
nufacture of our country, rather than appear the friends of a 
foreign interest in the richest French brocade. And forgetting 
all private feuds, jealousies, and animosities, we do unanimously 
oblige ourselves, by this our association, to stand and fall by one 
another, as loyal and faithful sisters and fellow-subjects." 

N.B. This association will be lodged at Mr. Motteui's, 
where attendance will be given to the subscribers, who are to be 
ranged in their respective columns, as maids, wives, and widows. 
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No. 9. FRIDAY, JANUARY 20. 

OoDBflla qnl dant pnyftCftntis bominibiUi» 

Et perdnnt <ip«rtiii, et dsridwtar torptter.— Pilixds. 

Though I have already seen, in ' The Town-talk/ a letter 
from a celebrated Englishman to the Pretender, which is, indeed, 
an excellent answer to his declaration, the title of this paper 
obliges me to publish the following piece, which considers it in 
different lights. 

The Declaration of the Freeholders of Great Britain, in answer 
to that of the Pretender. 

We, by the mercy of God, freeholders of Great Britain, to 
the Popish Pretender, who styles himself King of Scotland and 
England, and defender of our faith, Defiance. Haying seen a 
libel, which you have lately published against the king and peo- 
ple of these realms, under the title of a Declaration, We, in 
justice to the sentiments of our own hearts, haye thought fit to 
return you the following answer ; wherein we shall endeayour to 
reduce to method the seyeral particulars, which you haye con- 
triyed to throw together with much malice, and no less confusion. 

We belieye you sincere in the first part of your declaration, 
where you own it would be a great satisfaction to you, to be 
placed upon the throne by our endeayours : but you discourage 
us from making use of them, by declaring it to be your right, 
* both by the laws of God and man.' As for the laws of God, we 
should think ourselyes great transgressors of them, should we, 
for your sake, rebel against a prince, who, under God, is the 
most powerful defender of that religion which we think the most 
pleasing to him : and as for the laws of man, we conceiye those 
Id be of that kind, which haye been enacted from time to timOi 
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for near thirty years past, against yon and your pretensions, by 
the legislature of this kingdom. 

Tou afterwards proceed to inyectiyes against the royal fam- 
ily : which, we do assure you, is a very unpopular topic, except 
to your few deluded friends among the rabble. 

Tou call them ' aliens 4o our country,' not considering that 
King George has lived above a year longer in England than ever 
you did. Tou say they are ' distant in blood,' whereas nobody 
ever doubted that King George is great grandson to King James 
the first, though many believe that you are not son to King 
James the second. Besides, all the world ackftowledge he is the 
nearest to our crown of the Protestant blood, of which you can- 
not have one drop in your veins, unless you derive it from such 
parents as you do not care for owning. 

Tour next argument against the royal family, is, that they 
are * strangers to our language : ' but they must be strangers to 
the British court who told you so. However, you must know, 
that we plain men should prefer a king who was a stranger to our 
language, before one who is a stranger to our laws and religion : 
for we could never endure French sentiments, though delivered 
in our native dialect ; and should abhor an arbitrary prince, 
though he tyrannised over us in the finest English that ever was 
spoken. For these reasons, sir, we cannot bear the thought of 
hearing a man, that has been bred up 'in the politics of Louis the 
fourteenth, talk intelligibly from the British throne ; especially, 
when we consider, however he may boast of his speaking Eng- 
lish, he says his prayers in an unknown tongue. 

We come now to the grievances for which, in your opinion, 
we ought to take up arms against our present sovereign. The 
grealcst you seem to insist upon, and which is most in the mouths 
of your party, is the union of the two kingdoms ; for which his 
majesty ought most certainly to be deposed, because it was made 
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under the reign of her, whom you call your * dear sister of glori- 
ous memory.' Other grieyances which you hint at under his 
majesty's administration, are, the murder of King Charles the 
first, who was beheaded before King George was bom; and the 
sufferings of King Charles the second) which, perhaps, his pre- 
sent majesty cannot wholly clear himself of, because he came into 
the world a day before his restoration. 

As on the one side you arraign his present majesty by this 
most extraordinary retrospect, on the other hand, you condemn 
his government by what we may call the spirit of second sight. 
You are not content to draw into his reign those mischiefs that 
were done a hundred years ago, unless we anticipate those that 
may happen a hundred years hence. So that the keenest of your 
arrows either fall short of him, or fly over his head. We take it 
for a certain sign that you arc at a loss for present grievances, 
when you are thus forced to have recourse to your 'future pros- 
pects and future miseries.' Now, sir, you must know, that we 
freeholders have a natural aversion to hanging, and do not know 
how to answer it to our wives and families, if we should venture 
our necks upon the truth of your prophecies. In our ordinary 
way of judging, we guess at the king's future conduct by what 
we have seen already ; and therefore beg you will excuse us, if, 
for the present, we defer entering into a rebellion, to which you 
so graciously invite us. When we have as bad a prospect of our 
King George's reign, as we should have of your's, then will be 
your time to date another declaration from your court at Com- 
merci : which, if we may be allowed to prophecy in our turn, can- 
not possibly happen before the hundred and fiftieth year of your 
reign. 

Having considered the past and future grievances mentit)ned 
in your declaration, we come now to the present ; all of which 
are founded upon this supposition, that whatever is done by his 
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majesty or Ids ministers to keep you out of the British throne, is 
a grieraiioeu These, sir, may be grievances to you, but they are 
none to us. On the eontraiy, we look upon them, as the greatest 
instances of his majesty's care and toidemess for his people. 
To take them in order : the first relates to the ministry, who are 
chosen, as you observe very rightly, out of the worst, and not the 
best of *your' subjects. Now, sir, can you in conscience think 
us to be such fools as to rebel against the king, for having em- 
ployed those who are his most eminent friends, and were the 
greatest sufferers in his cause, before he came to the crown ; and 
for having removed a general, who is now actually in arms against 
him, and two secretaries of state, both of whom have listed them- 
selves in your service ; or because he chose to substitute in their 
places, such men who had distinguished themselves by their zeal 
against you, in the most famous battles, negociations, and de- 
bates. 

The second grievance you mention, is, that the glory of the 
late queen has suffered, who, you insinuate, * had secured to you 
the enjoyment of that inheritance, out of which you had been so 
long kept.' This may, indeed, be a reason why her memory 
should be precious with you ; but you may be sure we shall think 
never the better of her, for her having your good word. For the 
same reason, it makes us stare, when we hear it objected to his 
present majesty, * that he is not kind to her faithful servants ; ' 
since, if we can believe what you yourself say, it is impossible 
they should be * his faithful servants.' And by the way, many 
of your private friends here, wish you would forbear babbling at 
that rate : for to tell you a secret, we are very apt to suspect 
that any Englishman who deserves your praise deserves to be 
hanged. 

The next grievance, which you have a mighty mind to redress 
among us, is the parliament of Great Britain, against whom you 
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bring a stale accusation, which has been used by every minority 
in the memory oi man ; namely, that it was procured by unwar- 
rantable influences and corruptions. We cannot, indeed, blame 
you for being angry at l^ose, who hare set such a round price 
upon your head. Tour accusation of our high court of parlia- 
ment, puts us in mind of a story, often told among us freehold- 
ers, concerning a rattle-brained young fellow, who being indicted 
for two or l^ree pranks upon the highway, told the judge he 
would swear the peace against him, for putting him in fear of his 
life. 

The next grievance is such a one, that we are amazed how it 
could come into your head. Your words are as follows. * Whilst 
the principal powers engaged in the late wars, do enjoy the bless- 
ings of peace, and are attentive to discharge their debts^ and 
ease their people. Great Britain, in the midst of peace, feels all 
the load of war. New debts are contracted, new armies are raised 
at home, Dutch forces are brought into these kingdoms.' What 
in the name of wonder do you mean ? Are you in earnest, or do 
you design to banter us ? Whom is the nation obliged to, for alt 
this load of war that it feels ? Had you been wise enough to 
have slept at Bar-le-duc in a whole skio, we should not have con- 
tracted new debts, raised new armies, or brought over Dutch 
forces to make an example of you. 

The most pleasant grievance is still behind, and, indeed, a 
most proper one to close up this. * King George has taken pos- 
session of the duchy of Bremen, whereby a door is opened to let 
in an inundation of foreigners from abroad, and to reduce these 
nations to the state of a province to one of the most inconsidera- 
ble provinces of the empire.* And do you then really believe 
\he mob-story, that King George designs to make a bridge of 
boats from Hanover to Wapping ? We would have you know, 
that some of us read Baker^s Chronicle, and do not find that 
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William the Conqueror ever thought of making England a pro- 
vince to his native duchy of Normandy, notwithstanding it lay so 
much more convenient for that purpose : nor that King James 
the first had ever any thoughts of reducing this nation to the 
state of a province to his ancient kingdom of Scotland, though it 
lies upon the same continent. But pray how comes it to pass 
that the Electorate of Hanover has become all of a sudden one 
of the most inconsiderable provinces of the empire ? If you un- 
dervalue it upon the account of its religion, you have some rea- 
son for what you say ; though you should not think we are such 
strangers to maps, and live so much out of the world, as to be 
ignorant that it is for power and extent the second Protestant 
state in Germany ; and whether you know it or no, the Protes- 
tant religion in the empire is looked upon as a suflficient balance 
against popery. Besides, you should have considered, that in 
your declaration upon the king*s coming to the throne of Great 
Britain, you endeavoured to terrify us from receiving him, by rep- 
resenting him * as a powerful foreign prince, supported by a nu- 
merous army of his own subjects.' Be that as it will ; we are no 
more afraid of being a province to Hanover, than the Hanoveri- 
ans are apprehensive of being a province to Bremen. 

We have now taken notice of those great evils which you 
have come to rescue us from : but as they are such as we have 
neither felt or seen, we desire you will put yourself to no farther 
trouble 'for our sakes. 

You afterwards begin a kind of Te Deum, before the time, in 
that remarkable sentence, * We adore the wisdom of the Divine 
Providence, which has opened a way to our restoration, by the 
success of those very measures that were laid to disappoint us for 
ever.' We are at a loss to know what you mean by this devout 
jargon : but by what goes before and follows, we suppose it to be 
this : that the coming of King George to the crown has made 
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many malecoiitenta, and by that means opened a way to your res- 
toration ; whereas, you should consider, that, if he had not come 
to the crown, the way had been open of itself. In the same pi- 
ous paragraph, ' You most earnestly conjure us to pursue those 
methods for your restoration, which the finger of God seems to 
point out to us." Now the only methods which we can make use 
of for that end, are ciyil war, rapine, bloodshed, treason, and per- 
jury; methods which we Protestants do humbly conceive, can 
nerer be pointed out to us by the finger of Ood. 

The rest of your declaration contains the encouragements 
you give us to rebel First, you promise to share with us * all 
dangers and difficulties' which we shall meet with in this worthy 
enterprise. You are very much in the right of it : you have 
nothing to lose, and hope to get a crown : we do not hope for 
any new freeholds, and only desire to keep what we have. As, 
therefore, you are in the right to undergo dangers and difficulties 
to make- yourself our master, we shall think ourselves as much in 
the right to undergo dangers and difficulties to hinder you from 
being so.' 

Secondly, You promise to * refer your and our interest to a 
Scotch parliament,' which you are resolved to call immediately. 
We suppose you mean if the frost holds. But, sir, we arc cer- 
tainly informed there is a parliament now sitting at Westminster, 
that are busy at present in taking care both of the Scotch and 
English interest, and have actually done every thing which you 
would * let' be done by our representatives in the Highlands. 

Thirdly, * You promise that if we will rebel for you against 
our present sovereign, you will remit and discharge all crimes of 
high treason, misprision, and all other crimes and offences whatso- 

• The honest freeholders conclude too fast^ in this place. The infer- 
ence from their own premises is only this. — We shall think ourselves as 
tmiek in the right to undergo nod angers and difficulties to assist goti in being so. 

VOL. III. — 3 
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ever, done or committed against you or your ^Either.' But will 
you answer in this case, that King George will forgive us? 
Otherwise we beseech you to consider what poor comfort it would 
be for a British freeholder to be conveyed up Holborn with your 
pardon in his pocket. And here we cannot but remark, that the 
conditions of your general pardon are so stinted, as to shew that 
vou are very cautious lest your good nature should carry you too 
far. Tou exclude from the benefit of it, all those who do not 
' ' from the time of your landing lay hold on mercy, and return to 
their duty and allegiance.^ By this means all neuters and lookers- 
on are to be executed of course : and by the studied ambiguity 
in which you couch the terms of your gracious pardon, you still 
leave room to gratify yourself in all the pleasures of tyranny and 
revenge. 

Upon the whole, we have so bad an opinion of rebellion, as 
well as of your motives to it, and rewards for it, that you may 
rest satisfied, there are few freeholders on this side the Forth 
who will engage in it : and we verily believe that you will sud- 
denly take a resolution in your cabinet of Highlanders to scamper 
off with your new crown, which we are told the ladies of those 
parts have so generously clubbed for. And you may assure 
yourself that it is the only one you are like to get by this notable 
expedition. And so we bid you heartily farewel. 

Dated Jan. 19, in the second year of 
oar publio happiae«8. 
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No. 10. MONDAY, JANUARY 23. 

Potior Ttaa est porieoIoeA libertM qoioto Bonrltla 

Ball. 

One may venture to affirm, that all honest and disinterested 
Britons of what party soeyer, if they understood one another, are 
of the same opinion in points of goyemment : and that the gross 
of the people, who are imposed upon by terms which they do not 
comprehend, are whigs in their hearts. They are made to be- 
lieve, that passive obedience and non-resistance, unlimited power 
and indefeasible right, have something of a venerable and reli- 
gious meaning in them ; whereas in reality they only imply, that 
a king of Great Britain has a right to be a tyrant, and that his 
subjects are obliged in conscience to be slaves. Were the case 
truly and fairly laid before them, they would know, that when 
they make a profession of such principles, they renounce their 
legal claim to liberty and property, and unwarily submit to what 
they really abhor. 

It is our happiness, under the present reign, to hear our king 
from the throne exhorting us to be ^ zealous asscrtors of the lib- 
erties of our country ; ' which exclude all pretensions to an 
arbitrary, tyrannic, despotic power. Those, who have the mis- 
fortune to live under such a power, have no other law but the 
will of their prince, and consequently no privileges, but what are 
precarious. For though in some arbitrary governments there 
may be a body of laws observed in the ordinary forms of justice, 
they are not sufficient to secure any rights to the people ; because 
they may be dispensed with, or laid aside, at the pleasure of the 
sovereign. 

And here it very much imports us to consider, that arbitrary 
power naturally tends to make a man a bad sovereign, who might 
possibly have been a good one, had he been invested with an au- 
thority limited and circumscribed by laws. None can doubt of 
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this tendency iu arbitrary power, who consider, that it fills the 
mind of man with great and unreasonable conceits of himself; 
raises him into a belief, that he is of a superior species to his 
subjects ; extinguishes in him the principle of fear, which is* one 
of the greatest motives to all duties ; and creates an ambition of 
magnifying himself, by the exertion of such a power in all its in- 
stances. So great is the danger, that when a sovereign can do 
what he will, he will do what he can. 

One of the most arbitrary princes in our age was Muley 
Ishmacl, Emperor of Morocco, who, after a long reign, died 
about a twelve-month ago. This prince was a man of much wit 
and natural sense, of an active temper, undaunted courage, and 
great application. Ho was a descendant of Mahomet ; and so 
exemplary for his adherence to tlie law of his prophet, that he 
abstained all his life from the taste of wine ; began the tinnual 
fast, or Lent of Ramadan, two montlis before his subjects ; was 
frc(|iicut in liis prayers ; and that lie might not want opportuni^ 
ties of kneeling, had fixed in all the spacious courts of his palace 
large consecrated stones pointing towards the east, for any occa- 
sional exercise of his devotion. What might not have been hoped 
from a prince of these endowments, had they not been all rendered 
useless and ineffectual to the good of his people by the notion of 
that power which they ascribed to him ! This will appear, if we 
consider how he exercised it towards his subjects in those three 
great points which arc the chief ends of governmeot, the preser- 
vation of their lives, the security of their fortunes, and the deter- 
minations of justice between man and man. 

Foreign envoys^ who have given an account of their audiences, 
describe this holy man mounted on horseback in an open court, 
with several of his Alcaydes, or governors of provinces about 
him standing bare-foot, trembling, bowing to the earth, and at 
every word he spoke, breaking out into passionate ezclamatioius 
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of l^raise, ts, ' Great is the wisdom of our lord the king; our lord 
the king speaks as an angel from heaven.' Happy was the man 
among them, who was so much a fifty ourite as to be sent on an er- 
rand to the most remote street in his capital ; which he performed 
with the greatest alacrity, ran through every puddle that lay in 
the way, and took care to return out of breath and covered with 
dirt, that he might shew himself a diligent and faithful minister. 
His majesty at the same time, to exhibit the greatness of his 
power, and shew his horsemanship, seldom dismissed the foreigner 
from his presence, 'till he had entertained him with the slaughter 
of two or three of his liege subjects, whom he very dexterously 
put to death with the tilt of his lance. St. Olon, the French 
envoy, tells us, that when ho had his last audience of him, he re- 
ceived him in robes just stained with an execution ; and that he 
was blooded up to his elbows by a couple of Moors, whom he had 
been butchering with his own imperial hands. By the calculation 
of that author, and many others, who have since given an account 
of his exploits, we may reckon that by his own arm he killed 
above forty thotisand of his people. To render himself the more 
awful, he chose to wear a garb of a particular colour when he was 
bent upon executions ; so that when he appeared in yellow, his 
great men hid themselves in comers, and durst not pay their 
court to him, till he had satiated his thirst of blood by the death 
of some of his loyal commoners, or of such unwary ofiBccrs of 
state as chanced to come in his way. Upon this account we are 
told, that the first news inquired after every morning at Mequinez, 
was, Whether the emperor were stirring, and in a good or bad 
humour ? As this prince was a great admirer of architecture, 
and employed many thousands in works of that kind^ if he did 
not approve the plan or the performance, it was usual for him to 
shew the delicacy of his taste by demolishing the building, and 
putting to death all that had a hand in it. I have heard but of 
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one instance of his mercy ; which was shewn to the master of an 
English vessel. This our countryman presented him with a 
curious hatchet, which he received very graciously ; and asking 
him whether it had a good edge, tried it upon the donor, who 
slipping aside from the blow, escaped with the loss only of his 
right ear ; for old Muley, upon second thoughts, considering that 
it was not one of his own subjects, stopped his hand, and would 
not send him to Paradise. I cannot quit this article of his ten- 
derness for the lives of his people, without mentioning one of his 
queens, whom he was remarkably fond of; as also a favorite prime 
minister, who was very dear to him. The first died by a kick of 
her lord the king, when she was big with child, for having gathered 
a flower as she was walking with him in his pleasure garden. The 
other was bastinadoed to death by his majesty ; who, repenting 
of the drubs he had given him when it was too late, to manifest 
his esteem for the memory of so worthy a man, executed the 
Burgeon that could not cure him. 

This absolute monarch was as notable a guardian of the for- 
tunes, as of the lives of his subjects. When any man among his 
people grew rich, in order to keep him from being dangerous to 
the state, he used to send for all his goods and chattels. His 
governors of towns and provinces, who formed themselves upon 
the example of their Grayid Monarque, practised rapine, violence, 
extortion, and all the arts of despotic government in their respec- 
tive districts, that they might be the better enabled to make him 
their yearly presents. For the greatest of his viceroys could 
only propose to himself a comfortable subsistence out of the plun- 
der of his province, and was in certain danger of being recalled 
or hanged, if he did not remit the bulk of it to his dread sove- 
reign. That he might make a right use of these j)rodigious 
treasures, which flowed in to him from all the parts of his wide 
empire, he took care to bury them under ground, by the hands 
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of his most truaty Blaves, and ihen cut their throats, as the most 
effectual method to keep them from making discoveries. These 
were his Ways and Means for raising money, by which he weak- 
ened the hands of the factious, and in any case of emergency, 
could employ the whole wealth of his empire, which he had thus 
amassed together in his subterraneous exchequer. 

As there is no such thing as property under an arbitrary 
government, you may learn what was Muley IshmaePs notion of 
it from the following story. Being upon the road, amidst his 
life-guards, a little before the time of the Ram-feast, he met one 
of his Alcaydes at the head of his servants, who were driving a 
great flock of sheep to market. The emperor asked whose they 
were : the Alcayde answered with profound submission, * They 
are mine, Ishmael, son of Elcherif, of the line of Hassan.^ 
' Thine i thou son of a cuckold,' said this servant of the Lord, 
' I thought I had been the only proprietor in this country ; Vupon 
which he run him through the body with his lance, and very 
piously distributed the sheep among his guards, for the celebra- 
tion of the feast 

His determinations of justice between man and man, were in- 
deed very summary and decisive, and generally put an end to 
the vexations of a law-suit, by the ruin both of plaintiff and de- 
fendant. Travellers have recorded some samples of this kind, 
which may give us an idea of the blessings of his administration. 
One of his Alcaydes complaining to him of a wife, whom he had 
received from his majesty's hands, and therefore could not divorce 
her, that she used to pull him by the beard ; the emperor, to re- 
dress this grievance, ordered his beard to be plucked up by the 
roots, that he might not be liable to any more such affronts. A 
country farmer haviug accused some of his negro guards for rob- 
bing him of a drove of oxen, the emperor readily shot the offen- 
ders : but afterwards demanding reparation of the accui^er, for 
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the loss of SO many brave fellows, and finding him insolvent, 
compounded the matter with him by taking away his life. There 
are many other instances, of the same kind. I must observe, 
however, under this head, that the only good thing he is celebrat- 
ed for, during his whole reign, was the clearing of the roads and 
highways of robbers, with which they used to be very much in- 
fested. But his method was to slay man, woman, and child, who 
lived within a certain distance from the place, where the robbery 
was committed. This extraordinary piece of justice could not 
but have its e£fect, by making every road in his empire unsafe for 
the profession of a free-booter. 

I must not omit this emperor's reply to Sir Cloudesly Shovel, 
who had taken several of his subjects by way of reprisal, for the 
English captives that were detained in his dominions. Upon the 
admiral's offering to exchange them on very advantageous terms, 
this good emperor sent him word. The subjects he had taken were 
poor men, not worth the ransoming ; and that he might throw 
them overboard, or destroy them otherwise as he pleased. 

Such was the government of Muley Ishmael, * the servant of 
God, the emperor of the faithful, who was courageous in the way 
of the Lord, the noble, the good.' 

To conclude this account, which is extracted from the best 
authorities, I shall only observe, that he was a great admirer of 
his late most Christian majesty. In a letter to him, he compli- 
ments him with the title of * sovereign arbiter of the actions and 
wills of his people.' And in a book published by a Frenchman, 
who was sent to him as an ambassador, is the following passage, 
' He is absolute in his states, and often compares himself to the 
emperor of France, who he says is the only person that knows 
how to reign like himself, and to make 'his will the law.' 

This was that emperor of France to whom the person who 
has a great mind to be king of these realms owed his education, 
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and firom whom he learned his notions of government What 
should hinder one, whose mind is so well seasoned with such pre- 
possessions, from attempting to copy after his patron, in the ex- 
ercise of snoh a power; especially considering that the party who 
espouse his interest, never fail to compliment a prince that dis- 
tributes all his places amoug them, with unlimited power on his 
part, and unconditional obedience on that of his subjects. 



No. 11. FRIDAY, JANUARY 27. 
Hon! 8olt qai mal y pensew 

Bt our latest advices, both from town and country, it appears, 
that the ladies of Great Britain, who are able to bear arms, that 
is, to smile or frown to any purpose, have already begun to com- 
mit hostilities upon the men of each opposite party. To this cud 
we are assured, that many of them on both sides exercise before 
their glasses every morning ; that they have already cashiered 
several of their followers as mutineers, who have contradicted 
them in some political conversations ; and that the whig ladies 
in particular, design very soon to have a general review of their 
forces at a play bespoken by one of their leaders. This set of 
ladies, indeed, as they daily do duty at court, are much more ex- 
pert in the use of their airs and graces than their female antago- 
nists, who are most of them bred in the country : so that the 
sisterhood of loyalists, in respect of the fair malecon tents, are 
like an army of regular forces, compared with a raw undisciplined 

militia. 

It is to this misfortune in their education that we may ascribe 
the rude and opprobrious language with which the disaffected 
part of the sex treat the present royal family. A little lively 
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rastic, who hath been trained up in ignorance and prejudice, will 
prattle treason a whole winter's evening, and string together a 
parcel of silly seditious stories, that are equally void of decency 
and truth. Nay, you sometimes meet with a zealous matron, 
who sets up for the pattern of a parish, uttering such invectives 
as are highly mis-becoming her, both as a woman and a subject. 
In answer, therefore, to such disloyal termagants, I shall repeat 
to them a speech of the honest and blunt duke du Sully, to an 
assembly of popish ladies, who were railing very bitterly against 
Henry the fourth, at his accession to the French throne; 
" Ladies," said he, " you have a very good king, if you know 
when you are well. However, set your hearts at rest, for he is 
not a man to be scolded or scratched out of his kingdom." 

But as I never care to speak of the fair sex, unless I have an 
occasion to praise them, I shall take my leave of these ungentle 
damsels; and only beg of them, not to make themselves less 
amiable than nature designed them, by being rebels to the best 
of their abilities, and endeavouring to bring their country into 
bloodshed and confusion. Let me, therefore, recommend to them 
the example of those beautiful associates, whom I mentioned in 
my eighth paper, as I have received the particulars of their 
behaviour from the person with whom I lodged their associa- 
tion. 

This association being written at length in a large roll of the 
finest vellum, with three distinct columns for the maids, wives, 
and widows, was opened for the subscribers near a fortnight ago. 
Never was a subscription for a raffling or an opera more crowded. 
There is scarce a celebrated beauty about town that you may not 
find in one of the three lists ; insomuch, that if a man, who did 
riot know the design, should read only the names of the subscri- 
bers, he would fancy every column to be a catalogue of toasts. 
Mr. Motteux has been heard to say more than once, that if he 
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Uad the portraits of all the associates, they would uiake a finer 
auction of pictures, than he or any body else had exhibited. 

Seyeral of these ladies, indeed, criticised upon the form of 
the association. One of them, after the perusal of it, wondered 
that among the features to be used in defence of their country, 
there was no mention made of teeth ; upon which she smiled very 
charmingly, and discovered as fine a set as ever eye beheld. 
Another, who was a tall lovely prude, holding up her head in a 
most majestic manner, said, with some disdain, she thought a 
good neck might have done his majesty as much service as 
smiles or dimples. A third looked upon the association as defec- 
tive, because so necessary a word as hands was omitted ; and by 
her manner of taking up the pen, it was easy to guess the reason 
of her objection. 

Most of the persons who associated, have done much more 
than by the letter of the association they were obliged to ; hav- 
ing not only set their names to it, but subscribed their several 
aids and subsidies for the carrying on so good a cause. In the 
virgin column is one who subscribes fifteen lovers, all of them 
good men and true. There is another who subscribes five admir- 
ers, with one tall handsome black man fit to be a colonel. In 
short, there is scarce one in this list who does not engage herself 
to supply a quota of brisk young fellows, many of them already 
cquipt with hats and feathers. Among the rest, was a pretty 
sprightly coquette, with sparkling eyes, who subscribed two quiv- 
ers of arrows. 

In the column of wives, the first that took pen in hand, writ 
her own name and one vassal, meaning her husband. Another 
subscribes her husband and three sons. Another her husband 
and six coach-horses. Most in this catalogue paired themselves 
with their respective mates, answering for them as men of honest 
principles, and fit for the service. 
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N. B. There were two in this column that wore association 
ribbons ; the first of them subscribed her husband, and her hus- 
band^s friend ; the second a husband and five lovers ; but upon 
inquiry into their characters, they are both of them found to be 
tories, who hung out false colours to be spies upon the associa- 
tion, or to insinuate to the world by their subscriptions, as if a 
lady of whig principles could love any man besides her husband. 

The widow's column is headed by a fine woman who calls 
herself Boadicea, and subscribes six hundred tenants. It was, 
indeed, observed that the strength of the association lay most in 
this column ; every widow, in proportion to her jointure, having 
a great number of admirers, and most of them distinguished as 
able men. Those who have examined this list, compute that 
there may be three regiments raised out of it, in which there 
shall not bo one man under six foot high. 

I must not conclude this account, without taking notice of 
the association ribbon, by which these beautiful confederates 
have agreed to distinguish themselves. It is, indeed, so very 
pretty an ornament, that I wonder any English woman wUl be 
without it. A lady of the association who bears this badge of 
allegiance upon her breast, naturally produces a desire in every 
male beholder, of gaining a place in a heart which carries on it 
such a visible mark of its fidelity. When the beauties of our 
island are thus industrious to shew their principles as well as 
their charms, they raise the sentiments of their countrymen, and 
inspire tliem at the same time both with loyalty and love. What 
numbers of proselytes may we not expect, when the most amiable 
of the Britons thus exhibit to their admirers the only terms upon 
which they are to hope for any correspondence or alliance with 
them ! It is well known that the greatest blow the French nation 
ever received, was the dropping of a fine lady's garter, in the 
reign of King Edward the third. The most remarkable battles 
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wbich haye been sinoe gained oyer that nation, were fonght under 
the anspices of a bine ribbon. As our British ladies have still 
the same faces, and our men the same hearts, why may we not 
hope for the same glorious achievements from the influence of 
this beaatifdl breast-knot ? 



No. 12. MONDAY, JANUARY 30. 

Qpftpropter, de BommA aalate restrft, P. 0. de yeetrls eoiOogiboa ac U1>eri^ d« arls ao foelt» 
de iknlB ae tamptis, de tntfoB orbis tectis §c sedlbus, de Imperlo, de libertate, de salute 
pctitaii deque nnlrenA re|mbUc4 decernlte dillgentar, ut inBtitnistia, ac ftyrttter. 

ClOKBO. 

' Tms day having been set apart by public authority to raise 
in us an abhorrence of the great rebellion, which involved this 
nation in so many calamities, and ended in the murder of their 
sovereign ; it may not be unseasonable to shew the guilt of rebel- 
lion in general, and of that rebellion in particular which is stirred 
up against his present majesty. 

That rebellion is one of the most heinous crimes which it is 
in the power of man to commit, may appear from several consid- 
erations. First, As it destroys the end of all government, and 
the benefits of civil society. Government was instituted for 
maintaining the peace, safety, and happiness of a people. These 
great ends are brought about by a general conformity and sub- 
mission to that frame of laws which is established in every com- 
munity, for the protection of the innocent, and the punishment 
of the guilty. As on the one side men arc secured in the quiet 
possession of their lives, properties, and every thing they have 
a right to : so on the other side, those who offer them any injury 
in these particulars, are subject to penalties proportioned to theii 
leepeotive offences. Government, therefore, mitigates the in 
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equality of power among particular personS| and makes an in- 
noocnt man, though of the lowest rank, a match for the mightiest 
of his fellow-subjects ; since he has the force of the whole com- 
munity on his side, which is able to control the insolence or in- 
justice of any private oppressor. Now rebellion disappoints all 
these ends and benefits of government, by raising a power in 
opposition to that authority which has been established among a 
people for their mutual welfare and defence. So that rebellion is 
as great an evil to society, as government itself is a blessing. 

In the next place, rebellion is the violation of those engage- 
ments, which every government exacts from such persons as live 
under it ; and consequently, the most base and pernicious in- 
stance of treachery and perfidiousness. The guilt of rebellion in- 
creases in proportion as these engagements are more solemn and 
obligatory. Thus if a man makes his way to rebellion through 
perjury, he gives additional horrors to that crime, which is in it- 
self of the blackest nature. 

We may likewise consider rebellion as a greater complication 
of wickedness than any other crime we can commit. It is big 
with rapine, sacrilege, and murder. It is dreadful in its mildest 
effects, as it impoverishes the public ; ruins particular families ; 
begets and perpetuates hatreds among fellow-subjects, friends, 
and relations ; makes a country the seat of war and desolation, 
and exposes it to the attempts of its foreign enemies. In short, 
as it is impossible for it to take effect, or to make the smallest pro- 
gress, but through a continued course of violence and bloodshed ; 
a robber or a murderer looks like an innocent man, when we 
compare him with a rebel. 

I shall only add, that as in the subordination of a government 
the king is offended by any insults or oppositions to an inferior ma- 
gistrate ; so the sovereign ruler of the universe is affronted by a 
breach of allegiance to those whom he has set over us : Provi* 
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denee having delegated to the supreme magistrate in every conn • 
try the same power for the good of men, which that supreme ma- 
gistrate transfers to those several officers and substitutes who act 
under him, for the preserving of order and justice. 

Now if we take a view of the present rebellion which is formed 
against his majesty, we shall find in it all the guilt that is natu- 
rally inherent in this crime, without any single circumstance to 
alleviate it. Insurrections among a people to rescue themselves 
from the most violent and illegal oppressions ; to throw off a ty- 
ranny that makes property precarious, and life painful ; to pre- 
serve their laws and their religiotl to themselves and their pos- 
terity ; are excused from the necessity of such an undertaking, 
when no other means are left for the security of every thing that 
is dear and valuable to reasonable creatures. By the frame of 
our constitution, the duties of protection and allegiance are re- 
ciprocal ; and as the safety of a community is the ultimate end 
and design of government, when this, instead of being preserved, 
is manifestly destroyed, civil societies are excusable before God 
and man, if they endeavour to recover themselves out of so mise- 
rable a condition. For in such a case government becomes an 
evil instead of a blessing, and is not at all preferable to a state 
of anarchy and mutual independence. For these reasons, we 
have scarce ever yet heard of an insurrection that was not either 
coloured with grievances of the highest kind, or countenanced by 
one or more branches of the legislature. But the present rebel- 
lion is formed against a king, whose right has been established 
by frequent parliaments of all parties, and recognised by the 
most solemn oaths ; who has not been charged with one illegal 
proceeding ; who acts in perfect concert with the lords and com- 
mons of the realm ; who is famed for his equity and goodness, 
and has already very much advanced the reputation and interest 
of our country. The guilt, therefore, of this rebellion, has in it 
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all the most aggravating circumstances ; which will still appear 
more* plainly, if we consider, in the first place, the real motives 
to it 

The rebellion, which was one of the most flagitious in itself, 
and described with the most horror by historians, is that of Cata- 
line and his associates. The motives to it are displayed at large 
by the Roman writers, in order to inspire the reader with the ut- 
most detestation of it. Cataline, the chief of the rebellion, had 
been disappointed in his competition for one of the first offices 
in the government, and had involved himself in such private debts 
and difficulties, as nothing could extricate him out of, but the 
ruii^of an administration that would not intrust him with posts 
of honour or profit. His principal accomplices were men of the 
same character, and animated by the same incentives. They 
complained that power was lodged in the hands of the worst, to 
the oppression of the best : and that places were conferred on 
unworthy men, to the exclusion of themselves and their friends. 
Many of them were afraid of public justice for past crimes, and 
some of them stood actually condemned as traitors to their coun- 
try. These were joined by men of desperate fortunes, who hoped 
to find their account in the confusions of their country, were ap- 
plauded by the meanest of the rabble, who always delighted in 
change, and privately abetted by persons of a considerable figure, ' 
who aimed at those honours and preferments which were in the 
possession of their rivals. These are the motives with which 
Cataline's rebellion is branded in history, and which are ex- 
pressly mentioned by Sallust. I shall leave it to every unpre- 
judiced reader to compare them with the motives which have 
kindled the present rebellion in his majesty^s dominions. 

As this rebellion is of the most criminal nature from its mo- 
tives, so it is likewise if we consider its consequences. Should it 
succeed, (a supposition which, God be thanked, is very extrava- 
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gant) what must be ike natural efieoto of it upon our religion I 
what oould we expect from an army, blest by the pope, headed 
by a zealous Roman Catholic, encouraged by the most bigotted 
princes of the church of Rome, supported by contributions not 
only from these several potentates, but from the wealthiest of 
their convents, and officered by Irish papists and out-laws ! Can 
we imagine that the Roman Catholics of our own nation would 
so heartily embark in an enterprise, to the visible hazard of theii* 
lives and fortunes, did they only hope to enjoy their religion 
under those laws which are now in force ? In short, the danger 
to the Protestant cause is so manifest, that it would be an af- 
front to the understanding of the reader to endeavour farther to 
prove it 

Arbitrary power is so interwoven with popery, and so neces- 
sary to introduce it, so agreeable to the education of the Pre* 
tender, so conformable to the principles of his adherents, and so 
natural to the insolence of conquerors, that should our invader 
gain the sovereign power by violence, there is no doubt but he 
would preserve it by tyranny. I shall leave to the reader ^s own 
consideration, the change of property in general, and the utter 
extinction of it in our national funds, the inundation of nobles 
without estates, prelates without bishoprics, officers civil and 
military without places ; and in short, the several occasions of 
rapine and revenge, which would necessarily ensue upon such a 
fatal revolution. But by the blessing of Providence, and the 
wisdom of his majesty^s administration, this melancholy prospect 
is as distant as it is dreadful. 

These are the consequences which would necessarily attend 
the success of the present rebellion. But we will now suppose 
that the event of it should for some time remain doubtful. In 
this case we are to expect all the miseries of a civil war : nay, 
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the annies of the greatest foreign princes would be subsisted," and 
all the battles of Europe fought in England. The rebels have 
already shewn us, that they want no inclination to promote their 
cause by fire and sword, where they have an opportunity of prac- 
tising their barbarities. Should such a fierce and rapacious host 
of men, as that which is now in the highlands, fall down into our 
country, that is so well peopled, adorned, and cultivated, how 
would their march be distinguished by ravage and devastation ! 
might not we say of them in the sublime and beautiful words of 
the prophet, describing the progress of an enraged army from 
the north ; ' Before them is as the garden of Eden, and behind 
them as the desolate wilderness ; yea, and nothing shall escape 
them.' 

What then can we think of a party, who would plunge their 
native country into such evils as these ; when the only avowed 
motive for their proceedings is a point of theory, that has been 
already determined by those who are proper judges, and in whose 
determination we have so many years acquiesced. If the cala- 
mities of the nation in general can make no impression on them, 
let them at least, in pity to themselves, their friends and depen- 
dants, forbear all open and secret methods of encouraging a re- 
bellion, so destructive, and so unprovoked. All human proba- 
bilities are against them ; and they cannot expect success, but 
from a miraculous interposition of the Almighty. And this we 
may with all christian humility hope, will not turn against us, 
who observe those oaths which we have made in his presence ; 
who are zealous for the safety of that religion, which we think 
most acceptable in his sight ; and who endeavour to preserve that 
constitution which is most conducive to the happiness of our 
country. 

* Stihtiited — the proper word is maintained, or supported To Mubeitt^ 
is a neutral verb, and cannot be used, as here, in a passive sense. 
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No. 13. FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 3. 
Ifnavnm tacoB peeu A prMepfbu aroent— Yzsa 

The most common, and indeed the most natural diyision of 
all offences, is into those of omission and commission. We may 
make the same division of that particolar set of crimes which 
regard human society. The greatest crime which can be com- 
mitted against it is rebellion ; as was shewn in my last paper. 
The greatest crime of omission, is an indifference in the particu- 
lar members of a society, when a rebellion is actually begun 
among them. In such a juncture, though a man may be innocent 
of the great breach which is made upon government, he is highly 
culpable, if he does not use all the means that are suitable to his 
station, for reducing the community into its former state of peace 
and good order. 

Our obligation to be active on such an occasion appears from 
the nature of civil government, which is an institution, whereby 
we are all confederated together for our mutual defence and secu- 
rity. Men who profess a state of neutrality in times of public 
daDger, desert the common interest of their fellow-subjects ; and 
act with independence to* that constitution into which they are 
incorporated. The safety of the whole requires our joint en- 
deavours. When this is at stake, the indifferent are not properly 
a part of the community ; or rather are like dead limbs, which 
are an encumbrance to the body, instead of beiug of use to it. 
Besides that, the protection which all receive from the same 
government, justly calls, upon the gratitude of all to strengthen 
it, as well as upon their self-interest to preserve it. 

But fjEirther ; if men, who in their hearts are friends to a 
government, forbear giving it their utmost assistance against its 

* To, Rather on. But the expre89ion is hardly EDglish. It should 
be— oiMf act, a$ if they had no depmdance on. 
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enemies, they put it in the power of a few desperate men to ruin 
the welfare of those who are much superior to them in strength, 
number, and interest. It was a remarkable law of Solon, the 
great legislator of the Athenians, that any person who in the 
ciyil tumults and commotions of the republic remained neuter, or 
an indifferent spectator of the contending parties, should, after 
the re* establishment of the public peace, forfeit all his posses- 
sions and be condemned to perpetual banishment This law 
made it necessary for every citizen to take his party, because it 
was highly probable the majority would be so wise as to espouse 
that cause which was most agreeable to the public weal, and by 
that means hinder a sedition from making a successful progress. 
At least, as every prudent and honest man, who might otherwise 
favour any indolence in his own temper, was hereby engaged to 
be active, such a one would be sure to join himself to that side 
which had the good of their country most at heart For this 
reason their famous law-giver condemned the persons who sat 
idle in divisions so dangerous to the government, as aliens to the 
community, and therefore to be cut off from it as unprofitable 
members. 

Further; Indifference cannot but be criminal, when it is 
conversant about objects which are so far from being of an in- 
different nature, that they are of the highest importance to our- 
selves and our country. If it be indifferent to us whether we 
are free subjects or slaves ; whether our prince be of our own re- 
ligion, or of one that obliges him to extirpate it ; we are in the 
right to give ourselves no trouble in the present juncture. A 
man governs himself by the dictates of virtue and good sense, 
who acts without zeal or passion in points that are of no conse- 
quence : but when the whole community is shaken, and the safety 
of the public endangered, the appearance of a philosophical or 
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an affiscted indolence moEi arise either from stupidity, or perfidi- 
oiiBness. 

When in the division of parties among ns, men only strove 
for the first place in the prince's favonr ; when all were attached 
to the same form of government, and contended only for the 
highest offices in it ; a prudent and an honest man might look 
upon the struggle with indifference, and be in no great pain for 
the success of either side. But at present the contest is not in 
reality between Whigs and Tories, but between Loyalists and 
Rebels. Our country is not now divided into two parties, who 
propose the same end by different means; but into such as would 
preserve, and such as would destroy it Whatever denominations 
we might range ourselves under in former times, men who have 
any natural love to their country, or sense of their duty, should 
exert their united strength in a cause that is common to all par- 
ties, as they are Protestants and Britons. In such a case, an 
avowed indifference is treachery to our fellow-subjects; and a 
lukewarm allegiance may prove as pernicious in its consequences 
as treason. 

I need not repeat here what I have proved at large in a for- 
mer paper, that we are obliged to an active obedience by the 
solemn oaths we have taken to his majesty ; and that the neutral 
kind of indifference, which is the subject of this paper, falls 
short of that obligation they lie under, who have taken such 
oaths ; as will easily appear to any one who coDsiders the form 
of those sacred and religious engagements. 

How then can any man answer it to himself, if, for the sake 
of managing his interest or character among a party, or out of 
any personal pique to those who are the most conspicuous for 
their seal in his majesty's service, or from any other private and 
self interested motive, he stands as a looker-on when the govcrn- 
jnent is attacked by an open rebellion ? especially when those 
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engaged in it, cannot have the least prospect of snccess, but by 
the assistance of the ancient and hereditary enemies to the 
British nation. It is strange that these Inkewarm friends to the 
government, whose zeal for their sovereign rises and falls with 
their credit at court, do not consider, before it be too late, that 
as they strengthen the rebels by their, present indifference, they 
at the same time establish the interest of those who are their 
rivals and competitors for public posts of honour. When there 
is an end put to this rebellion, these gentlemen cannot pretend to 
have had any merit in so good a work : and they may well be- 
lieve the nation will never care to see those men in the highest 
offices of trust, who when they are out of them, will not stir a 
finger in its defence. 



No. 14. MONDAY, FEBRUARY C. 

Periculosum est creuoro, et non credere : 
Utrlusqae exemplimi brevlter exponam rel, 
Hippolytns obllt, qa<a noverciB crcditum est: 
Cassandra quia non creditam, rait Ilimn. 
Ergo explorauda est Veritas moltiim pritis, 
Qniim stolta pravd Jitdicet sententia. 

PB.SDR. ^ 

Having in the seventh paper considered many of those false- 
hoods, by which the cause of our malecontents is supported ; I 
shall here speak of that extravagant credulity, which disposes 
each particular member of their party to believe them. This 
strange alacrity in believing absurdity and inconsistence may be 
called the political faith of a tory. 

A person who is thoroughly endowed with this political faith 
like a man in a dream, is entertained from one end of his life to 
the other with objects that have no reality or existence. He is 
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daily nonrafaed and kept in hnmonr by fiction and delusion ; and 
may be compared to the old obstmate knight in Rabelais, that 
every morning swallowed a chimera for his breakfast. 

This political faith of a malecontent is altogether founded on 
hope. He does not gire credit to any thing because it is proba- 
ble, bat because it is pleasing. His wishes serve him instead of 
reasons, to confirm the truth of what he hears. There is no re- 
port so incredible or contradictory in Itself which he doth not 
cheerfully believe, if it tends to the advancement of the cause. 
In short, a malecontent, who is a good believer, has generally n 
reason to repeat the celebrated rant of an ancient father, * Cr edo ^ 
quisLisopossibile est : ' which is as much as to say, ' It must be 
true, because it is impossible.' 

It has been very well observed, that the most credulous man 
in the world is the atheist, who believes the universe to be the 
production of chance. In the same manner a tory, who is the 
greatest believer in what is improbable, is the greatest infidel in 
what is certain. Let a friend to the government relate to him a 
matter of fact, he turns away his ear from him, and gives him the 
lie in every look. But if one of his own stamp should tell him 
that the king of Sweden would be suddenly at Pertn, and that 
his army is now actually marching thither upon the ice ; he hugs 
himself at the good news, and gets drunk upon it before he goes 
to bed. This sort of people puts one in mind of several towns in 
Europe that are inaccessible on the one side, while they lie open 
and unguarded on the other. The minds of our malecontents are 
indeed so depraved with those falsehoods which they are perpetu- 
ally imbibing, that they have a natural relish for error, and have 
quite lost the taste of truth in political matters. I shall there- 
fore dismiss this head with a saying of King Charles the second. 
This monarch, when he was at Windsor, used to amuse himself 
with the conversation of the famous Vossius, who was full of sto- 
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ries relating to the antiquity, learning, and manners, of the Chi- 
nese ; and at the same time a free-thinker in points of religion. 
The king, upon hearing him repeat some incredihle accounts of 
these eastern people, turning to those who were about him, ' This 
learned divine,' said he, ' is a very strange man : he believes 
every thing but the bible.' 

Having thus far considered the political faith of the party as 
it regards matters of fact, let us, in the next place, take a view 
of it with respect to those doctrines which it embraces, and which 
are the fundamental points whereby they are distinguished from 
those, whom they used to represent as enemies to the constitu- 
tion in church and state. How far their great articles of politi- 
cal faith, with respect to our ecclesiastical and civil government, 
are consistent with themselves, and agreeable to reason and truth, 
may be seen in the following paradoxes, which are the essentials 
of a tory*8 creed, with relation to political matters. Under the 
name of tories, I do not here comprehend multitudes of well- 
designing men, who were formerly included under that denomi- 
nation, but are now in the interest of his majesty and the present 
government. These have already seen the evil tendency of such 
principles, which are the Credenda of the party, as it is opposite 
to that of the whigs. 

ARTICLE I. 

That the church of England will be always in danger, till it 
has a popish king for its defender. 



That, for the safety of the church, no subject should be tole- 
rated in any religion diflferent from the established ; but that the 
head of our church may be of that religion which is most repug- 
nant to it. 
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m. 
That the Protestant interest in this nation, and in all Eu- 
rope, could not but floorish nnder the protection of one, who 
thinks himself obliged, on pain of damnation, to do all that lies 
in his power for the extirpation of it. 

IV. 

That we may safely rely upon the promises of one, whose re- 
ligion allows him to make them, and at the same time obliges 
him to break them. 

V. 

That a good man should haye a greater abhorrence of Pros- 
byterianism which is perverseness, than of Popery which is but 
idolatry. 

VI. 

That a person who hopes to be King of England by the 
assistance of France, would naturally adhere to the British in* 
terest, which is always opposite to that of the French. 

vn. 
That a man has no opportunities of learning how to govern 
the people of England in any foreign country, so well as in France. 

viu. 
That ten millions of people should rather chuse to fall into 
slavery, than not acknowledge their prince to be invested with 
an hereditary and indefeasible right of oppression. 

IX. 

That we are obliged in conscience to become subjects of a 
duke of Savoy, or of a French king, rather than enjoy for our 
sovereign, a prince who is the first of. the royal blood in the 
Protestant line. 
VOL. in.— 4 
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X. 

That non-resiBtanoe is the duty of eyerj Christian, whilst he 
is in a good place. 

zi. 

That we ought to profess the doctrine of passive obedience 
until such time as nature rebels against principle, that is, until 
we are put to the necessity of practising it. 

xn. 
That the Papists have taken up arms to defend the church 
of England with the utmost hazard of their lives and fortunes. 

XIII. 

That there is an unwarrantable faction in this island, con- 
sisting of King, Lords, and Commons. 

XIV. 

That the legislature, when there is a majority of whigs in it, 
has not power to make laws. 

XV. 

That an act of parliament to impower the king to secure 
suspected persons in times of rebellion, is the means to establish 
the sovereign on the throne, and consequently a great infringe- 
ment of the liberties of the throne. 
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No. 16. FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 10. 17ia 

Anxflfany qaoniam do oogltli ipd, 

Dlztk» ab bosto petam: yoltos Avertlto v6strot» 
SiqaisunSeiuadeat: et GorgoDls eztalit ora. 

OVXD. 

It is with great pleasure that I see a race of female patriots 
springing up in this island. The fairest among the daughters of 
Great Britain no longer confine their cares to a domestic life, but 
are grown anxious for the welfare of their country, and shew 
ihemselves good stateswomen as well as good housewives. 

Our she-confederates keep pace with us in quashing that rebel- 
lion which had begun to spread itself among part of the fair sex. 
K the men who are true to their king and country have taken 
Preston and Perth, the ladies have possessed themselves of the 
opera and the play-house with as little opposition of bloodshed. 
The non-resisting women, like their brothers in the Highlands, 
think no post tenable against an army that makes so fine an ap- 
pearance; and dare not look them in the face, when they are 
drawn up in battle-array. 

As an instance of this cheerfulness in our fair fellow-subjects 
to oppose the designs of the pretender, I did but suggest in one 
of my former papers, ' That the fan might be made use of with 
good success against Popery, by exhibiting the corruptions of the 
church of Rome in various figures ;' when immediately they took 
the hint, and have since had frequent consultations upon several 
ways and methods * to make the fan useful.' They have unani- 
mously agreed upon the following resolutions, which are indeed 
very suitable to ladies who are at the same time the most beauti- 
ful and the most loyal of their sex. To hide their faces behind 
the fan, when they observe a tory gazing upon them. Never to 
peep through it, but in order to pick out men, whose principles 
make them worth the conquest. To return no other answer i^ a 
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tory'8 addresses, than by counting the sticks of it all the while 
he is talking to them. , To avoid dropping it in the neighbour- 
hood of a malecontent, that he may not have an opportunity of 
taking it up. To shew their disbelief of any Jacobite story by a 
flirt of it To fall a fanning themselves, when a tory comes into 
one of their assemblies, as being disordered at the sight of him. 

These are the uses by which every fan may in the hands of a 
fine woman become serviceable to the public. But they have at 
present under consideration, certain fans of a Protestant make, 
that they may have a more extensive influence, and raise an 
abhorrence of Popery in a whole crowd of beholders : for they 
intend to let the world see what party they are of, by figures and 
designs upon these fans ; as the knights-errant used to distin- 
guish themselves by devices on their shields. 

There are several sketches of pictures which have been al- 
ready presented to the ladies for their approbation, and out of 
which several have made their choice. A pretty young lady will 
very soon appear with a fan, which has on it a nunnery of lively 
black-eyed vestals, who are endeavouring to creep out at the 
grates. Another has a fan mounted with a fine paper, on which 
is represented a group of people upon their knees very devoutly 
worshipping an old ten-penny nail. A certain lady of great 
learning has chosen for her device the council of Trent ; and 
another, who has a good satirical turn, has filled her fan with the 
figure of a huge tawdry woman, representing the whore of Baby- 
lon ; which sne is resolved to spread full in the face of any sister- 
disputant, whose arguments have a tendency to Popery. The 
following designs are already executed on several mountings. 
The ceremony of the holy Pontiff" opening the mouth of a car- 
dinal in a full consistory. An old gentleman with a triple crown 
upon his head, and big with child, being the portrait of Pope 
Joan. Bishop Bonner purchasing great quantities of faggots 
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snd brushwood, for the conversion of heretics. A figure reach* 
ing at a sceptre with one hand, and holding a chaplet of beads 
in the other ; with a distant view of Smi^hfield. 

When our ladies make their seal thus visible upon their fans, 
and every time they open them, display an error of the church 
of Rome, it cannot but have a good effect, by shewing the enemies 
of our present establishment the folly of what they are contend- 
ing for. At least, every one must allow that fans are much more 
innocent engines for propagating the Protestant religion, than 
racks, wheels, gibbets, and the like machines, which are made 
use of for the advancement of the Roman Catholic. Besides, as 
every lady will of course study her fan, she will be a perfect 
mistress of the controversy, at least in one point of Popery ; and 
as her curiosity will put her upon the perusal of every other fan 
that is fashionable, I doubt not but in a very little time there 
will scarce be a woman of quality in Great Britain, who would 
not be an over-match for an Irish priest. 

The beautiful part of this island, whom I am proud to num- 
ber among the most candid of my readers, will likewise do well 
to reflect, that our dispute at present concerns our civil as well 
as religious rights. I shall therefore only offer it to their 
thoughts as a point that highly deserves their consideration, 
whether the fan may not also be made use of with regard to our 
political constitution. As a Freeholder, I would not have them 
confine their cares for us as we are Protestants, but at the same 
time have an eye to our happiness as we are Britons. In this 
case they would give a new turn to the minds of their country- 
men, if they would exhibit on their fans the several grievances 
of a tyrannical government. Why might not an audience of 
Muley Ishmael, or a Turk dropping his handkerchief in his 
Seraglio, be proper subjects to express their abhorrence both of 
despotic power, and of male tyranny ? or if they have a fancy 
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for burlesque, what would thej think of a French cobbler cutting 
fhoes for several of his fellow-subjects out of an old apple-tree ? 
on the contrary, a fine woman, who would maintain the dignity 
of her seXy might bear a string of galley slaves, dragging their 
chains the whole breadth of her fan ; and at the same time, to 
celebrate her own triumphs, might order every slave to be drawn 
with the face of one of her admirers. 

I only propose these as hincs to my gentle readers, which they 
may alter or improve as they shall think fit : but cannot conclude 
without congratulating our country upon this disposition among 
the most amiable of .its inhabitants, to consider in their oma* 
ments the advantage of the public as well as of their persons. 
It was with the same spirit, though not with the same politeness, 
that the ancient British women had the figures of monsters 
painted on their naked bodies, in order (as our historians tell us) 
to make themselves beautiful in the eyes of their countrymen, 
and terrible to their enemies. If this project goes on, we may 
boast that our sister whigs have the finest fans, as well as the 
most beautiful faces, of any ladies in the world. At least, we 
may venture to foretel, that the figures in their fans will lessen 
the tory interest, much more than those in the Oxford Almanacs 
will advance it. 



No. 16, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 13. 

Itaqae quod plernmqae in atrod oegotlo Bolet, Senatns decrerit, darent operam oonBa1«8 
nd quid Respublica detrimentl capereL £a poteeta!> per Senatom more Eomano magls- 
tratai raarama permittitor, exercitom parare, bellain gerere, coercere omniboa modia 
aocloB atqne elves, domi miUtieqae Imperlom atque Jadlciam aammom habere. Aliter, 
Hoe populi JassQ nalll oaruin rerum Consoli Jus est. Salu 

It being the design of these papers to reconcile men to their 
own happinesSi by removing those wrong notions and prejudicet 
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which hinder them from seeing the advantage of themselyes and 
their posterity in the present establishment, I cannot but take 
notice of every thing that by the artifice of our enemies is made 
a matter of comphunt. 

Of this nature la the suspension of the Habeas Corpus act, 
by which his Majesty has been enabled, in these times of danger, 
to seize and detain the persons of such, who he had reason to be- 
liere were conspiring against his person and government. The 
expediency and reasonableness of such a temporary suspension 
in the present juncture may appear to every considerate man, 
who will turn his thoughts impartially on this subject. 

I have chosen in points of this nature to draw my arguments 
from the first principles of government, which, as they are of no 
party, but assented to by every reasonable man, carry the greater 
weight with them, and are accommodated to the notions of all 
my readers. Every one knows, who has considered the nature 
of government, that there must be in each particular form of it 
an absolute and unlimited power ; and that this power is lodged 
in the hands of those, who have the making of its laws, whether 
by the nature of the constitution it be in one or more persons, in 
a single order of men, or in a mixt body of different ranks and 
d^ees. It is an absurdity to imagine that those, who have the 
authority of making laws, cannot suspend any particular law, 
when they think it expedient for the public. Without such a 
power all government would be defective, and not armed with a 
sufficient force for its own security. As self-preservation by all 
honest methods is the first duty of every community as well as of 
every private person, so the public safety is the general view of 
all laws. When, therefore, any law does not conduce to this great 
end, but on the contrary in some extraordinary and unnatural 
joDCtures, the very observation of it would endanger the com- 
fy thftt law ought to be laid asleep for such a timCi by the 
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proper authority. Thus the very intention of our Habeas Corpus 
act, namely, the preservation of the liberties of the subject, 
absolutely requires that act to be now suspended, since the con- 
finement of dangerous and suspected persons, who might strength- 
en this rebellion, and spread a civil war through all parts of this 
kingdom, secures to us our civil rights, and every thing that can 
be valuable to a free people. 

As every government must in its nature be armed with such 
an authority, we may observe that those governments which have 
been the most famous for public spirit, and the most jealous of 
their liberty, have never failed to exert it upon proper occasions. 
There cannot be a greater instance of this, than in the old com- 
monwealth of Rome, who flattered themselves with an opinion, 
that their government had in it a due temper of the regal, noble, 
and popular power represented by the consuls, the senators, and 
the tribunes. The regal part was, however, in several points, 
notoriously defective, and particularly because the consuls had 
not a negative in the passing of a law, as the other two branches 
had. Nevertheless, in this government, when the republic was 
threatened with any great and imminent danger, they thought it 
for the common safety to appoint a temporary dictator, invested 
with the whole power of the three branches ; who, when the dan- 
ger was over, retired again into the community, and left the 
government in its natural situation. But what is more to our 
case, the consular power itself, though infinitely short of the re- 
gal power in Great Britain, was intrusted with the whole autho- 
rity which the legislature has put into the hands of his Majesty. 
We have an eminent instance of this in the motto of my paper, 
which I shall translate for the benefit of the English reader, after 
having advertised him, that the power there given to the consul, 
was in the time of a conspiracy. ' The senate, therefore, made a 
decree, as usual, when they have matters before them of so horrid 
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a nature, That the consuls should take care the commonwealth 
did not ^ffer any prejudice. By virtue of this very great power 
which the senate allows to the magistrate, according to the an- 
cient customs of ^Rome, he may raise an army, wage war, make 
use of all kinds of methods to restrain the associates and citizens 
of Rome, and exercise the supreme authority hoth at home and 
ahroad in matters civil and military ; whereas otherwise the con- 
sul is'not invested with any of these powers without the express 
command of the people.' 

There now only remains to shew, that his Majesty is legally 
possessed of this power ; and that the necessity of the present 
affairs requires he should be so. He is intrusted with it by the 
legislature of the nation ; and in the very notion of a legislature 
is implied a power to change, repeal, and suspend, what laws are 
in being, as well as to make what new laws they shall think fit 
for the good of the people. This is so uncontroverted a maxim, 
that I believe never any body attempted to refute it. Our legis- 
lature have, however, had that just regard for their fellow-sub- 
jects, as not to entertain a thought of abrogating this law, but 
only to hinder it from operating at a time when it would endan- 
ger the constitution. The king is empowered to act but for a 
few months by virtue of this suspension ; and by that means dif- 
fers from a king of France, or any other tyrannical prince, who 
in times of peace and tranquillity, and upon what occasion he 
pleases, sends any of his subjects out of the knowledge of their 
friends into such castles, dungeons, or imprisonments, as he 
thinks fit. Nor did the legislature do any thing in this that was 
unprecedented. The Habeas Corpus act was made but about 
five and thirty years ago, and since that time has been suspended 
four times before his present Majesty's accession to the throne : 
twice under the reign of King William and Queen Mary; once 
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under the reign of King William ; and once under the reign of 
Queen Anne. 

The necessity of this law at this time arose from the prospect 
of an invasion, which has since broke out into an actual rebellion ; 
and from informations of secret and dangerous practices among 
men of considerable figure, who could not have been prevented 
from doing mischief to their country but by such a suspension of 
this act of parliament. 

I cannot, however, but observe, that notwithstanding the 
lawfulness and necessity of such a suspension, had not the rebel- 
lion broke out aft«r the passing of this act of parliament, I do not 
know how those who had been the most instrumental in procuring 
it, could have escaped that popular odium, which their malicious 
and artful enemies have now in vain endeavoured to stir up 
against them. Had it been possible for the vigilance and en- 
deavours of a ministry to have hindered even the attempts of an 
invasion, their very endeavours might have proved prejudicial to 
them. Their prudent and resolute precautions would have 
turned to Wieir disadvantage, had they not been justified by those 
events, which they did all that was in their power to obviate. 
This naturally brings to mind the reflection of TuUy in the like 
circumstances, * That amidst the divisions of Kome, a man was in 
an unhappy condition who had a share in the administration, nay 
even in the preservation of the commonwealth. O conditioneyn 
miseram fion modo administrandcBy verum etiam conservayidce 
ReipzcbliccB ! ' 

Besides, every unprejudiced man will consider how mildly 
and equitably this power has been used. The persons confined 
have been treated with all possible humanity, and abridged of 
nothing but the liberty of hurting their country, and very prob- 
ably of ruining both themselves and their families. And as to 
the numbers of those who are under this short restraint, it is 
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▼eiy observable, that people do not seem so maoh surprised at 
the confinement of some, as at the liberty of many others. Bat 
we may from henoe conclude, what every Englishman must ob- 
serve with great pleasure, that his Majesty does not in this great 
point regulate himself by any private jealousies or suspicions, but 
by those evidences and informations he has received. 

We have already found the good consequences of this suspen* 
sion, in that it has hindered the rebellion from gathering the 
strength it would otherwise have gained ; not to mention those 
numbers it has kept from engagmg in so desperate an enterprise, 
with the many lives it has preserved, and the desolations it hiis 
prevented. 

For these and many other reasons, the representatives of 
Great Britain in parliament could never have answered it to the 
people they represent, who have found such great benefits from 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus act, and without it must 
have felt such fatal consequences, had they not, in a case of such 
great necessity, made use of this customary, legal, and reason- 
able method for securing his Majesty on the throne, and their 
country from misery or ruin. 



No. 17. FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 17. 

Hio nlger est : huno tu, Bomane, oaveto. Hob. 



We are told that in Turkey, when any man is the author of 
notorious falsehoods, it is usual to blacken the whole front of his 
house : nay, we have sometimes heard, that an ambassador whose 
* business it is ' (if I may quote his character in Sir Henry Wot- 
ton's words) * to lie for the good of his country,* has sometimes 
had ibis mark sei upon his house ; when he has been detected in 
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any piece of feigned intelligence, that has prejudiced the govern- 
ment, and misled the minds of the people. One could almost 
wish that the habitations of such of our countrymen as deal in 
forgeries detrimental to the public, were distinguished in the 
same manner ; that their fellow-subjects might be cautioned not 
to be too easy in giving credit to them. Were such a method 
put in practice, this metropolis would be strangely checquered ; 
some entire parishes would be in mourning, and several streets 
darkened from one end to the other. 

But I have given my thoughts in two preceding papers, both 
on the inventors and the believers of these public falsehoods and 
calumnies, and shall here speak of that contempt with which they 
are and ought to be received by those in high stations, at whom 
they are levelled. Any person, indeed, who is zealous for pro- 
moting the interest of his country, must conquer all that tender- 
ness and delicacy which may make him afraid of being ill spoken 
of; or his endeavours will often produce no less uneasiness to 
himself, than benefit to the public. Among a people who in- 
dulge themselves in the utmost freedoms of thought and speech, 
a man must either be insignificant, or able to bear an undeserved 
reproach. A true patriot may comfort himself under the at- 
tacks of falsehood and obloquy, from several motives and reflec- 
tions. 

In the first place he should consider, that the chief of his 
antagonists are generally acted by a spirit of envy ; which would 
not rise against him, if it were not provoked by his desert. A 
statesman, who is possessed of real merit, should look upon his 
political censurers with the same neglect, that a good writer re- 
gards his critics ; who are generally a race of men that are not 
able to discover the beauties of a work they examine, and deny 
that approbation to others which they never met with themselves. 
Patriots, therefore, should rather rejoice in the saccess of their 
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honest Hesigns, than be mortified by those who misrepresent 
them. 

They should likewise consider, that not only envy, but vanity, 
has a share in the detraction of their adversaries. Such asper- 
sions, therefore, do them honour at the same time that they are 
intended to lessen their reputation. They should reflect, That 
those who endeavour to stir up the multitude against them, do it 
to be thought considerable ; and not a little applaud themselves 
in a talent that can raise clamours out of nothing, and throw a 
ferment among the people, by murmurs or complaints, which they 
know in their own hearts are altogether groundless. There is a 
pleasant instance of this nature recorded at length in the first 
book of the annals of Tacitus. When a great part of the Roman 
l^ons were in a disposition to mutiny, an impudent varlet, who 
was a private sentinel, being mounted upon the shoulders of his 
fellow-soldiers, and resolved to try the power of his eloquence, 
addressed himself to the army, in all the postures of an orator, 
after the following manner : * You have given liberty to these 
miserable men,' said he, (pointing to some criminals whom they 
had rescued) * but which of you can restore life to my brother ? 
who can give me back my brother ? he was murdered no longer 
ago than last night, by the hands of those ruffians, who are enter- 
tained by the general to butcher the poor soldiery. Tell me, 
Blsesus, (for that was the name of the general, who was then sit- 
ting on the tribunal) tell me, where hast thou cast his dead body ? 
An enemy does not grudge the rites of burial. When I have 
tired myself with kissing his cold corpse, and weeping over it, 
order me to be slain upon it. All I ask of my fellow-soldiers, 
since we both die in their cause, is, that they would lay me in the 
same grave with my brother.* The whole army was in an uproar 
at this moving speech, and resolved to do the speaker justice, 
when, upon inquiry, they found that he never had a brother in 
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his life ; and that he had stirred up the sedition only to shew his 
parts. 

Public ministers would likewise do well to consider, that the 
principal authors of such reproaches as are cast upon them, are 
those who have a mind to get their places : and as for a censure 
arising from this motive, it is in their power to escape it when 
they please, and turn it upon their competitors. Malecontents 
of an inferior character are acted by the same principle ; for so 
long as there are employments of all sizes there will be murmur- 
ers of all degrees. I have heard of a counlry gentleman, who 
made a very long and melancholy complaint to the late Duke of 
Buckingham, when he was in great power at court, of several 
public grievances. The duke, after having given him a very pa- 
tient hearing, * My dear friend (says he) this is but too true ; but 
I have thought of an expedient which will set all things right, 
and that very soon.' His country friend asked him what it was. 
* You must know, (says the duke,) there's a place of five hundred 
pounds a year fallen this very morning, which I intend to put 
you in possession of." The gentleman thanked his grace, went 
away satisfied, and thought the nation the happiest imder heaven, 
during that whole ministry. 

But farther, every man in a public station ought to consider, 
that when there are two different parties in a nation, they will see 
things in different lights. An action, however conducive to the 
good of their country, will be represented by the artful and ap- 
pear to the ignorant as prejudicial to it. Since I have here, ac- 
cording to the usual liberty of essay-writers, rambled into several 
stories, I shall fetch one to my present purpose out of the Per- 
sian history. We there read of a virtuous young emperor, who 
was very much afflicted to find his actions misconstrued and de- 
famed by a party among his subjects that favoured another inter- 
est As he was one day sitting among the ministers of his Di* 
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^ van, and amusing himself after the eastern manner, with the so- 
lution of difl&cult problems and enigmas, he proposed to them in 
his turn the following one. * What is the tree that bears three 
hundred and sixty-five leaves, which are all black on the one side, 
I and white on the other?' His Grand vizier immediately replied, 

it was the year, which consisted of three hundred and sixty-five 
days and nights : ' But sir, (says he,) permit me at the same time 
to take notice, that these leaves represent your actions, which 
carry different faces to your friends and enemies, and will always 
appear black to those who are resolved only to look upon the 
wrong side of them. 

A virtuous man, therefore, who lays out his endeavours for 
ihe good of his country, should never be troubled at the reports 
which are made of him, so long as he is conscious of his own in- 
tegrity. He should rather be pleased to find people descanting 
upon his actions, because when they are thoroughly canvassed 
and examined, they are sore in the end to turn to his honour and 
advantage. The reasonable and unprejudiced part of mankind 
will be of his side, and rejoice to see their common interest 
lodged in such honest hands. A strict examination of a great 
man's character, is like the trial of a suspected chastity, which 
was made among the Jews by the waters of jealousy. Moses as- 
sures OB, that the criminal burst upon the drinking of them ; but 
if she was accused wrongfully, the Rabbins tell us, they height- 
ened her charms, and made her much more amiable than before : 
¥) that they destroyed the guilty, but beautified the innocent. 
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No. 18. FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 20. 

— — Inopem me copU fecit— Ovm. 

Evert Englishman will be a good subject to King George, in 
proportion as he is a good Englishman, and a lover of the consti- 
tution of his country. In order to awaken in my readers Che love 
of this their constitution, it may be necessary to set forth its su- 
perior excellency to that form of government, which many wicked 
and ignorant men have of late years endeavoured to introduce 
among us. I shall not, therefore, think it improper, to take 
notice from time to time of any particular act of power, exerted 
by those among whom the pretender to his Majesty's crown has 
been educated ; which would prove fatal to this nation, should it 
be conquered and governed by a person, who, in all probability, 
would put in practice the politics in which he has been so long 
instructed. 

There has been nothing more observable in the reign of hib 
present Gallic Majesty, than the method he has taken for sup- 
plying his exchequer with a necessary sum of money. The ways 
and means for raising it has been an edict, or a command in 
writing signed by himself, to increase the value of louis d'ors 
from fourteen to sixteen livres, by virtue of a new stamp which 
shall be struck upon them. As this method will bring all the 
gold of the kingdom into his hands, it is provided by the same 
edict that they shall be paid out again to the people at twenty 
livres each ; so that four livres in the score by this means accrue 
to his-Majesty out of all the money in the kingdom of France. 

This method of raising money is consistent with that form of 
government, and with the repeated practice of their late Grarul 
Mo)iarque ; so that I shall not here consider the many evil con- 
sequences which it must have upon their trade, their exchange, 
and public credit : I shall only take notioe of the whimBical cir- 
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enmstances a people must lie under, who can be thus made poor 
or rich by an edict, which can throw an alloy into a louis d'or, 
and debase it into half its former value, or, if his Majesty pleases, 
raise the price of it, not by the accession of metal, but of a mark 
By the present edict, many a man in France will swell into a 
plumb, who fell several thousand pounds short of it the day be- 
fore its publication. This conveys a kind of fairy treasure into 
their chests, even whilst they are under lock and key ; and is a 
secret of multiplication without addition. It is natural enough, 
however, for the vanity of the French nation to grow insolent 
upon this imaginary wealth, not considering that their neighbours 
think them no more rich by virtue of an edict to make fourteen 
twenty, than they would think them more formidable should 
there be another edict to make every man in the kingdom seven 
foot high. 

It was usual for his late most Christian Majesty to sink the 
value of their louis d'ors about \he time he was to receive the 
taxes of his good people, and to raise them when he had got them 
safe into his coffers. And there is no question but the present 
government in that kingdom will so far observe this kind of con- 
duct, as to reduce the twenty livres to their old number of four- 
teen, when they have paid them out of their hands ; which will 
immediately sink the present timpany of wealth, and re-establish 
the natural poverty of the Gallic n«ition. 

One cannot but pity the melancholy condition of a miser 
in this country, who is perpetually telling his livres, without be- 
ing able to know how rich ho is. He is as ridiculously puzzled 
and perplexed as a man that counts the stones on Salisbury plain, 
which can never be settled to any certain number, but are more 
or fewer every time ho reckons them. 

I have heard of a youog French lady, a subject of Louis the 
fourteenth, who was contracted to a marquis upon the foot of a 
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fiye thousand pound fortune, wluoh she had by her in specie ; but 
one of these unlucky edicts coming out a week before the intend- 
ed marriage, she lost a thousand pound, and her bridegroom into 
the bargain. 

The uncertainty of riches is a subject much discoursed of 
in all countries, but may be insisted on more emphatically in 
France than any other. A man is here under such a kind of sit- 
uation, as one who is managed by a juggler. He fancies he has 
so many pieces of money in his hand ; but let him grasp them 
never so carefully, upon a word or two of the artist they increase 
or dwindle to what number the doctor is pleased to name. 

This method of lowering or advancing money, we, who have 
the happiness to be in another form of government, should look 
upon as unwarrantable kind of clipping and coining. However, 
as it is an expedient that is often practised, and may be justified 
in that constitution which has been so thoroughly studied by the 
pretender to his Majesty's crown, I do not see what should have 
hindered him from making use of so expeditious a method for 
raising a supply, if he had succeeded in his late attempt to de- 
throne his Majesty, and subvert our constitution. I shall leave 
it to the consideration of the reader, if in such a case the follow- 
ing edict, or something very like it, might not have been ex- 
pected. 

'^ Whereas these our kingdoms have long groaned under an 
expensive and consuming land-war, which has very much exhaust- 
ed the treasure of the nation, we, being willing to increase the 
wealth of our people, and not thinking it advisably for this pur- 
pose to make use of the tedious methods of merchandise and 
commerce, which have been always promoted by a faction among 
the worst of our subjects, and were so wisely discountenanced by 
tfhe best of them in the late reign, do hereby enact by our sole 
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w^l antl pleasure, that every shilling iu Great Britain shall pass 
in all payments for the sum of fourteen pence, till the first of 
September next, and that every other piece of money shall rise 
and pass in current payment in the same proportion. The advan- 
tage which will accrue to these nations by this our royal dona- 
tive, will visibly appear to all men of sound principles, who are 
80 justly famous for their antipathy to strangers, and would not 
see the landed interest of their country weakened by the impor- 
tations of foreign gold and silver. But since by reason of the 
great debts which we have contracted abroad, during, our fifteen 
years reign, as well as of our present exigencies, it will be neces- 
sary to fill our exchequer by the most prudent and expeditious 
methods, we do also hereby order every one of our subjects to 
bring in these his fourteen-penny pieces, and all the other current 
cash of this kingdom, by what new titles soever dignified or dis- 
tinguished, to the master of our mint, who, after having set a 
mark upon them, shall deliver out to them, on or after the first 
of September aforesaid, their respective sums, taking only four 
pence for ourself for such his mark on every fourteen penny 
piece, which from henceforth shall pass in payment for eighteen- 
pence, and so in proportion for the rest. By this method, the 
money of this nation will be more by one third than it is at 
present ; and we shall content ourselves with not quite one fifth 
part of the current cash of our loving subjects ; which will but 
barely suffice to clear the interest of those sums in which we 
stand indebted to our most dear brother and ancient ally. We 
are glad of this opportunity of shewing such an instance of our 
goodness to our subjects, by this our royal edict, which shall be 
read in every parish church in Great Britain, immediately after 
the celebration of high mass. For such is our pleasure." 
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No. 19. FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 24. 

Pnldmun eft b«ue Ikoere ratpobllciB ; etlam bene dloere bAad abeordnm ett 

Bali. 

It has been usual these many years for writers, who have ap* 
proved the scheme of government which has taken place, to ex- 
plain to the people the reasonableness of those principles which 
have prevailed, and to justify the conduct of those who act in 
conformity to such principles. It therefore happens well for the 
party which is undermost, when a work of this nature falls into 
the hands of those who content themselves to attack their prin- 
ciples, without exposing their persons, or singling out any par- 
ticular objects for satire and ridicule. This manner of proceed- 
ing is no inconsiderable piece of merit in writers, who are often 
more influenced by a desire of fame, than a regard to the public 
good ; and who, by this means, lose many fair opportunities of 
shewing their own wit, or of gratifying the ill-nature of their 
readers. 

When a man thinks a party engaged in such measures as tend 
to the ruin of his country, it is certainly a very laudable and vir- 
tuous action in him to make war after this manner upon the whole 
body. But as several casuists are of opinion, that in a battle 
you should discharge upon the gross of the enemy, without level- 
ling your piece at any particular person ; so in this kind of com- 
bat also, I cannot think it fair to aim at any one man, and make 
his character the mark of your hostilities. There is now to be 
seen in the castle of Milan, a cannon bullet, inscribed, * This to 
the Maroschal de Crequi,' which was the very ball that shot him. 
An author who points his satire at a great man is to be looked 
upon in the same view with the engineer who signalized himself 
by this ungenerous practice. 

But as the spirit of the whigs and tories shews itself, upon 
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every occasion, to be very widely different from one another; so 
is it particularly visible in the writings of this kind, which have 
been published by each party. The latter may, indeed, assign 
one reason to justify themselves in this practice ; that having 
nothing of any manner of weight to offer against the principles 
of their antagonists, if they speak at all, it must be against their 
persons. When they cannot refute an adversary, the shortest 
way is to libel him ; and to endeavour at the making his person 
odious, when they cannot represent his notions as absurd. 

The Examiner was a paper, in the last reign, which was the 
&vourite work of the party. It was ushered into the world by 
a letter from a secretary of state, setting forth the great genius 
of the author, the usefulness of his design, and the mighty con- 
sequences that were to be expected from it. It is said to have 
been written by those among them whom they looked upon as 
their most celebrated wits and politicians, and was dispersed into 
all quarters of the nation with great industry and expense. Who 
would not have expected, that at least the rules of decency and 
candour would be observed in such a performance ? but, instead 
of this, you saw all the great men, who had done eminent services 
to their country but a few years before, draughted out one by 
one, and baited in their turns. No sanctity of character, or priv- 
ilege of sex, exempted persons from this barbarous usage. 
Several of oui^ prelates were the standing marks of public rail- 
lery, and many ladies of the firsBquality branded by name for 
matters of fact, which, as they were false, were not heeded, and, 
if they had been true, were innocent. The dead themselves 
were not spared. And here I cannot forbear taking notice of a 
kind of wit which has lately grown into fashion among the versi- 
fiers, epigrammatists, and other authors, who think it sufficient 
to distinguish themselves by their zeal for what they call the 
ia0x ehnrcb, while they sport with the most tremendous parts of 
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revealed religion. ^ Every one has seen epigrams upon the de- 
ceased fathers ot our church, where the whole thought has turned 
upon hell-fire. Patriots, who ought to be remembered with 
honour by their posterity, have been introduced as speakers in a 
state of torments. There is something dreadful even in repeat- 
ing these execrable pieces of wit, which no man who really be- 
lieves another life, can peruse without fear and trembling. It is 
astonishing to see readers who call themselves Christians, ap- 
plauding such diabolical mirth, and seeming to rejoice in the 
doom which is pronounced against their enemies, by such aban- 
doned scribblers. A wit of this kind may, with great truth, be 
compared to the fool in the Proverbs, * who plays with arrows, 
fire-brands, and death, and says. Am I not in sport ! ^ 

I must, in justice to the more sober and considerate of that 
party, confess, that many of them were highly scandalized at that 
personal slander and reflection which was flung out so freely by the 
libellers of the last reign, as well as by those profane liberties which 
have been since continued. And as for those who are either the 
authors or admirers of such compositions, I would have them 
consider with themselves, whether the name of a good church- 
man can atone for the want of that charity which is the most 
essential part of Christianity. They would likewise do well to 
reflect, how, by these methods, the poison has run freely into the 
minds of the weak and ignorant : heightened their rage against 
many of their fellow-subjects ; and almost divested them of the 
common sentiments of humanity. 

In the former part of this paper, I have hinted that the de- 
sign of it is to oppose the principles of those who are enemies to 
the present government, and the main body of that party who 
espouse those principles. But even in such general attacks there 
are certain measures to be kept, which may have a tendency 
rather to gain, than to irritate those who differ with you in their 
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Bentiments. The Examiner would not allow snoh as were of a 
contrary opinion to him, to be either Christians or fellow- subjects. 
With him they were all atheists, deists, or apostates, and a sepa- 
rate commonwealth among themselves, that ought either to be 
extirpated, or, when he was in a better humour, only to be 
banished out of their native country. They were often put in 
mind of some approaching execution, and therefore all of them 
advised to prepare themselves for it, as men who had then no- 
thing to take care of, but how to die decently. In short, the 
Examiner seemed to make no distinction between conquest and 
destruction. 

The conduct of this work has hitherto been regulated by 
different views, and shall continue to be so ; unless the party it 
has to deal with, draw upon themselves another kind of treat- 
ment. For if they shall persist in pointing their batteries against 
particular persons, there are no laws of war, that forbid the 
making of reprisals. In the mean time, this imdertaking shall 
be managed with that generous spirit which was so remarkable 
among the Romans, who did not subdue a country in order to 
put the inhabitants to fire and sword, but to incorporate them 
into their own community, and make them happy in the same 
government with themselves. 



-. No. 20. MONDAY, FEBRUARY 27. 

PriyatoB lllis oenBOs erat breris 

Gommane magnom 

Hob. 

It is very unlucky for those who make it their business to raise 
popular murmurs and discontents against his Majesty's govern- 
ment^ that they find so very few and so very improper occasion! 
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for them. To shew how hard they are set in this particnkr, 
there are eeveral, who for want of other materials, are forced to 
represent the bill which has passed thb session, for laying an ad- 
ditional tax of two shillings in the pound upon land, as a kind of 
grievance upon the subject. If this be a matter of complaint, 
it ought in justice to fall upon those who have made it necessary. 
Had there been no rebellion, there would have been no increase 
of the land-tax : so that in proportion as a man declares his 
aversion to the one, he ought to testify his abhorrence of the 
other. But it is very remarkable that those, who would per- 
suade the people that they are aggrieved by this additional 
burden, are the very persons who endeavour, in their ordinary 
conversation, to extenuate the hcinousness of the rebellion, and 
who express the greatest tenderness for the persons of the rebels. 
They shew a particular indulgence for that unnatural insur- 
rection which has drawn this load upon us, and are angry at the 
means which were necessary for suppressing it. There needs no 
clearer proof of the spirit and intention with which they act ; 
I shall, therefore, advise my fellow-freeholders to consider the 
character of any person who would possess them with the notion 
of a hardship that is put upon the country by this tax. If he be 
one of known affection to the present establishment, they may 
imagine there is some reason for complaint. But if, on the con- 
trary, he be one who has shewn himself indifferent as to the suc- 
cess of the present rebellion, or is suspected as a private abettor 
of it, they may take it for granted, his complaint against the 
land-tax is either the rage of a disappointed man, or the artifice 
of one who would alienate their affections from the present 
government. 

The expence which will arise to the nation from this rebel- 
lion, is already computed at near a million. And it is a melan- 
choly consideration for the freeholders of Great Britain, that the 
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trwuMm of th«r fbUow-sabjeets shonld bring upon them as great 
a oharge as ^e war with Franoe. At the same time every rea- 
sonable man among Uiem will pay a tax with at least as great 
cheerfiilness for stifling a oivil war in its birth, as for carrying 
on a war in a foreign oonntiy. Had not our first supplies been 
effiMstnal for the omshing of our domestic enemies, we should im- 
mediately haye beheld the whole kingdom a scene of slaughter and 
desolation : whereas, if we had failed in our first attempts upon 
a distant nation, we might have repaired the losses of one cam- 
paign by the advantages of another, and after several victories 
gained over us, might 'still have kept the enemy from our gates. 

As it was thus absolutely necessary to raise a sum that might 
enable the goTemment to put a speedy stop to the rebellion, so 
eould there be no method thought of for raising such a sum more 
proper, than this of laying an additional tax of fv^o shillings in 
the pound upon land. \ 

In the first place : this tax has been so often tried, that we 
know Uie exact produee of it, which in any new project is always 
▼eiy doubtful and uncertain. As we are thus acquainted with 
the produce of this tax, we find it is adequate to the services for 
which it is designed, and that the additional tax is proportioned 
to the supernumerary expence, which falls upon the kingdom 
this year by the unnatural rebellion, as it has been above 
stated. 

In the next place : no other tax could have been thought of, 
upon which so much money would have been immediately ad- 
vanced as was necessary in so critical a juncture for pushing our 
successes against the rebels, and preventing the attempts of their 
friends and confederates both at home and abroad. No body 
to make loans upon a new and untried project ; whereas 
never fail to bring in their money upon a land-tax, when 
the premium or interest allowed them, is suited to the haiard 
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they ran by saoh loans to the govemment. And here one ctonoi 
but bewail the misfortune of our country, when we consider, that 
the house of commons had last year reduced thb interest to four 
per cent., by which means there was a considerable saving to th^ 
nation ; but that this year they have been forced to give six per 
cent., as well knowing the fatal consequences that might have 
ensued, had there not been an interest allowed, which would 
certainly encourage the lender to venture, in such a time of dan- 
ger, what was indispensably necessary for the exigences of the 
public. 

Besides ; this is a method for raising a sum of money, that, 
with the ordinary taxes, will in all probability defray the whole 
expence of the year : so that there is no burden laid upon our 
posterity, who have been sufficiently loaded by other means of 
raising money ; nor any deficiency to be hereafter made up by 
ourselves ; which has been our case in so many other subsidies. 

To this we may add ; that we have no example of any other 
tax, which in its nature would so particularly affect the enemies to 
his Majesty's govemment. Multitudes of Papists and Nonjurors 
will be obliged to famish a double proportion out of their re- 
venues towards the clearing of that expence, which by their open 
and secret practices they have been instrumental in bringing 
upon their fellow-subjects. 

I shall only mention one consideration more ; that no other 
tax is so likely to cease as this is, when there is no farther oc- 
casion for it. This tax is established by a house of commons, 
which, by virtue of an act of parliament passed a few years ago, 
must consist for the most part of landed men ; so that a great 
share of the weight of it must necessarily fall upon the members 
of their own body. As this is an instance of their public spirit, 
80 we may be sure they would not have exerted it, had there not 
been an absolute necessity : nor can we doubt, that for the same 
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reasoBS, when tliifl necessity ceases, they will take the first op- 
portonity of easing themselves in this particular, as well as those 
whom they represent It is a celebrated notion of a patriot, who 
dgnally distinguished himself for the liberties of his country, 
that a house of commons should never grant such subsidies as 
are easy to be raised, and give no pain to the people, lest the 
nation should acquiesce under a burden they did not feel, and 
see it perpetuated without repining. Whether this notion might 
not be too refined, I shall not determine ; but by what has been 
already said, I think we may promise ourselves, that this ad- 
ditional tax of two shillings in the pound, will not be continued 
another year, because we may hope the rebellion will be entirely 
ended in this. 

And here, I believe, it must be obvious to every one^s reflec- 
tion, that the rebellion might not have concluded so soon, had 
not this method been made use of for that end. A foreign po- 
tentate trembles at the thought of entering into a war with so 
wealthy an enemy as the British nation, when he finds the whole 
landed interest of the kingdom engaged to oppose him with their 
united force ; and at all times ready to employ against him such 
a part of their revenues, as shall be sufficient to baffle his de- 
signs upon their country : especially when none can imagine, that 
he expects an encouragement from those, whose fortunes are 
either lodged in the funds, or employed in trade. 

The wisdom, therefore, of the present house of commons has 
by this tax, not only enabled the king to subdue those of his own 
subjects, who have been actually in arms against him, but to di- 
vert any of his neighbours from the hopes of lending them a com- 
petent assistance. 
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Quails In EnrotsB ripis, ant per Jags CTnthl, 
ExerMt Diana choroa : quam milie aecntas 
Hinc atqne bine glomerantar Oreades : Ilia pharetram 
Fert hnmttro, gradiensque Deaa sapereminet omne& 

Vmo. 

It is not easy for any one who saw the magnificence of yes- 
terday in the court of Great Britain/ to turn his thoughts for 
some time after on any other subject. It was a solemnity every 
way suited to the birth-day of a princess, who is the delight of 
our nation, and the glory of her sex. Homer tells us, that when 
the daughter of Jupiter presented herself among a crowd of 
goddesses, she was distinguished from the rest by her graceful 
stature, and known by her superior beauty, notwithstanding they 
were all beautiful. Such was the appearance of the Princess of 
Wales among our British ladies ; or (to use a more solemn 
phrase) of ' the King's daughter among her honourable women.^ 
Her Royal Highness, in the midst of such a circle, raises in the 
beholder the idea of a fine picture, where (notwithstanding the 
diversity of pleasing objects that fill up the canvas) the principal 
figure immediately takes the eye, and fixes the attention. 

When this excellent princess was yet in her father's court, 
she was so celebrated for the beauty of her person, and the ac- 
complishments of her mind, that there was no prince in the 
empire who had room for such an alliance, that was not ambitious 
of gaining her into his family, either as a daughter, or as a con- 
sort. He, who is now the chief of the crowned heads in Europe, 
and was then King of Spain, and heir to all the dominions of 
the house of Austria, sought her in marriage. Could her mind 
have been captivated with the glories of this world, she had them 

• The author rises with his snbjeet Tliis panegyrio is extremely well 
written. 
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all laid before her ; bat she generously declined them, because 
she saw the acceptance of them was inconsistent with what she 
esteems more than all the glories of this world, the enjoyment 
of her religion. Providence, however, kept in store a reward for 
such an exalted virtue ; and, by the secret methods of its wis- 
dom, opened a way for her to become the greatest of her sex, 
among those who profess that faith to which she adhered with so 
much christian magnanimity. 

This her illustrious conduct might, in the eye of the world, 
have lost its merit, had so accomplished a prince as his Royal 
Highness declared his passion for the same alliance at that time: 
it would then have been no wonder that all other proposals had 
been rejected. But it was the fame of this heroic constancy that 
determined his Royal Highness to desire in marriage a princess 
whose personal charms, which had before been so universally ad- 
mired, were now become the least part of her character. We, of 
the British nation, have reason to rejoice, that such a proposal 
was made and accepted ; and that her Royal Highness, with re- 
gard to these two successive treaties of marriage, shewed as 
much prudence in her compliance with the one, as piety in her 
refusal of the other. 

The princess was no sooner arrived at Hanover, than she im- 
proved the Justre of that court, which was before reckoned among 
the politest in Europe; and increased the satisfaction of that 
people, who were before looked upon as the happiest in the 
empire. She immediately became the darling of the Princess 
Sophia, who was acknowledged in all the courts of Europe the 
most accomplished woman of the age in which she lived, and who 
was not a little pleased with the conversation of one in whom she 
saw so lively an image of her own youth. 

But I shall insist no longer on that reputation which her 
Boyal Highness has acquired in other countries. We daily dis- 
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coyer those admirable qualities for vrhich she is so justly famed, 
and rejoice to see them exerted in our own country, where we 
Oiirselves are made happy by their influence. We are the more 
pleased to behold the throne of these kingdoms surrounded by a 
numerous and beautiful progeny, when we consider the yirtues 
of those from whom they descend. Not only the features, but 
the mind of the parent, is often copied out in the ofispring. But 
the princess we are speaking of takes the surest method of mak- 
ing her royal issue like herself, by instilling early into their 
minds all the principles of religion, yirtue, and honour, and sea- 
Boning their tender years with all that knowledge which they are 
capable of receiving. What may we not hope from such an un- 
common care in the education of the children of Great Britain, 
who are directed by such precepts, and will be formed by such 
an example I 

The conjugal virtues are so remarkable in her Boyal High- 
ness, as to deserve those just and generous returns of love and 
tenderness, for which the prince, her husband, b so universally 
celebrated. 

But there is no part of her Royal Highnesses character which 
we observe with greater pleasure, than that behaviour by which 
she has so much endeared herself to his Majesty ; though, indeed, 
we have no reason to be surprised at this mutual intercourse of 
duty and affection, when we consider so wise and virtuous a 
princess possessing, in the same sacred person, the kindest of 
fathers and the best of kings. And here it is natural for us to 
congratulate our own good fortune, who see our sovereign blessed 
with a numerous issue, among whom are heirs male in two direct 
descents, which has not happened in the reign of any English 
king since the time of his Majesty's great ancestor Edward the 
third, and is a felicity not enjoyed by the subjects of any other 
of the kings of Europe who are his contemporaries. We are 
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like Bwn entertained with the Yiew of a spaoioos landscape, 
where the eye passes over one pleasing prospect into another, till 
the sight is lost by degrees in a succession of delightful objects, 
and leaves us in the persuasion that there remain still more be- 
hind. 

But if we regard her Royal Highness in that light which 
diffuses the greatest glory round a human character, we shall find 
the christian no less conspicuous than the princess. She is as 
eminent for a sincere piety in the practice of religion, as for an 
inviolable adherence to its principles. She is constant in her at- 
tendance on the daily offices of our church, and by her serious 
and devout comportment on these solemn occasions, gives an ex 
ample that is very often too much wanted in courts. 

Her religion is equally free from the weakness of superstition, 
and the sourness of enthusiasm. It is not of that uncomfortable 
melancholy nature which disappoints its own end, by appearing 
unamiable to those whom it would gain to its interests. It dis- 
covers itself in the genuine efifects of Christianity, in affability, 
compassion, benevolence, evenness of mind, and all the offices of 
an active and imiversal charity. 

As a cheerful temper is the necessary result of these virtues, 
BO it shines out in all the parts of her conversation, and dissipates 
those apprehensions which naturally hang on the timorous or the 
modest, when they are admitted to the honour of her presence. 
There is none that does not listen with pleasure to a person in so 
high a station, who condescends to make herself thus agreeable, 
hy mirth without levity, and wit without ill-nature. 

Her Royal Highness is, indeed, possessed of all those talents 
which make conversation either delightful or improving. As she 
has a fine taste of the elegant arts, and is skilled in several 
modern languages, her discourse is not confined to the ordinary 
salyjects or forms of conversation, but can adapt itself with an 
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uncommon grace to every occasion, and entertain the politest 
persons of different nations. I need not mention, what is ob- 
aerred by every one, that agreeable tarn which appears in her 
sentiments npon the most ordinary affairs of life, and which is 
80 suitable to the delicacy of her sex, the politeness of her educa- 
tion, and the splendour of her quality. 

It would be vain to think of drawing into the compass of this 
paper, the pany eminent virtues which adorn the character of 
thiff great princess ; but as it is one chief end of this undertaking 
to make the people sensible of the blessings which they CDJoy 
under his Majesty's reign, I could not but lay hold on this op- 
portunity to speak of that which ought, in justice, to be reckoned 
among the greatest of them. 
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Stadlls radla, sermone btfbaroi, impeta strenaiu, mana promptafl^ oogitatioDe oeler. 

Velu PATSsa 

For the honour of his Majesty, and the safety of his govern- 
ment, we cannot but observe, that those who have appeared the 
greatest enemies to both, are of that rank of men, who are com- 
monly distinguished by the title of Fox-hunters. As several of 

* This Freeholder, together with the 44th and 47th, on a tory fox-hunter, 
have all the ease and gaiety of the best Spectators on Sir Roger de Coverley. 
And, in general, we may observe, that the gentle graces of Mr. Addison 
never forsake him, in a paper of humour ; the bent of his genius lying so 
strongly that way. 

If he any where writes beneath himself in the Freeholder, it is in those 
graver parts, which seem scarce susceptible of embellishment^ (as those on 
the habeas-corpus, and the land-tax^ or which require more time and re* 
cc>11ection in a writer who would do justice to his subject (as those on trade, 
and government) than he had to bestow upon them. Not but another 
reason might be, that he purposely restrained his wit> on many occasions, 
the better to adapt himself to the apprehension of his plainer readers, 
whom he was chiefly ooncerned to manage^ and whose idiot prcjudioea he 
wanted to remove. 
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these haye had no part of their education in cities, camps, or 
eonrts, it is doubtful whether they are of greater ornament or 
use to the nation in which they live. It would be an everlast- 
ing reproach to politics, should such men be able to overturn an 
establishment which has been formed by the wisest laws, and is 
supported by the ablest heads. The wrong noMons and preju- 
dices which cleave to many of these country gentlemen, who have 
always lived out of the way of being better informed, are not 
easy to be conceived by a person who has never conversed withy 
them. 

That I may give my readers an image of these rural states- 
men, I shall, without farther preface, set down an account of a 
discourse I chanced to have with one of them some time ago. I 
was travelling towards one of the remote parts of England, when 
about three o'clock in the afternooD, seeing a country gentleman 
trotting before me with a spaniel by his horse^s side, I made up 
to him. Our conversation opened, as usual, upon the weather ; j 
in which we were very unanimous ; having both agreed that it 
was too dry for the season of the year. My fellow-traveller, 
upon this, observed to me, that there had been no good weather 
since the revolution. I was a little startled at so extraordinary 
a remark, but would not interrupt him till he proceeded to tell 
me of the fine weather they used to have in King Charles the 
second's reign. I only answered that I did not see how the bad- 
ness of the weather could be the king's fault ; and, without wait- 
ing for his reply, asked him whose house it was we saw upon a 
rising ground at a little distance from us. He told me it beloDged 
to an old fanatical cur, Mr. Such-a-oqe, * You must have heard 
of him,' says he, *he's one of the Runi^.' I knew the gentleman's 
character upon hearing his name, but assured him, that to my 
knowledge he was a good churchman : * Ay I ' says he, with a 
kind of surprise, * We were told in the country, that he spoke 
VOL. in.— 5* 
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twice, in the Queen's time, against taking off the duties upon 
French claret.' This naturally led us in the proceedings of late 
parliaments, upon which occasion he affirmed roundly, that there 
had not been one good law passed since King William'ffaccession 

^^^ the throne, except the act for preserving the game. I had a 
mind to see him out, and therefore did not care for contradicting 
him. ' Is it not hard,' says he, ' tliat honest gentlemen should be 
taken into custody of messengers to prevent them from acting 
m^cording to their consciences ? But,' says he, ' what can we ex- 
pect when a parcel of factious sons of whores — ;— ' He was 
going on in great passion, but chanced to miss his dog, who was 
amusing himself about a bush, that grew at some distance behind 
us. We stood still till he had whistled him up; when he fell into 
a long panegyric upon his spaniel, who seemed, indeed, excellent 
in his kind : but I found the most remarkable adventure of his 
life was, that he had once like to have worried a dissenting- 
teacher. The master could hardly sit on his horse for laughiog 
all the while he was giving me the particulars of this story, which 
I found had mightily endeared his dog to him, and as he himself 
told me, had made him a great favourite among all the honest 
gentlemen of the country. We were at length diverted from 
this piece of mirth by a post-boy, who winding his horn at us, my 
companion gave him two or three curses, and left the way clear 

rfor him. * I fancy,' said I, Hhat post brings news from Scotland.* 
I shall long to see the next GaSette.' ' Sir,' says he, ^ I make it 
a rule never to believe any of your printed news. We never see, 
sir, how things go, except now and then in Dyer's Letter, and I 
read that more for the style than the news. The man has a 
clever pen, it must be owned. But is it not strange that we 
should be making war upon Church of England men, with Dutdli 
and Swiss soldiers, men of antimonarchical principles? these 
foreigndrs will never be loved in England, sir ; they have not 
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tbat wit and good-breeding that we have.' I most confess I did 
not expect to hear my new acquaintance yalne himself upon these 
qualifications, but finding him such a critic upon foreigners, I 
asked him if he had ever travelled ; he told me, he did not know 
what travelling was good for, but to teach a man to ride the grlfe^t 
horse, to jabber French, and to talk against passive obedience . 
to which he added, that he scarce ever knew a traveller in his 
life who had not forsook his principles, and lost his hunting-seat. 
' For my part,' says he, ' I and my father before me have always 
been for passive-obedience, and shall be always for opposmg a 
prince who makes use of ministers that are of another opinion. 
But where do you intend to mn to-night ? (for we were now come 
in sight of the next town) I can help you to a very good landlord 
if you will go along with me. He is a lusty, jolly fellow, that 
lives well, at least three yards in the girt, and the best Church 
of England man upon the road.' I had a curiosity to see this 
high-church inn-keeper, as well as to enjoy more of the conver- 
sation of my fellow-traveller, and therefore readily consented to 
set our horses together for that night. As we rode side by side 
through the town, I was let^nto the characters of all the princi- 
pal inhabitants whom we met in our way. One was a dog, another ' 
a whelp, another a cur, and another the son of a bitch, under 
which several denominations were comprehended all that voted 
on the whig side, in the last election of burgesses. As for those 
of his own party, he distinguished them by a nod of his head, 
and asking them how they did by their christian names. Upon 
our arrival at the inn, my compauion fetched out the jolly land- 
lord, who knew him by his whistle. Many endearments and pri- 
vate whispers passed between them ; though it was easy to see, 
by the landlord's scratching his head, that things did not go to 
their wishes. The landlord had swelled his body to a prodigious 
use, and worked up his complection to a standing crimson by 
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his zeal for the prosperity of the church, which he expressed 
every hour of the day, as his customers dropt in, by repeated 
bumpers. He had not time to go to church himself, but, as my 
friend told me in my ear, bad headed a mob at the pulling down 
of two or three merang-hquses. While supper was preparing, 
he enlarged upon the happiness of the neighbouring shire; ^For,'. 
says he, ^ there is scarce a Presbyterian in the whole county, ex- 
cept the bishop.' In short, I found by his discourse that he had 
learned a great deal of politics, but not one word of religion, 
from the parson of his parish ; and, indeed, that he had scarce 
*any other notion of religion, but that it consisted in hating Pres- 
byterians. I had a remarkable instance of his notions in this 
particular. Upon seeing a poor decrepid old woman pass under 
the window where we sat, he desired me to take notice of her ; 
and afterwards informed me, that she was generally reputed a 
witch by the country people, but that, for his part, he was apt to 
believe she was a Presbyterian. 

Supper was no sooner served in, than he took occasion, from 
a shoulder of mutton that lay before us, to cry up the plenty of 
England, which would be the happiest country in the world, pro- 
vided we would live within ourselves. Upon which, he expatiated 
on the inconveniences of trade, that carried from us the com- 
modities of our country, and made a parcel of up^sfarts as rich 
as men of the most ancient families of England. He then de- 
clared frankly, that he had always been against all treaties and 
alliances with foreigners ; * Our wooden walls,' says he, * are our 
security, and we may bid defiance to the whole world, especially 
if they should attack us when the militia is out.' I ventured to 
reply, that I had as great an opinion of the English fleet as he 
had ; but I could not see how they could be paid, and manned, 
and fitted out, unless we encouraged trade and navigation. He 
replied, with acme vehesience, that he would undertake to prove 
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trade would be the ruin of the EDgUsh nation. I would fain 
have put him upon it ; but he contented himself with affirming 
it more eagerly, to which he added two or three curses upon the 
London merchants, not forgetting the directors of the bank. 
After supper, he asked me if I was an admirer of punch : and 
immediately called for a sneaker. I took this occasion to in- 
sinuate the advantages of trade, by observing to him, that water 
was the only native of England that could be made use of on this 
occasion ; but that the lemon?, the brandy, the sugar, and the 
nutmeg, were all foreigners. This put him into some confusion ; 
but the landlord, who overheard me, brought him off, by affirm- ' 
ing, that for constant use, there was no liquor like a cup of Eng- 
lish water, provided it had malt enough in it. My 'squire laugH- 
ed heartily at the conceit, and made the landlord sit down with 
us. We sat pretty late over our punch ; and, amidst a great 
deal of improving discourse, drank the healths of several persons 
in the country, whom I had never heard of, that, they both as- 
sored me, were the ablest statesmen in the nation ; and of some 
Londoners, whom they extolled to the skies for their yrit, and 
who, I knew, passed in town for silly fellows. It being now 
midnight, and my friend perceiving by his almanac that the moon 
was up, he 'called for his horses, and took a sudden resolution to 
go to his house, which was at three miles distance from the town, 
after having bethought himself that he never slept well out of 
his own bed. He shook me very heartily by the hand at parting, 
and discovered a great air of satisfaction in his looks, that he 
had met with an opportunity of shewing his parts, and left me a 
much wiser man than he found me. 
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Illis in modam supra est, et snpe yenennm 
MonibuB inspirant ViRa. 



In the wars of Europe which were waged amoog our fore- 
fathers, it was usual for the enemy, when there was a king in 
the field, to demand by a trumpet in what part of the camp he 
resided, that they might avoid firing upon the royal pavilion. Our 
party-contests in England were heretofore managed with the 
same kind of decency and good-breeding. The person of the prince 
was always looked upon as sacred ; and whatever severe usage 
his friends or ministers met with, none presumed to direct their 
hostilities at their sovereign. The enemies of our present settle- 
ment arc of such a coarse kind of make, and so equally void of 
loyalty and good manners, that they are grown scurrilous upon 
the royal family, and treat the most exalted characters with the 
most opprobrious language. 

This petulance in conversation is particularly observed to pre- 
vail among some of that sex where it appears the most unbe- 
coming and the most unnatural. Many of these act with the 
greater licentiousness, because they know they can act with the 
greater impunity. This consideration, indeed, engages the most 
generous and well-bred even of our she malecontents, to make no 
ill use of the indulgence of our law-givers ; and to discover in 
their debates at least the delicacy of the woman, if not the duty 
of the subject. But it is generally remarked, that every one of 
them who is a shrew in domestic life, is now become a scold in 
politics. And as for those of the party, who are of a superior 
rank and unblemished virtue, it must be a melancholy reflection 
for them to consider that all the common women of the town are 
of their side ; for which reason they ought to preserve a mor« 
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than ordinary modesty in their satirical excursions, that their 
characters may not be liable to suspicion. 

If there is not some method found out for allaying these 
heats and animosities among the fair sex, one does, not Jcnow to 
what outrages they may proceed. I remember a hero in Scarron, 
who, finding himself opposed by a mixed multitude of both sexes 
with a great deal of virulent language, after having brought them 
to a submission, gave order (to keep them from doing farther 
mischief) that the men should be disarmed of their clubs, and 
that the women should have their nails pared. We are not yet 
reduced to the necessity of applying such violent remedies; 
but as we daily receive accounts of ladies battling it on both 
sides, and that those who appear against the constitution, make 
war upon their antagonists by many unfair practices and unwar- 
rantable methods, I think it is very convenient there should be a 
cartel settled between them. If they have not yet agreed upon 
any thing of this nature among themselves, I would propose to 
them the following plan, in which I have sketched our several 
roles suited to the politest sex in one of the most civilized 
nations : 

That in every political rencounter between woman and 
woman, no weapon shall be made use of but the tongue. 

That in the course of the engagement, if either of the com- 
batants, finding herself hard pressed by her adversary, shall pro- 
ceed to personal reflections, or discovery of secrets, they shall be 
parted by the standers by. 

That when both sides are drawn up in a full assembly, it 
flhall not be lawful for above five of them to talk at the same 
time. 

That if any shall detract i^om a lady^s character, (unless she 
be absent) the said detractress shall be forthwith ordered to the 
lowest place of the room. 
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That none presume to speak disrespectfully of his Majesty, 
or any of the royal family, on pain of three hours silence. 

That none be permitted to speak spightfully of the court, 
unless yiey can produce vouchers that they have been there. 

That the making use of news which goes about in whisper, 
unless the author be produced, or the fact well attested, shall 
be deemed fighting with white powder, and contrary to the laws 
of war. 

That any one who produces libels or lampoons, shall be re- 
garded in the same manner, as one who shoots with poisoned 
bullets. 

That when a lady is thoroughly convinced of the falsehood 
of any story she has related, she shall give her parole not to tell 
it for a certain truth that winter. 

That when any matter of doubt arises, which cannot other- 
wise be decided, appeal shall be made to a toast, if there be any 
such in the company. 

That no coquette, notwithstanding she can do it with a good 
air, shall be allowed to sigh for the danger of the church, or to 
shiver at the apprehensions of fanaticism. 

That when a woman has talked an hour and a half, it shall 
be lawful to call her down to order. 

As this civil discord among the sisterhood of Great Britain 
is likely to engage them in a long and lingering war, consisting 
altogether of drawn battles, it is the more necessary that there 
should be a cartel settled among them. Besides, as our English 
ladies are at present the greatest stateswomen in Europe, they 
will be in danger of making themselves the most unamiable part 
of their sex, if they continue to give a loose to intemperate lan- 
guage, and to a low kind of ribaldry, which is not used among 
the women of fuhion in any other country. 

Diioretion and good-nature have been always looked upon as 
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iSke dJBtingniflhlTig ornaments of female oonyersation. The wo- 
man, ' whose price is above rabies,' has no particular in the cha- 
racter giren of her by the wise man, more endearing, than that 
' she openeth her mouth with wisdom, and in her tongue is the 
law of kindness.' Besides, every fierce she-zealot should con- 
sider, that however any of the other sex may seem to applaud 
her as a partisan, there is none of them who would notlbe afraid 
of associating himself with her in any of the more private rela- 
tions of life. 

I shall only add, that there is no talent so pernicious as 
eloquence, to those who have it not under command : For which 
reason, women who are so liberally gifted by nature in this par- 
ticular, ought to study, with the greatest application, the rules 
of female oratory, delivered in that excellent treatise, entitled, 
* the Government of the Tongue.' Had that author foreseen the 
political ferment which is now raised among the sex, he would 
probably have made his book larger by some chapters than it is 
at present : but what is wanting in that work may, I hope, in 
some measure, be supplied by the above-written cartel. 
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i' 

B«l]nin Importanmn, ciyes, cum gente deoram, 
Inrictlflqae Tiris geritla-^ Vi«a 

A PHYSICIAN makes use of various methods for the recovery 
of sick persons ; and though some of them are painful, and all of 
them disagreeable, his patients are never angry at him, because 
they know he has nothing in view besides the restoring of (hem 
to a good state of health. I am forced to treat the disaffected 
part of his Majesty's subjects in the same manner, and may, 
tiierefore, reasonably expect the same returns of good-will. I 
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propose nothing to myself bat their happiness as the end of all 
my endeavpars; and am forced to adapt different remedies to 
those different constitutions, which are to be found in such a dis- 
tempered multitude. Some of them can see the unreasonable, 
and some of them the ridiculous side of wrong principle, and, 
according to the different frame of their minds, reject an opinion 
as it carries in it either the appearance of wickedness, or of dan- 
ger, or of folly. 

I have endeavoured to expose in these several lights the no- 
tions and practices of those who are enemies to our present es- 
tablishment. But there is a set of arguments, which I have not 
yet touched upon, and which often succeed, when all others faiL 
There are many who will not quit a project, though they find it 
pernicious, or absurd ; but will readily desist from it, when they 
are convinced it is impracticable. An attempt to subvert the 
present government is, God be thanked, of this nature. I shall, 
therefore, apply the considerations of this paper rather to the 
discretion than the virtue of our malecontents, who should act in 
the present juncture of affairs like experienced gamesters, that 
throw up their cards when they know the game is in the enemies 
hand, without giving themselves any unnecessary vexation in 
playing it out. 

In the reign of our two last British sovereigns, those who 
did not favour their interest might be ungenerous enough to act 
upon the prospect of a change, considering the precarious condi- 
tion of their health, and their want of issue to succeed them. 

But at present we enjoy a king of a long-lived &mi]y, who is 
in the vigour of his age, and blest with a numerous progeny. To 
this we may add his remarkable steadiness in adhering to those 
schemes which he has formed upon the maturest deliberation, and 
that submissive deference of his Royal Highness both from duty 
and inclination, to all the measures of his Royal Father. Nor 
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miiBt we omit that personal valour so peculiar to his Majesty and 
his illofltrioas house, which would be sufficient to vanquish, as we 
find it actually deters, both h'lfi foreign and domestic enemies. 

This great praice is supported by the whole Protestant inter- 
est of Europe, and strengthened with a long range of alliances 
that reach from one end of the continent to the other. He has 
a great and powerful king for his son-in-law; and can himself 
command, when he pleases, the whole strength of an electorate 
in the empire. Such a combination of sovereigns puts one in 
mind of the apparition of gods which discouraged ^neas from 
opposing the will of heaven. When his eyes were cleared of 
that mortal cloud which hung upon them, he saw the several 
celestial deities acting in a confederacy against him, and immedi- 
ately gave up a cause which was excluded from all possibility of 
success. 

But it is the greatest happiness, as well as the greatest pleas- 
ure of our sovereign, that his chief strength lies in his own king- 
doms. Both the branches of our legislature espouse his cause 
and interest with a becoming duty and zeal. The most consider- 
able and wealthy of his subjects are convinced, that the pros- 
perity of our sovereign and his people are inseparable : and we 
are very well satisfie^d, that his Majesty, if the necessity of affairs 
should require it, might find among the most dutiful of his sub- 
jects, men celebrated for their military characters, above any of 
the age in which they live. There is no question but his Majesty 
will be as generally valued and beloved in his British as he is in 
his German dominions, when he shall have time to make his royal 
virtues equally known among us. In the mean while we have 
the satisfaction to find, that his enemies have been only able to 
make ill impressions upon the low and ignorant rabble of the 
nation ; and to put the dregs of the people into a ferment. 

We have already seen how poor and contemptible a force has 
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been raised by those who have dared to appear openly against his 
Majesty, and how they were headed and encouraged by men 
whose sense of their guilt made them desperate in forming so 
rash an enterprise, and dispirited in the execution of it. But 
we have not yet seen that strength which would be exerted in the 
defence of his Majesty, the Protestant religion, and the British 
liberties, were the danger great enough to require it. Should 
the king be reduced to the necessity of setting up the royal 
standard, how many thousands would range themselves under it ! 
what a concourse would there be of nobles and patriots ! we 
should see men of another spirit than what has appeared among 
the enemies to our country, and such as would out-shine the re- 
bellious part of their fellow-subjects as much in their gallantry 
as in their cause. 

I shall not so much suspect the understandings of our adver- 
saries, as to think it necessary to enforce these considerations, by 
putting them in mind of that fidelity and allegiance which is so 
visible in his Majesty's fleet and army, or of many other particu- 
lars which, in all human probability, will perpetuate our present 
form of government, and which may be suggested to them by 
their own private thoughts. 

The party, indeed, that is opposite to our present happy set- 
tlement, seem to be driven out of the hopes of all human methods 
for carrying on their cause, and are, therefore, reduced to the 
poor comfort of prodigies and old women's fables. They begin 
to see armies in the clouds,* when all upon the earth hath for- 
saken them. Nay, I have been lately shewn a written prophecy 
that is handed among them with great secrecy, by which it ap- 
pears their chief reliance at present is upon a Cheshire miller 
who was bom with two thumbs upon bne hand. 

" The superstition of the people is always read^ to cateh^ in times of 
public conmiotion ; and a remarkable €turora borealts happened to set fire 
to itk at that time. 
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I liaye addressed this whole paper to the despair of our male- 
contents, not with a design to aggravate the pain of it, bat to 
nse it as a means* of making them happy. Let them seriously 
consider the vexation and disquietude of mind that they are 
treasuring up for themselves, by struggling with a power which 
will be always too hard for them ; and by converting his Majes- 
ty's reign into their own misfortune, which every impartial man 
must look upon as the greatest blessing to his country. Let 
them extinguish those passions, which can only imbitter their 
lives to them, and deprive them of their share in the happiness 
of the community. They may conclude that his Majesty, in 
spite of any opposition they can form against him, will maintain 
his just authority over them ; and whatever uneasiness they may 
give themselves, they can create none in him, excepting only 
because they prevent him from exerting equally his natural good- 
ness and benevolence to every subject in his dominions. 
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Quid crtaaptentUf Mznper idem relle atqoe Idem nolle.— Sssrsa 

If we may believe the observation which is made of us by 
foreigners, there is no nation in Europe so much given to change 
as the English. There are some who ascribe this to the fickle- 
ness of our climate ; and others to the freedom of our govem- 

* Ai a nuaruf] The use of the word means, in Enfflieh, is remarkable, 
and may be thought capriciouB. It seems to be of French extraction. 
The French have, le moyen, frequently but seldom Us mot/ens : we, on the 
contrary, prefer the plural termination, means ; yet still, for the most part 
(though not always) we use it as a noun of the sia^lar number, or f^s the 
Fren& U moyen. It is one of those anomalies, which use hath introduced 
and MtabUshed, in spite of analogy. We should not be allowed to say — a 
mstm of making men happy. 
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ment. Prom one or both of these caiises their writers deriye 
that variety of hnmours which appears among the. people in gen- 
eral, and that inconsistency of character which is to be found in 
almost every particular person. But as a man should always be 
upon his guard against the vices to which he is most exposed, so 
we should take a more than ordinary care not to lie at the mercy 
of the weather in our moral conduct, nor to make a capricious 
use bf that liberty which we enjoy by the happiness of our civir 
constitution. 

This instability of temper ought in a particular manner to be 
checked, when it shows itself in political affairs, and disposes men 
to wander from one scheme of government to another : since such 
a fickleness of behaviour in public measures, cannot but be at- 
tended with very fatal effects to our country. 

In the first place ; it hinders any great undertaking, which 
requires length of time for its accomplishment, from being 
brought to its due perfection. There is not any instance in his- 
tory which better confirms this observation, than that which is 
•till fresh in every one's memory. We engaged in the late war 
with a design to reduce an exorbitant growth of power in the 
most dangerous enemy to Great Britain. We gained a long and 
wonderful series of victories, and had scarce any thing left to do, 
but to reap the fruits of them : when on a sudden our patience 
failed us ; we grew tired of our undertaking ; and received terms 
from those, who were upon the point of giving us whatever we 
could have demanded of them. 

This mutability of mind in the English, makes the ancient 
friends of our nation very backward to engage with us in such 
alliances as are necessary for our mutual defence and security. 
It is a common notion among foreigners, that the English are 
good confederates in an enterprise which may be dispatched 
within a short compass of time ; but that they are not to be de- 
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pended upon in a work which cannot be finished without constancy 
and perseverance. Our late measures have so blemished our na- 
tional credit in this particular, that those potentates who are 
entered into treaties with his present Majesty, have been solely 
encouraged to it by their confidence in his personal firmness and 
integrity. 

I need not, after this suggest to my reader the ignominy and 
reproach that falls upon a nation, which distinguishes itself 
among its neighbours by such a wavering and unsettled con- 
duct. 

This our inconsistency in the pursuit of schemes which have 
been thoroughly digested, has as bad an influence on our domes- 
tic as on our foreign affairs. We are told, that the famous prince 
of Conde used to ask the English ambassador, upon the arrival 
of a mail, * Who was Secretary of State in England by that post ?* 
as a piece of raillery upon the fickleness of our politics. But 
what has rendered this a mbfortune to our country, is that publia 
ministers have no sooner made themselves masters of their busi- 
ness, than they have been dismissed from their employments ; 
and that this disgrace has befallen very many of them, not be- 
cause they have deserved it, biit because the people love to see 
new faces in high posts of honour. 

It is a double misfortune to a nation, which is thu^ given to 
change, when they have a sovereign at the head of them, that is 
prone to fall in with all the turns and veerings of the people. 
Sallust, the gravest of all the Roman historians, who bad formed 
his notions of regal authority from the manner in which he saw 
it exerted among the barbarous nations, makes the following re- 
mark : Plerumqtie Regice voluntatcSy uti vehementes^ sic mobiles^ 
uitpe ipsa sibi adversa. ^ The wills of kings, as they are gen- 
erally vehement, are likewise very fickle, and at different times 
oppoflite to themselves.* Were there any colour for this general 
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observation, how mnch does it redound to the honour of such 
t)rince8 who are exceptions to it I 

The natural consequence of an unsteady goyemment, is the 
perpetuating of strife and faction among a divided people. 
Whereas a king who persists in those schemes which he has laid, 
and has no other view in them but the good of his subjects, ex- 
tinguishes all hopes of advancement in those who would grow 
great by an opposition to his measures, and insensibly unites the 
contending parties in their common interest. 

Queen Elizabeth, who makes the greatest figure among our 
English sovereigns, was most eminently remarkable for that 
steadiness and uniformity which ran through all her actions, 
during that long and glorious reign. Bhe kept up to her chosen 
motto in every part of her life ; and never lost sight of those 
great ends, which she proposed to herself on her accession to the 
throne, the happiness of her people, and the strengthening of the 
Protestant interest. She often interposed her royal authority to 
break the cabals which were forming against her first ministers, 
who grew old and died in those stations which they filled with so 
great abilities. By this means she baffled the many attempts of 
her foreign and domestic enemies, and entirely broke the whole 
force and spirit of that party among her subjects, which was 
popishly affected, and which was not a little formidable in the 
beginning of her reign. 

The frequent changes and alterations in public proceedings, 
the multiplicity of schemes introduced one upon another, with 
the variety of short-lived favourites, that prevailed in their several 
turns onder the government of her successors, have by degrees 
broken us into those unhappy distinctions and parties, which 
have given so much uneasiness to our kings, and so often endan- 
gered the safety of their people. 

I question not but every impartial reader hath been before- 
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hand with me, in considering, on this occasion, the happiness of 
oar country nnder the goyemment of his present Majesty ; who 
is BO deservedly famous for an inflexihle adherence to those coun- 
sela which have a visible tendency to the public good, and to 
those persons who heartily concur with him in promoting these 
his generous designs. 

A prince of this character will be dreaded by his enemies, 
and served with courage and zeal by his friends \ and will either 
instruct us by his example, to fix the unsteadiness of our politics, 
or by his conduct hinder it from doing us any prejudice. 

Upon the whole, as there is no temper of mind more unmanly 
in a private person, nor more pernicious to the public in a mem- 
ber of a community, than that changeableness with which we are 
too justly branded by all our neighbours, it is to be hoped that 
the sound part of the nation will give no farther occasion for this 
reproach but continue steady to that happy establishment which 
has now taken place among us. And as obstinacy in prejudices 
which are detrimental to our country, ought not to be mistaken 
for that virtuous resolution and firmness of mind which is neces- 
sary to our preservation, it is to be wished that the enemies to 
our constitution would so far indulge themselves in this national 
humour, as to come into one change more, by falling in with that 
plan of government which at present they think fit to oppose. 
At least we may expect they will be so wise as to shew a legal 
obedience to the best of kings, who profess the duty of passive 
obedience to the worst. 
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BelU vM iMoemqne genuit, qneto belU gereDdA.— Yno. 

When the Athenians had long contended against the power 
of Philip, he demanded of them to give up their orators, as well 
knowing their opposition would be soon at an end if it were not 
irritated from time to time by these tongue-warriors. I have en- 
deavoured, for the same reason, to gain our female adversaries, 
and by that means to disarm the party of its principal strength. 
Let them give us up their women, and we know by experience 
how inconsiderable a resistance we are to expect from their 
men. 

This sharp political humour has but lately prevailed in so 
great a measure as it now does among the beautiful part of our 
species. They used to employ themselves wholly in the scenes 
of a domestic life, and provided a woman could keep her house in 
order, she never troubled herself about regulating the common- 
wealth. The eye of the mistress was wont to make her pewter 
shine, and to inspect every part of her household furniture as 
much as her looking-glass. But at present our discontented ma- 
trons are so conversant in matters of state, that they wholly 
neglect their private affairs : for we may always observe that a 
gossip in politics is a slattern in her family. 

It is indeed a melancholy thing to see the disorders of a 
household that is under the conduct of an angry stateswoman, 
who lays out all her thoughts upon the public, and is only atten- 
tive to find out miscarriages in the ministry. Several women of 
this turn are so earnest in contending for hereditary right, that 
they wholly neglect the education of their sons and heirs ; and 
are so taken up with their zeal for the church, that they cannot 
find time to teaoh their ohildren their oateohiflm. A lady who 
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thus intrades into the province of the men, was so astonishing a 
character among the old Romans, that when Amaesia * presented 
herself to speak before the senate, thej looked apon it as a prod- 
igy, and sent messengers to inquire of the oracle, what it might 
portend to the commonwealth? 

It would be manifestly to the disadvantage of the British 
cause, should our pretty loyalists profess an indifference in state- 
affidrs, while their disafFected sisters are thus industrious to the 
prejudice of their country ; and accordingly we have the satisfac- 
tion to find our she-associates are not idle upon this occasion. It 
is owing to the good principles of these his Majesty's fair and 
&ithful subjects, that our country-women appear no less amiable 
in the eyes of the male- world, than they have done in former 
ages. For where a great number of flowers grow, the ground at 
a distance seems entirely covered with them, and we must walk 
into it, before we can distinguish the several weeds that spring up 
in such a beautiful mass of colours. Our great concern is, to 
find deformity can arise among so many charms, and that the 
most lovely parts of the creation can make themselves the most 
disagreeable. But it is an observation of the philosophers, that 
the best things may be corrupted into the worst ; and the ancients 
did not scruple to affirm, that the furies and the graces were of 
the same sex. 

As I should do the nation and themselves good service, if I 
could draw the ladies, who still hold out against his Majesty, into 
the interest of our present establishment, I shall propose to their 
serious consideration, the several inconveniences which those 

• Amaefia. The story is told in Plutarch, [Numfl, p. 77. Ed. Par. 1624,] 
with this difference, that no name is mentioned, and, that the pleading waa 
in- the /orvm, and not before the senate. 

Dacier, indeed, in his notes on this place, mentions an Auruuia SenticL, 
who pleaded before the Praetor in a capital cause, but refers to no authori- 

S; and says nothine of consulting the oracle. Mr. A. seems to have jum- 
ed the§« two stones together, and to have put Amcuia for Amaaia, 
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among them undergo, who have not yet surrendered to the 
government. 

They should first reflect on the great sufferings and persecu- 
tions to which they expose thcmselyes by the obstinacy of their 
behaviour. They lose their elections in every club where they 
are set up for toasts. They are obliged by their principles to 
stick a patch on the most unbecoming side of their fore-heads. 
They forego the advantage of birthday suits. They are insulted 
by the loyalty of claps and hisses every time they appear at a 
play. They receive no benefit from the army, and are never the 
better for all the young fellows that wear hats and feathers. 
They are forced to live in the country and feed their chickens ; at 
the same time that they might shew themselves at court, and ap- 
pear in brocade, if they behaved themselves well. In short, what 
must go to the heart of every fine woman, they throw themselves 
quite out of the fashion. 

The above-mentioned motive must have an influence upon the 
gay part of the sex ; and as for those who are acted by more sub- 
lime and moral principles, they should consider, that they cannot 
signalize themselves as malecontents, without breaking through 
all the amiable instincts and softer virtues, which are peculiarly 
ornamental to womankind. Their timorous, gentle, modest be- 
haviour ; their affability, meekness, good-breeding, and many, 
other beautiful dispositions of mind must be sacrificed to a blind 
and furious zeal for they do not know what. A man is startled 
when ho sees a pretty bosom heaving with such party- rage, as 
is disagreeable even in that sex which is of a more coarse and 
rugged make. And yet such is our misfortune, that we some- 
times see a pair of stays ready to burst with sedition : and hear 
the most masculine passions exprest in the sweetest voices. I 
have lately been told of a country-gentlewoman, pretty much 
famed for this virility of behaviour in party-disputes, who, upon 
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Tenting her notions very freely in a strange place, was carried be- 
fore an honest justice of the peace. This prudent magistrate 
observing her to be a large black woman, and finding by her dis- 
course that she was no better than a rebel in a riding-hood, began 
to suspect her for my Lord Nithisdale ; till a stranger came to 
her rescue, who assured him, with tears in his eyes, that he was 
her husband. 

In the next place, our British ladies may consider, that by 
interesting themselves so sealously in the affairs of the public, 
they are engaged, without any necessity, in the crimes which are 
often committed even by the best of parties, and which they are 
naturally exempted from by the privilege of their sex. The 
worst character a female could formerly arrive at, was of being • 
an ill woman ; but by their present conduct, she may likewise de- 
serve the character of an ill subject. They come in for their 
share of political guilt, and have found a way to make themselves 
much greater criminals, than their mothers before them. 

I have great hopes that these motives, when they are assisted 
by their own reflections, will incline the fair one? of the adverse 
party to come over to the national interest, in which their own is 
so highly concerned ; especially if they consider, that by these 
superfluous employments which they take upon them as partisans, 
they do not only dip themselves in an unnecessary guilt, but are 
obnoxious to a grief and anguish of mind, which doth not pro- 
perly fall within their lot. And here I would advise every one 
of these exasperated ladies, who indulges that opprobrious elo- 
quence which is so much in fashion, to reflect on JEsop's fable of 
the viper. " This little animal, (says the old moralist) chancing 
to meet with a file, began to lick it with her tongue till the blood 
came ; which gave her a very silly satisfaction, as imagining the 
blood came from the file, notwithstanding all the smart was in her 
own tongue.*' 
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It is an old observation, that a time of peace is always a 
time of prodigies ; for as our news-writers must adorn their pa- 
pers with that which the critics call, ' The Marvellous,' thej are 
forced in a dead calm of affitirs, to ransack every element for 
proper amusements, and either to astonish their readers from 
time to time with a strange and wonderful sight, or be content to 
lose their ^ custom. The sea is generally filled with monsters 
when there are no fleets upon it. Mount ^tna immediately 
began to rage upon the extinction of the rebellion : and woe to 
. the people of Catanea, if the peace continues ; for they are sure 
to be shaken every week with earthquakes, till they are relieved 
by the siege of some other great town in Europe. The air has 
likewise contributed its quota of prodigies. We had a blazing 
star by the last mail from Genoa ; and in the present dearth of 
battles, have been very opportunely entertained, by persons of 
undoubted credit, with a civil war in the clouds, where our sharp- 
sighted malecontents discovered many objects invisible to an eye 
that is dimmed by whig-principles. 

I question not but this paper will fall in with the present hu- 
mour, since it cotitains a very remarkable vision of a highland 
seer,' who is famous among the mountains, and known by the 
name of second-sighted Sawney. Had he been able to write, we 
might probably have seen this vision sooner in print ; for it hap- 
pcDed to him very early in the late hard winter ; and is transmit- 
ted to me by a student at Glasgow, who took the whole relation 
from him, and stuck close to the facts, though he has delivered 
them in his own style. 

*■ Mr. A. is much too complaiBant to his Highland-seer^ in givine him 
the honour of so fine a vision as the following. He might haY« mtro* 
duced it, as a dream of his own, with more propriety. 
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'^ Sawnet was descended of an ancient family, very much re* 
nowned for their skill in prognostics. Most of his ancestors were 
second-sighted and his mother but narrowly escaped being burnt 
for a witch. As he was going out one morning very early to 
steal a sheep, he was seized on the sudden with a fit of second- 
sight. The face of the whole country about him was changed in 
the twinkling of an eye, and presented him with a wide pros- 
pect of new scenes and objects, which he had never seen till 
that day. 

^^ He discovered at a great distance ftom him a large f&bric, 
which cast such a glistering light about it, that it looked like a 
huge rock of diamond. Upon the top of it was planted a stand 
ard, streaming in a strong northern wind, and embroidered with 
a mixture of thistles and flower-de-luces. As he was amusing 
himself with this strange sight, he heard a bagpipe at some dis- 
tance behind him, and, turning about, saw a general, who seemed 
very much animated by the sound of it, marching towards him at 
the head of a numerous army. He learnt, upon inquiry, that they 
were making a procession to the structure which stood before 
him, and which he found was the Temple of Bebellion. He im- 
mediately struck in with them ; but described this march to the 
temple with so much horror, that he shivered every joint all the 
while he spoke of it. They were forced to clamber over so many 
rocks, and to tread upon the brink of so many precipices, that they 
were very often in danger of their lives. Sawney declared, that, 
for his own part, he walked in fear of bis neck every step he 
took. Upon their coming within a few furlongs of the temple, 
they passed through a very thick grove, consecrated to a deity 
who was known by the name of Treason. They here dispersed 
themselves into abundance of labyrinths and covered walks 
which led to the temple. The path was so very slippery, the 
shjide BO exceeding gloomy, and the whole wood so full of echoes, 
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that they were forced to march with the greatest warineM, cir- 
oumspection, and silence. Thej at length arrived at a great 
gate, which was the principal avenue to the magnificent fabric. 
Sawney stood some time at the entrance to observe the splendor 
of the building, and was not a little entertained with a prodigious 
number of statues, which were planted up and down in a spacious 
court that lay before it ; but, upon examining it more nicely, he 
found the whole fabric, which made such a glittering appearance, 
and seemed impregnable, was composed of ice, and that the several 
statues which seemed at a distance to be made of the whitest mar- 
ble, were nothing else but so many figures in snow. The front of the 
temple was very curiously adorned with stars and garters, ducal- 
coronets, generals* staffs, and many other emblems of honour 
wrought in the most beautiful frost-work. After having stood at 
gaze some time before this great gate, he discovered on it an in- 
scription, signifying it to be the Gate of Perjury. There was 
erected near it a great Colossus in snow that had two faces, and 
was drest like a Jesuit, with one of its hands upon a book, and 
the other grasping a dagger. Upon entering into the court, he 
took a particular survey of several of the figures. There was Se- 
dition with a trumpet in her hand, and Bapine in the garb of a 
Highlander: Ambition, Envy, Disgrace, Poverty, and Disap- 
pointment, were all of them represented under their proper em- 
blems. Among other statues, he observed that of Rumour 
whispering an idiot in the ear, who was the representative of 
credulity; and Faction embracing with her hundred arms an old- 
fashioned figure in a steeple-crowned hat, that was designed to 
express a cunning old gypsy, called Passive-obedience. Zeal, 
too, had a place among the rest, with a bandage over her eyes, 
though one would not have expected to have seen her represent- 
ed in snow. But the most remarkable object in this court-yard, 
was a huge tree that grew up before the poroh of the temple, and 
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WM of the Mme-kiiid with that, which Virgil tells us flourished 
at the entranoe of the infernal regions. For it bore nothing but 
dreams, which hung in clusters under every leaf of it The tra- 
vellers refreshed themselves in the shade of this tree before they 
entered the Temple of Rebellion, and after their frights and fa- 
tigues, received great comfort in the fruit which fell from it. At 
length the gates of the temple flew open, and the crowd rushed 
into it. In the centre of it was a grim idol, with a sword in the 
right hand, and a firebrand in the left. The forepart of the pe- 
destal was curiously embossed with a triumph, while the back- 
part, that lay more out of sight, was filled with gibbets and 
axes. This dreadful idol is worshipped, like several of old, with 
human sacrifices, and his votaries were consulting among them- 
selves, how to gratify him with hecatombs ; when, on a sudden, 
they were surprised with the alarm of a great light which ap- 
peared in the southern part of the heavens, and made its pro* 
gress directly towards them. This light appeared as a great 
mass of flame, or rather glory, like that of the smi in its 
strength. There were three figures in the midst of it, who were 
known by their several hieroglyphics, to be Religion, Loyalty, 
and Valour. The last had a graceful air, a blooming counten- 
ance, and a star upon its breast, which shot forth several pointed 
beams of a peculiar lustre. The glory which encompassed them, 
covered the place, and darted its rays with so much strength, 
that the whole fabric and all its ornaments began to melt. The 
several emblems of honour, which were wrought on the front in 
the brittle materials above mentioned, trickled away under the 
first impressions ot the heat. In short, the thaw was so violent, 
that the temple and statues ran off in a sudden torrent, and the 
whole winter-piece was dissolved. The covered walks were laid 
open by the light which shone through every part of them, and 
the dream-tree withered like the fitmous gourd that was sinitten 
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by the noonday sun. As for the votaries, they left the place 
with the greatest precipitation, and dispersed themselyes by 
flight into a thousand different paths among the mountains." 
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Pnebebant, allquiaqne nudo talt nsas In ilia— Ovid Mkt. 



Sir Francis Bacon, in the dedication before his history of 
Henry the seventh, observes, that peaceable times are the best to 
live in, though not so proper to furnish materials for a writer : 
as hilly countries afford the most entertaining prospects, though 
a man would chuse to travel through a plain one. To this we 
may add, that the times, which are full of disorders and tumults, 
are likewise the fullest of instruction. History, indeed, furnishes 
us with very distinct accounts of factions, conspiracies, civil wars, 
and rebellions, with the fatal consequences that attend them : but 
they do not make such deep and lasting impressions on our minds, 
as events of the same nature, to which we have ourselves been 
witnesses, and in wbich we, or our friends and acquaintance, have 
been sufferers. As adversity makes a man wise in his private 
affairs, civil calamities give him prudence and circumspection in 
his public conduct. 

The miseries of the civil war, under the reign of King 
Charles the first, and the consequences which ensued upon them, 
did, for many years, deter the inhabitants of our island from the 
thoughts of engaging anew in such desperate undertakings : and 
convinced them, by fatal experience, that nothing could be so 
pernicious to the English, and so opposite to the genius of the 
people, as the subversion of monarchy. In the like manner we 
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may hope that the great expences brought upon the nation by 
the present rebellion; the ^sufferings of innocent people, who 
have liyed in that place which was the scene of it ; with that 
dreadful prospect oY ruin and confusion which must have followed 
its success ; will secure us from the like attempts for the future, 
and fix his Majesty upon the throne of Great Britain; especially 
when those who are prompted to such wicked practices reflect 
upon the punishments to which the criminals have exposed them- 
selyes, and the miseries in which they have involved their rela- 
tions, friends, and families. 

It will be likewise worth their while to consider, how such 
tumults and riots, as have been encouraged by many, who we 
may hope did not propose to themselves such fatal consequences, 
lead to a civil war: and how naturally that seditious kind of con- 
versation, which many seem to think consistent with their religion 
and morality, ends in an open rebellion. I question not but the 
more virtuous and considerate part of our malecontents, are now 
stung with a very just remorse for this their manner of proceed- 
ing, which has so visibly tended to the destruction of their friends, 
and the sufferings of their country. This may, at the same time, 
prove an instructive lesson to the boldest and bravest among the 
disaffected, not to build any hopes upon the talkative zealots of 
their party ; who have shewn by their whole behaviour, that their 
hearts are equally filled with treason and cowardice. An army 
of trumpeters would give as great a strength to a cause, as this 
confederacy of tongue-warriors ; who, like those military musi- 
cians, content themselves with animating their friends to battle, 
and run out of the engagement upon the first onset. 

But one of the most useful maxims we can learn from the 
present rebellion, is, that nothing can be more contemptible and 
insignificant, than the scum of a people, when they are instigated 
against a king, who is supported by the two branches of th^ 
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legislature. A mob may pnll down a meeting-honse, but will 
never be able to overturn a government, which has a courageous 
and wise prince at the head of it, and one who is zealously assist- 
ed by the great council of the nation, that best know the value 
of him. The authority of the Lords and Commons of Great 
Britain, in conjunction with that of our sovereign, is not to be , 
controlled by a tumultuary rabble. It is big with fleets and 
armies, can fortify itself with what laws it shall judge proper for 
its own defence, can command the wealth of the kingdom for the 
security of the people, and engage the whole Protestant interest 
of Europe in so good and just a cause. A disorderly multitude 
contending with the body of the legislature, is like a man in a fit 
under the conduct of one in the fullness of his health and strength. 
Such a one is sure to be over-ruled in a little time, though he 
deals about his blows, and exerts himself in the most furious 
convulsions while the distemper is upon him. 

We may farther learn from the course of the present rebellion, 
who, among the foreign states in our neighbourhood, are the true 
and natural friends of Great Britain, if we observe which of them 
gave us their assistance in reducing our country to a state of 
peace and tranquillity ; and which of them used their endeavours 
to heighten our confusions, and plunge us into all the evils of a 
civil war. I shall only take notice under this head, that in for- 
mer ages it was the constant policy of France to raise and cherish 
intestine feuds and discords in the isle of Great Britain, that we 
might either fall a prey into their hands, or that they might pro- 
secute their designs upon the continent with less interruption. 
Innumerable instances of this nature occur in history. The most 
remarkable one was that in the reign of King Charles the first. 
Though that prince was married to a daughter of France, and 
was personally beloved and esteemed in the French court, it is 
well known that they abetted both parties in the civil war, and 
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always furniftbed sappKes to the weaker side, lest there should be 
aa end put to those fatal divisions. 

We might also observe, that this rebellion has been a means 
of discovering to his Majesty," how much he may depend upon 
the professions and principles of the sevei^l parties among his 
own subjects ; who are those persons thatr have espoused his in- 
terests with zeal or indifference ; and who among them are in- 
fluenced to their allegiance by places, duty, or affection. But as 
these, and several ether considerations, are obvious to the thoughts 
of every reader, I shall conclude, with observing how naturally 
many of those, who distinguish thcmsekes by the name of the 
High Church, unite themselves to the cause of Popery ; since it 
is manifest that all the Protostant-s concerned in the rebellion, 
were such as gloried in this distinction. 

It would be very unjust, to charge all who have ranged them- 
selves under this new denomination, as if they had done it with 
a design to favour the interests of Popery. But it is certain 
that many of them, who at their first setting out were most averse 
to^ the doctrines of the church of Bome, have, by the cunning 
of our adversaries, been inspired with such an unreasonable aver- 
sion to their Protestant brethren, and taught to think so favour- 
ably of the Boman Catholic principles, (not to mention the 
endeavours that have been used to reconcile the doctrines of 
the two churches, which are in themselves as opposite as light 
and darkness) that they have been drawn over insensibly into 
its interests. It is no wonder, therefore, that so many of 

• A means of dincovning to his Majesty. Tlie vorb, discm^er, implies 
the exertion of personal facultieR, and therefore cannot be used thus ab- 
•olntely; I mean, without a reference to some auent. He might have 
aaid, that by means of this rebellion, his Maksty has discovered how much, <te. 

*» Averse to^aversion to. Many would now pay, averse from ; some, 
perliaps, aversion from, Th<» case seems clearer in Ilie use of the adjective, 
than the substantive. Yet the Latins have, averso w me animo — avrrims 
lucro — aversus defensioui, <fec. But see the note on dissent with, in WTiig' 
Bxamimtr, Na L 446. 
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these deluded zealots have been engaged in a cause which they 
at first abhorred, and have wished or acted for the success of an 
enterprise, that might have ended in the extirpation of the Pro- 
testant religion in this kingdom, and in all Europe. In short, 
they are like the Syrians, who were first smitten with blindness, 
and unknowingly led out of their way into the capital of their 
enemy's country ; insomuch that the text tells us, ' When they 
opened their eyes, they found themselves in the midst of Samaria.' 
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/DIb te minorem qnod goris, ioiperaa. 
Hinc omne princlpiutn, hue refer ezitaoL 
Dii malta neglect! dederunt 

Hespcrlfie mala lactuosee. — Hob. 

This being a day in which the thoughts of our countrymen 
are, or ought to be, employed on serious subjects, I shall take 
the opportunity of that disposition of mind in my readers, to re- 
commend to them the practice of those religious and moral vir- 
tues, without which all policy is vain, and the best cause deprived 
of its greatest ornament and support. 

Common sense, as well as the experience of all ages, teaches 
us, that no government can flourish which doth not encourage 
and propagate religion and morality among all its particular 
men\bers. It was an observation of the ancient Romans, that 
their empire had not more increased by the strength of their 
arms, than by the sanctity of their manners : and Cicero, who 
seems to have been better versed than any of them, both in the 
theory and the practice of politics, makes it a doubt, whether it 
were possible for a community to exist, that had not a prevailing 
mixture of piety in its constitution. Justice, temperance, homi 
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litj, and almost eyerj other moral yirtue, do not only derive the 
blessings of Proyidence upon those who exercise them, hut are 
the natnral means for acquiring the puhlic prosperity.* Besides ; 
religious motives and instincts are so busy in the heart of every 
reasonable creature, that a man who would hope to govern a so- 
ciety without any regard to these principles, is as much to be 
contemned for his folly, as to be detested for his impiety. 

To this we may add, that the world is never sunk into such a 
state of degeneracy, but they pay a natural veneration to men of 
virtue ; and rejoice to see themselves conducted by those, who 
act under the awe of a Supreme Being, and who think themselves 
accountable for all their proceedings to the great judge and 
superintendent of human affairs. 

Those of our fellow-subjects, who are sensible of the happi- 
ness they enjoy in his Majesty's accession to the throne, are ob- 
liged, by all the duties of gratitude, to adore that Providence 
which has so signally interposed in our behalf, by clearing a way 
to the Protestant succession through such difiEculties as seemed 
insuperable ; by detecting the conspiracies which have been 
formed against it ; and, by many wonderful events, weakening 
the hands and baffling the attempts of all his Majesty's enemies, 
both foreign and domestic. 

The party who distinguish themselves by their zeal for the 
present establishment, should be careful, in a particular manner, 
to discover in their whole conduct such a reverence for religion, 

* Means for aequiring the public prosperity. Acquire, is another of 
those verbs that imply personal agency. See the note on discover, in the 
last paper. It should be, are the natural means by which men acquire those 
blessings — or, by which states acquire prosperity. Our grammars are very 
defective in their account of verbs active^ -which diflfcr widely from each 
other, though they take the same common name. In some, we regard 
little more than the transitive efifect ; in others, some energy of the effi- 
eient vs chiefly respected. Procure, and acquire, may, to some, appear syn« 
ooymous : yet^ trade may procure that wealth, which the tradesman only 
meqmrea. 
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as may shew how groundless that reproach is which is cast upon 
them by their enemies, of being averse to our national worship. 
While bthers engross to themselves the name of the Churc]^ and, 
in a manner, excommunicate theibest part of their fellow-subjects ; 
let us shew ourselves the genuine sons of it, by practising the 
doctrines which it teaches. The advantage will be visibly on 
out side, if we stick to its essentials ; while they triumph in that 
empty denomination which they bestow upon themselves. Too 
many of them are already dipt in the guilt of perjury and sedi- 
tion ; and as we remain unblemished in these particulars, let us 
endeavour to excel them in all the other parts of religion, and 
we shall • quickly find, that a regular morality is, in its own na- 
ture, more popular, as well as more meritorious, than an intem 
perate zeal. 

We have likewise, in the present times of confusion and dis- 
order, an oj)portunity of shewing our abhorrence of several prin- 
ciples which have been ascribed to us by the malice of our ene- 
mies. A disaffection to kings and kingly government, with a 
proneness to rebellion, have been often very unjustly charged on 
that party which goes by the name of whigs. Our steady and 
continued adherence to his Majesty and the present happy settle- 
ment, will the most eflfectually confute this calumny. Our ad- 
versaries, who know very well how odious commonwealth prin- 
ciples are to the English nation, have inverted the very sense of 
words and things, rather than not continue to brand us with this 
imaginary guilt : for with some of these men, at present, loyalty 
to our king is republicanism, and rebellion passive obedience. 

It has been an old objection to the principles of the whigs, 
that several of their leaders, who have been zealous for redressing 
the grievances of government, have not behaved themselves better 
than the tories in domestic scenes of life ; but at the same time 
have been public patriots and private oppressors. This objeo 
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lion, were it true, has no weight in it, since the misbehavionr of 
pactiealar persons does not at all affect their cause, and since a 
man may act landahly in some respects, who does not so in 
others. However, it were to her wished, that men would not 
give oceasion even to such invectives ; hut at the same time they 
eonsolt the happiness of the whole, that they would promote it 
to their utmost in all their private dealings among those who lie 
more immediately within their influence. In the mean while I 
must observe, that this reproach, which may be ofben met with 
in print and conversation, tends in reality to the honour of the 
whigs, as it supposes that a greater regard to justice and human- 
ity is to be expected from them, than from those of the opposite 
party : and it is eertain we cannot better recommend our prin- 
ciples, thiin by such actions as are their natural and genuine 
fruits. 

Were we thus careful to guard ourselves in a particular man- 
ner against these groundless imputations of our enemies, and to 
rise above them as much in our morality as in our politics, our 
cause would be always as flourishing as it is just. It is certain, 
that our notions have a more natural tendency to such a practice, 
as we espouse the Protestant interest in opposition to that of 
Popery, which is so far from advancing morality by its doctrines, 
that it has weakened, or entirely subverted, many of the duties 
even of natural religion. 

I shall conclude, with recommending one virtue more to the 
friends of the present establishment, wherein the whigs have 
been remarkably deficient ; which is, a general unanimity and 
concurrence in the pursuit of such measures as are necessary for 
the well-being of their country. As it is a laudable freedom of 
thought which unshackles their minds from, the poor and narrow 
prejudices of education, and opens their eyes to a more exten- 
sive view of the public good ; the same freedom of thought dis- 
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poses several of them to the embracing of particular schemes and 
maxims, and to a certain singularity of opinion which proves 
highly prejudicial to their cause ; especially when they are en- 
oouraged in them by a vain breath of popularity, or by the arti- 
ficial praises which are bestowed on them by the opposite party. 
This temper of mind, though the effect of a noble principle, very 
often betrays their Mends, and brings into power the most per- 
nicious and implacable of their enemies. In cases of this nature, 
it is the duty of an honest and prudent man, to sacrifice a doubt- 
fiil opinion to the concurring judgment of those whom he believes 
to be well-intentioned to their country, and who have better op^ 
portunities of looking into all its most complicated interests. 
An honest party of men, acting with unanimity, are of infinitely 
greater consequence than the same party aiming at the same end 
by different views : as a large diamond is of a thousand times 
greater value whilst it remains entire, than when it is cut into a 
multitude of smaller stones, notwithstanding they may each of 
them be very curiously set, and are all of the same water. 



No. 30. MONDAY, APRIL 2. 
1, Tflrbis vlrtatom lllude saperbU 



Vno. 

As I was some years ago engaged in conversation with a 
fashionable French abb6 upon a subject which the people of that 
kingdom love to start in discourse, the comparative greatness of 
the two nations ; he asked me, * How many souls I thought there 
might be in London ? ' I replied, being willing to do my country 
all the honour I fairly could, * That there were several who com- 
puted them at near a million :* but not finding that surprise I ex- 
pected in his oounteoance, I returned the question upon him, how 
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mtny he thooglit there might he in Paris ? to which he answered, 
with s certain grimace of coldness and indifference, ' ahout ten 
or twelve millions.' 

It would, indeed, he incredihle to a man who has never heen 
in France, should one relate the extravagant notion they entertain 
of themselves, and the mean opinion they have of their neigh- 
homn. There are certainly (notwithstanding the visihle decay of 
lea rn ing and taste which has appeared among them of late years) 
many particular persons in that country, who are eminent in the 
highest degree for their good sense as well as for their knowledge 
in all the arts and sciences. But I helicve every one, who is ac- 
quainted with them, will allow, that the people in general fall 
short of those, who border upon them, in strength and solidity 
of understanding. One would therefore no more wonder to see 
the most shallow nation of Europe the most vain, than to find 
the most empty fellows in every distinct nation more conceited 
and censorious than the rest of their countrymen. Prejudice 
and self-sufficiency naturally proceed from inexperience of the 
world, and ignorance of mankind. As it requires but very small 
abilities to discover the imperfections of another, we find that* 
none are more apt to turn their neighbours into ridicule, than 
those who are the most ridiculous in their own private conduct. 

Those among the French, who have seen nothing but their 
own country, can scarce bring themselves to believe, that a nation, 
which lies never so little north of them, is not full of Goths and 
Vandals. Nay, those among them who travel into foreign parts, 
are so prejudiced in favour of their own imaginary politeness, 
that they are apt to look upon every thing as barbarous in pro 
portion as it deviates from what they find at home. No less a 
man than an ambassador of France, being in conversation with 
our king, of glorious memory, and willing to encourage his Ma- 
jesty, told him, that he talked like a Frenchman. The king 
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smiled at tbe encomium which was given him, and only replied, 
' sir, I am sure you do.' An eminent writer of the last age was 
so offended at this kind of insolence, which shewed itself very 
plentifully in one of their travellers who gave an account of Eng- 
land, that he vindicated the honour of his country in a book full 
of just satire and ingenuity. I need not acquaint my reader, 
that I mean Bishop Sprat's answer to Sorbiere. 

Since I am upon this head, I cannot forbear mentioning some 
profound remarks that I have been lately shewn in a French 
book, the author of which lived, it seems, some time in England. 
* The English,' says this curious traveller, * very much delight in 
pudding. This is the favourite dish, not only of the clergy, but 
of the people in general. Provided there be a pudding upon the 
table, no matter what are the other dishes ; they are sure to 
make a feast. They think themselves so happy when they have 
a pudding before them, that if any one would tell a friend he is 
arrived in a lucky juncture, the ordinary salutation is, * sir, I am 
glad to see you ; you are come in pudding-time.' 

One cannot have the heart to be angry at this judicious ob- 
server, notwithstanding he has treated us like a race of Hotten- 
tots, because he only taxes us with our inordinate love of pud- 
ding, which, it must be confessed, is not so elegant a dish as frog 
and sallad. Every one who has been at Paris, knows that Un 
gros milord Anglois is a frequent jest upon the French stage ; as 
if corpulence was a proper subject for satire, or a man of honour 
could help his being fat, who eats suitable* to his quality. 

It would be endless to recount the invectives which are to be 
met with among the French historians, and even in Mezeray him- 
self, against the manners of our countrymen. Their authors, in 
other kinds of writing, are likewise very liberal in characters of 

* He should have said tuitahly; and he would have said it, bnt for the 
jiagU Uiat hurt his ear, in gualitp. 
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the same nature. I cannot forbear mentioning the learned Mon- 
sieur Patin in particolar; who tells us in so many words, 
I That the English are a people, whom he naturally abhors ; ' and 
in another place, Hhat he looks upon the English among the 
several nations of men, as he does upon wolves among the several 
species of beasts.' A British writer would be very justly charg- 
ed with want of politeness, who, in return to this civility, should 
look upon the French as that part of mankind which atiswers in 
a species in the brute creation, whom we call in Engliflh by the 
name of monkies. 

If the French load us with these indignities, we may observe, 
for our comfort, that they give the rest of their borderers no 
better quarter. If we are a dull, heavy, phlegmatic people, we 
are, it seems, no worse than our neighbours. As an instance, I 
shall set down at large a remarkable passage in a famous book 
entitled Chevraeana, written many years ago by the celebrated 
Monsieur Chevreau ; after having advertised my reader that the 
duchess of Hanover, and the princess Elizabeth of Bohemia, who 
are mentioned in it, were the late excellent princess Sophia and 
her sister. 

* Tilenus pour un AUemand, parle et ecrit bien Francois,' dit 
Seiliger: '(Jretzer a bien de I'esprit pour un Allemand,' dit le 
Cardinal du Perron : Et le P. Bonhours met en question, si un 
Allemand pent ^tre bel esprit ? on ne doit jugcr ni bien ni mal 
d'one nation par un particulier ni d'un particulier par sa nation. 
D y a des Allemands, comme des Francois, qui n'ont point 
d'esprit; des Allemands, qui ont scO plus d'llebreu, plus do 
Grec, que, Scaliger & le Cardinal du Perron : J'honorefort le P. 
Bonhours, qui a du merite ; mais J'ose dire, que la France n'a 
point de plus bel Esprit que Madame la Duchese de Hanovre 
d'aajourdhui, ni de personne plus solidcment savante en philoso- 
phie que Tetoit Madame la Princesse Elizabeth de Boheme, sa 
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Soeur : Et je ne croi pas qoe 'on refuse le m^me titre i beaucoup 
d' Academioiens d'Allemagne dont les Onvrages meriteroient bien 
d'etre traduits.' II y a d' autres' Princesses en Allemagne, qni 
ont infiniment de Tesprit. Les Francois dbent o'est un Alle- 
mand, poor exprimer un homme pesant, brutal : & les AUemands 
comme les lialiens, c^est un Fran9ois, pour dire un fou & un 
6tourdi. O'est aller trop loin : comme le Prince de Sal6 dit de 
Rujter, II est honn^te homme, c^est bien dommage qu'il soit 
Chretien. Chevreeana, torn. I. 

" ^ Tilenus,' says Scaliger, ' speaks and writes well for a Ger- 
man.' * Gretzer has a great deal of wit for a German/ says 
Cardinal Perroa And Father Bouhours makes it a question, 
whether a German can be a wit ? One ought not to judge well 
or ill of a nation from a particular person, nor of a particular 
person from his nation. There are Germans as there are French, 
who have no wit ; and Germans who are better skilled in Greek 
and Hebrew than either Scaliger or the Cardinal du Perron. I 
have a great honour for Father Bouhours, who is a man of merit; 
but will be bold to say, that there is not in all France, a person 
of more wit than the present Duchess of Hanover ; nor more 
thoroughly knowing in philosophy than was the late Princess 
Elizabeth of Bohemia, her sister ; and I believe none can refuse 
the same title to many academicians in Germany, whose works 
very well deserve to be translated into our tongue. There are 
other Princesses in Germany who have also an infinite deal of 
wit. The French say of a man, that he is a German, when they 
would signify that he is dull and heavy ; and the Germans, as 
well as the Italians, when they would call a man a hair-brained 
coxcomb, say he is a Frenchman. This is going too far, and is 
like the Governor of Sallee's saying of De Ruyter, the Dutch 
admiral, ' He is an honest man, 'tis a great pity he is a Chris- 
tian,' " 
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Haying already nm my paper out to its usual length, I have 
not room for many reflections on that which is the subject of it. 
The last cited author has been beforehand with me in its proper 
moral I shall only add to it, that there has been an unaccount- 
able disposition among the English of late years, to fetch the 
fiuhion from the French, not only in their dress and behaviour, 
but even in their judgments and opinions of mankind^ It will, 
however, be reasonable for us, if we concur with them in their 
contempt of other neighbouring nations, that we should likewise 
regard ourselves * under the same view in which they are wont to 
place us. The representations they make of us, are as of a 
nation the least favoured by them ; and, as these are agreeable to 
the natural aversion they have for us, are more disadvantageous 
than the pictures they have drawn of any other people in 
Elm>pe. 



/• 
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Omom bomiiMB, P. C qui de rebus dablis oonsulUnt, ab odlo, amidtla, In, atqae mlaorl- 
«oidi*Tseao8en«deeeL Cobab atxtd Ballxjbt. 

I HAVE purposely avoided, during the whole course of this 
paper, to speak any thing concerning the treatment which is due 
to such persons as have been concerned in the late rebellion, be- 
cause I would not seem to irritate justice against those who are 
under the prosecution of the law, nor incense any of my readers 
against unhappy, though guilty men. But when we find the pro- 
ceedings of our government, in this particular, traduced and mis- 
represented, it is the duty of every good subject to set them in 
their proper light. 

• Reaaonable for us, that we should regard ourselves. Improperly ex 
preeied It shomd either be — reasonable that we should regard ourselves. 
Ot die rwionable for us to regard ourselves. 
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I am the more prompted to this nndertaking by a pamphlet, 
entitled, * An argument to prove the affections of the people of 
England to be the best security of the government ; humbly 
offered to the consideration of the patrons of severity, and ap- 
plied to the present juncture of affairs.' Had the whole scope 
of the author been answerable to his title, he would have only 
undertaken to prove, what every man in his wits is already con- 
vinced of. But the drift of the pamphlet is, to stir up our com- 
passion towards the rebels, and our indignation against the gov- 
ernment. The author, who knew that such a design as this could 
not be carried on without a great deal of artifice and sophistry, 
has puzzled and perplexed his cause, by throwing his thoughts to- 
gether in such a studied confusion, that upon this account, if 
upon any, his pamphlet is, as the party have represented it, un- 
answerable. 

The famous Monsieur Bayle compares the answeriog of an 
immethodical author to the hunting of a duck : when you have 
him full in your sight, and fancy yourself within reach of him, 
he gives you the slip, and becomes invisible. His argument is 
lost in such a variety of matter, that you must catch it where you 
can, as it rises and disappears in the several parts of his dis- 
course. 

The writer of this pamphlet could, doubtless, have ranged 
his thoughts in much better order, if he had pleased ; but he 
knew very well that error is not to be advanced by perspicuity. 
In order, therefore, to answer this pamphlet, I must reduce the 
substance of it under proper heads ; and disembroil the thoughts 
of the author, since he did not think fit to do it himself. 

In the first place I shall observe, that the terms which the 
author makes use of, are loose, general, and undefined, as will be 
shewn in the sequel of this paper ; and, what less becomes a fair 
reasoner, he puts wrong and inyidious names on every thing, to 
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colour & UAae way of arguing. He allows that the rebels indis- 
patablj merit to be severely chastised ; that they deserre it ac 
oording to law ; and that, if they are punished, they have none 
to thank but themselves, (p. 7.) How can a man, after such a 
concession, make use sometimes of the word ' cruelty,' but gener- 
ally of ' revenge,' when he pleads against the exercise of what, 
according to his own notion, is at the most but rigid justice ? 
Or why are such executions, which, according to his own opinion, 
are legal, so often to be called violences and slaughters ? Not 
to mention the appellations given to those who do not agree with 
him in his opinions for clemency, as the blood-thirsty, the politi- 
cal butchers, state chirurgeons, and the like 

But I shall now speak of that point, which is the great and 
reigning fallacy of the pamphlet, and runs, more or less, through 
every paragraph. His whole argument turns upon this single 
consideration ; Whether the king should exert mercy or justice 
towards those who have openly appeared in the present rebellion? 
By mercy, he means a general pardon ; by justice, a general pun- 
ishment : so that he supposes no other method practicable in this 
juncture, than either the forgiving all, or the executing all. Thus 
he puts the question ; * Whether it be the interest of the prince 
to destroy the rebels by fire, sword, or gibbet ? ' (p. 4.) And, 
speaking of the * zealots for the government,' he tells us, * they 
think no remedy so good, as to make clear work ; and that they 
declare for the utter extirpation of all who are its enemies in the 
most minute circumstances ; as if amputation were the sole remedy 
these political butchers could find out for the distempers of a 
state; or that they thought the only way to make the top flourish, 
were to lop off the under branches ' (p. 5.) He then speaks of 
the * coffee-house politicians, and the casuists in red coats ; who,' 
he tells us, * are for the utmost rigour that their laws of war, or 
laws of convenience, can inspire them with.' (p. 5.) Again, * it is 
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represented/ says he, that the rebels deserve the highest punish 
ment the laws can inflict.' (p. 7.) And afterwards tells us, ' the 
question is. Whether the goyernment shall shew mercy, or take a 
reverend diviners advice, to slay man and woman, infant and 
suckling? ' (p. 8.) Thus again he tells us, ' the friends to severe 
counsels alledge, that the government ought not to he moved by 
compassion ; and that the law should have its course.' (p. 9.) 
And in another place puts these words in their mouths, ' He may 
still retain their affection, and yet let the laws have their course 
in punishing the guilty.' (p. 18.) He goes upon the same sup- 
position in the following passages : * It is impracticable, in so 
general a corruption, to destroy all who are infected; and, unless 
you destroy all, you do nothing to the purpose.' (p. 10.) * Shall 
our rightful king shew himself less the true father of his people, 
and afford his pardon to none of those people, who, like king 
Lear to his daughters, had so great a confidence in his virtue, as 
to give him all.' (p. 25.) I shall only add, that the concluding 
paragraph, which is worked up with so much artificial horror, 
goes upon a supposition answerable to the whole tenor of the 
pamphlet ; and implies, that the impeached lords were to be exe- 
cuted without exception or discrimination. 

Thus we sec what is the author's idea of that justice against 
which all his arguments are levelled. If, in the next place, we 
consider the nature of that clemency which he recommends, we 
find it to be no less universal and unrestrained. 

He declares for a general act of indemnity, (p. 20.) and tells 
us, ' It is the sense of every dispassionate man of the kingdom, 
that the rebels may, and ought to be pardoned.' (p. 19.) * One 
popular act,' says he, * would even yet retrieve all.' (p. 21.) He 
declares himself not ^ over fond of the doctrines of making ex- 
amples of traitors ; ' (ibid.) and that ^ the way to prevent things 
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from being brought to an extremity, is to deal mildly with those 
tmfbrtmiate gentlemen engaged in the rebellion.' 

The reader may now see in how fallacions a manner this 
writer has stated the controyersy ; he supposes there are but two 
methods of treating the rebels ; that is, by cutting off every one 
of them to a man, or pardoning every one of them without dis- 
tinetioo. Now, if there be a third method between these two 
eztremefly which is on all accounts, more eligible than either of 
them, it is certain that the whole course of his argumentation 
comes to nothing. Every man of the plainest understanding will 
easily conclude, that in the case before us, as in most others, we 
ought to avoid both extremes; that, to destroy every rebel, would 
he an excessive severity ; and, to forgive every one of them, an 
unreasonable weakness. The proper method of proceeding is 
that which the author has pmrposely omitted ; namely, to temper 
justice with mercy ; and, according to the different circumstances 
that aggravate or alleviate the guilt of the offenders, to restrain 
the force of the laws, or to let them take their proper course. 
Punishments are necessary to shew there is justice in a govern- 
ment, and pardons to shew there is mercy ; and, both together, 
oonvince the people, that our constitution, under a good adminis- 
tration, does not only make a difference between the guilty and 
the innocent, but even among the guilty, between such as are 
more or less criminal. 

This middle method, which has been always practised by wise 
and good governors, has hitherto been made use of by our sove- 
reign. If, indeed, a stranger, and one who is altogether unac- 
quainted with his Majesty's conduct, should read this pamphlet, 
he would conclude that every person engage^ in the rebellion, 
was to die by the sword, the halter, or the axe ; nay, that their 
friends and abettors were involved in the same fate. Would it 
be possible for him to imagine, that of the several thousands 
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openly taken in arms, and liable to death by the laws of their 
country, not above forty have yet suffered ? How would he be 
surprised to hear, that, notwithstanding his Majesty's troops have 
been victorious in every engagement, more of his friends have 
lost their lives in this rebellion, than of his traitorous subjects ; 
though we add to those who have died by the hand of justice 
those of them who fell in battle? and yet we find a more popular 
compassion endeavoured to be raised* for the deaths of the guilty, 
who have brought such calamities on their country, than for the 
innocent who perished in the. defence of it. 

This middle method of proceeding, which has been pursued 
by his Majesty, and is wilfully overlooked by the author, best 
answers the ends of government ; which is to maintain the safety 
of the public by rewards and punishments. It is also incumbent 
on a governor, according to the received dictates of religion ; 
which instructs us, * That he beareth not the sword in vain ; but 
ought to be a terror to evil-doers, anJ a praise to them that do 
well.' It is likewise in a particular manner the duty of a British 
king, who obliges himself by his coronation oath to execute 
'justice in mercy,' that is, to mix them in his administration, 
and not to exercise either of them to the total exclusion of the 
other. 

But if we consider the arguments which this author gives for 
clemency, from the good effects it would produce, we shall find, 
that they hold true only when applied to such a mercy as serves 
rather to mitigate than exclude justice. The excellence of that 
unlimited clemency which the author contends for, is recommend- 
ed by the following arguments. 

* Compasttion endeavoured to be raised — Endeavour seems to be one of 
those neutrals which do not admit the passive form after the auxiliary to 
be : we say, / have endeavoured, but not, J aniy or ii is endeavoured Besidc^ 
the two participles passive, «n<20avour«(/ to be raised, coming so near togeth- 
er, have an ill effect He might have said — and yet we find him endea- 
vouring to rait0 a more popular compassion, Ac 
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First, That it endears a prince to his people. This he des- 
cants on in several parts of his book. ' Clemency will endear 
his person to the nation ; and then they will neither have the 
power nor will to distorb him.' (p. 8.) * Was there ever a cmel 
prince that was not hated by his subjects ?' (p. 24.) < A merciful 
good-natured disposition is of all others the most amiable quality, 
and in prinoes always attended with a popular love.' (p. 18.) 

It ia certain, that such a popular love will always rise towards 
a good prince, who exercises such a mercy as I have before de- 
scribed, which IS consistent with the safety of the constitution, 
and the good of his kingdom. But if it be thrown away at ran- 
dom, it loses its virtue, lessens the esteem and authority of a 
prince, and cannot long recommend him, even to the weakest of 
his subjects, who will find all the cfiects of cruelty in such an ill- 
grounded compassion. It was a famous saying of William Rufus, 
and is quoted to his honour by historians : ^^ Whosoever spares 
perjured men, robbers, plunderers, and traitors, deprives all good 
men of their peace and quietness, and lays a foundation of innu- 
merable mischiefs to the virtuous and innocent." 

Another argument for unlimited clemency, is, that it shews 
a courageous temper ; * Clemency is likewise an argument of 
fearlessness ; whereas cruelty not only betrays a weak, abject, 
depraved spirit, but also is for the most part a certain sign of 
cowardice, (p. 19.) He had a truly great soul, and such will 
always disdain the coward's virtue, which is fear ; and the conse- 
quence of it, which is revenge.' (p. 27.) This panegyric on 
clemency, when it is governed by reason, is likewise very right ; 
but it may so happen, that the putting of laws in execution 
against traitors to their country, may be tbq argument of fear- 
lessness, when our governors are told that they dare not do it ; 
and such methods may be made use of to extort pardons, as 
would make it look like cowardice to grant thent In this last 
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case the author should have remembered his own words, that 
' then only mercy is meritorious when it is voluntary, and not 
extorted by the necessity of affairs.' (p. 13.) Besides, the author 
should have considered, that another argument which he makes 
use of for his clemency, are the resentments that may arise from 
the execution of a rebel : an argument adapted to a cowardly, 
not a fearless temper. This be infers from the disposition of 
* the friends, well-wishers, or associates of the sufferers.' (p. 4.) 
' Resentment will inflame some ; in others compassion will, by 
degrees, rise into resentment. This will naturally beget a dis- 
position to overturn what they dislike, and then there will want 
only a &ir opportunity.' (p. 12.) This argument, like most of 
the others, pleads equally for malefactors of all kinds, whom the 
government can never bring to justice, without disobliging their 
friends, well-wishers, or associates. But, I believe, if the author 
would converse with any friend, well-wisher, or associate of these 
sufferers, he would find them rather deterred from their practices 
by their sufferings, than disposed to rise in a new rebellion to 
revenge them. A government must be in a very weak and 
melancholy condition, that is not armed with a sufficient power 
for its own defence against the resentment of its enemies, and is 
afraid of being overturned if it does justice on those who attempt 
it. But I am afraid the main reason, why these friends, well- 
wishers, and associates, are against punishing any of the rebels, 
is that which must be an argument with every wise governor for 
doing justice upon some of them ; namely, that it is a likely 
means to come at the bottom of this conspiracy, and to detect 
those who have been the private abettors of it, and who are still 
at work in the same design ; if we give credit to the suggestions 
of our malecontents themselves, who labour to make us believe 
that there is still life in this wicked project. 

I am wonderfully surprised to see another argument made 
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nsa of for a general pardon, which might have been urged more 
properly for a general ezeoution. The words are these : * The 
generality will never be brought to believe, but that those who 
soffer only for treason have very hard measure, nor can you with 
all your severity, imdeoeive them of their error.* If the gener- 
alitj of the English have such a favourable opinion of treason, 
nothing can so well cure them of an error so fatal to their country, 
as the punishment of those who are guilty of it. It is evident, 
that a general impunity would confirm them in such an opinion : 
for the vulgar will never be brought to believe, that there is a 
crime where they see no penalty. As it is certain no error can 
be more destructive to the very being of government than this, 
a proper remedy ought to be applied to it ; and I would ask this 
author. Whether upon this occasion, ' The doctrine of making 
examples of traitors, be not very seasonable ; though he declares 
himself * not over fond of it' The way to awaken men's minds 
to the sense of this guilt, is to let them see, by the sufierings 
of some who have incurred it, how heinous a crime it is in the 
eye of the law. 

The foregoing answer may be applied, likewise, to another ar- 
gument of the same nature. ' If the faction be as numerous as 
is pretended ; if the spirit has spread itself over the whole king- 
dom ; if it has mixed with the mass of the people ; then certainly 
all bloody measures will but whet men the more for revenge.' 
If justice inflicted on a few of the flagrant criminals, with mercy 
extended to the multitude, may be called * bloody measures,' 
they are without doubt absolutely necessary, in case the spirit of 
faction be thus spread among the mass of the people ; who will 
readily conclude, that if open rebellion goes unpunished, every 
degree of faction which leads to it must be altogether innocent. 

I am come now to another argument for pardoning all the 
rebels, which is, that it would inspire them all with gratitude, 
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and reduce them to their allegiance. * It is truly heroic to over- 
come the hearts of one's enemies ; and when it is compassed, the 
undertaking is truly politic, (p. 8.) He has now a fair opportu- 
nity of conquering more enemies by one act of clemency, than 
the most successful general will be able to do in many campaigns, 
(p. 9.) Are there not infinite numbers who would become most 
dutiful upon any fair invitation, upon the least appearance of 
grace ? (p. 1 3.) Which of the rebels could be ungrateful enough 
to resist or abuse goodness exemplified in practice, as well as ex- 
tolled in theory? ' (p. 20.) Has not his Majesty then shewn the 
least appearance of grace in that generous forgiveness which he 
has already extended to such great numbers of his rebellious sub- 
jects, who must have died by the laws of their country, had not 
his mercy interposed in their behalf? But if the author means 
(as he doth, through this whole pamphlet by the like expressions) 
an universal forgiveness, no unprejudiced man can be of his opin- 
ion, that it would have had this good effect. We may see how 
little the conversion of rebels is to be depended on, when we 
observe, that several of the leaders in this rebellion were men 
who had been pardoned for practices of the same nature : and 
that most of those who have suffered, have avowed their perseve- 
rance in their rebellious principles, when they spoke their minds 
at the place of execution, notwithstanding their professions to the 
contrary, while they solicited forgivenes?. Besides, were pardon 
extended indiflferently to all, which of them would think himself 
under any particular obligation ? Whereas, by that prudent dis- 
crimination which his Majesty has made between the offenders 
of different degrees, he naturally obliges those whom he has con- 
sidered with so much tenderness, and distinguished as the most 
proper objects of mercy. In short, those who are pardoned 
would not have known the value of grace, if none had felt the ef- 
fects of justice. 
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I miMit not omit another reason which the author makes use 
of against punishments : ' Because,' he says, ' those yerj^eans, 
or the apprehensions of them, have brought things to the pass in 
which they are, and consequently will reduce them from bad to 
worse.' (p. 10.) And afterwards, ' This growth of disaffeotion is 
in a great measure owing to the groundless jealousies men enter- 
tained of the present administration, as if they were to expect no- 
thing but cruelty under it.' If our author would have spoken 
out, and have applied these efiects to the real cause, he could as- 
cribe this change of affections among the people to nothing else 
but the change of the ministry : for we find that a great many 
persons lost their loyalty with their places ; and that their friends 
have ever since made use of the most base methods to infuse 
those groundless discontents into the minds of the common peo- 
ple, which have brought so many of them to the brink of destruc- 
tion, and proved so detrimental to their fellow-subjects. How- 
ever, this proceeding has shewn how dangerous it would have 
been for his Majesty to have continued in their places of trust a 
set of men, some of whom have since actually joined with the 
pretender to his crown : while others may be justly suspected 
never to have been faithful to him in their hearts, or, at least, 
whose principles are precarious, and visibly conducted by their 
interest. In a word, if the removal of these persons from their 
posts has produced such popular commotions, the continuance of 
them might have produced something much more fatal to their 
king and country, and have brought about that revolution, which 
has now been in vain attempted. The condition of a British 
king would be very poor, indeed, should a party of his subjects 
threaten him with a rebellion upon his bringing malefactors to 
justice, or upon his refusing to employ those whom he dares not 
trust. 

I shall only mention another argument against the punish- 
voL. in.— 7* 
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ment of any of ike rebels, whose executions he represents as very 
shocking to the people, because they are their countrjrmen. (p. 12.) 
And again, * The quality of the sufferers, their alliances, their 
characters, their being Englishmen, with a thousand other cir- 
ouihstances, will contribute to breed more ill blood than all the 
state-chirurgeons can possibly let out.' (p. 12.) The impeached 
lords, likewise, in the last paragraph of the pamphlet, are recom- 
mended to our pity, because they are our countrymen. By this 
way of reasoning, no man that is a gentleman, or bom within the 
three seas, should be subject to capital punishment. Besides, 
who can be guilty of rebellion that are not our countrymen ? As 
for the endearing name of Englishmen, which he bestows upon 
every one of the criminals, he should consider, that a man de- 
servedly cuts himself off from the affections as well as the 
privileges of that community, which he endeavours to subvert. 

These are the several arguments which appear in different 
forms and expressions through this whole pamphlet, and under 
which every one that is urged in it may be reduced. There is, 
indeed, another set of them, derived from the example and autho- 
rity of great persons, which the author produces in favour of his 
own scheme. These are William the Conqueror, Henry the 
fourth of France, our late King William, King Solomon, and the 
Pretender, If a man were disposed to draw arguments for se- 
verity out of history, how many instances might one find of it 
among the greatest princes of every nation ? but as different 
princes may act very laudably by different methods in different 
conjunctures, I cannot think this a conclusive way of reasoning. 
However, lot us examine this set of arguments, and we shall find 
them no less defective than those above-mentioned. 

* One of the greatest of our English monarchs, (says our 
author,) was William the Conqueror; and he was the greater, be- 
cause he put to death only one person of quality that we read of, 
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and him after repeated treacheries ; yet he was a foreigner, had 
power anfficient, and did not want proYOcations to have been more 
bloody.' (p. 27.) This person of quality was the Earl Waltheof, 
who being overtaken with wme, engaged in a conspiracy against 
^ia monarch, but repenting of it the next morning, repaired to 
the king, who was then in Normandy, and discovered the whole 
matter. Notwithstanding which, he was beheaded upon the de- 
feat of the conspiracy, for having but thus far tampered in it. 
And as for the rest of the conspirators, who rose in an actual re- 
bellion, the king used them with the utmost rigour, he cut off the 
hands of some, put out the eyes of others, some were hanged 
upon gibbets, and those who fared the best, were sent into ban* 
iahment. There are, indeed, the most dreadful examples of 
severity in this reign : though it must be confessed, that, after 
the manner of those times, the nobility generally escaped with 
their lives, though * multitudes of them were punished with ban- 
ishment, perpetual imprisonment, forfeitures, and other great 
severities : while the poor people, who had been deluded by these 
their ring-leaders, were executed with the utmost rigour. A par- 
tiality which I believe no commoner of England will ever think 
to be either just or reasonable. 

The next instance is Henry the fourth of France, * who (says 
our author) so handsomely expressed his tenderness for his peo- 
ple, when, at signing the treaty of Vervins, be said, that by one 
dash of his pen he had overcome more enemies, tlian he could 
ever be able to do with his sword.' Would not an ordinary 
reader think that this treaty of Vervins was a treaty between 
Henry the fourth, and h party of his subjects ? for otherwise how 
can it have a place in the present argument ? But instead of 

* This sentence is rendered awkward and involved by a double though 
— " ihatuffi it must be confessed — though multitudes of them.** — ^The way to 
reform it is, to put a full stop at reign, and to begin the next sentence thus : 
— It muMt be canfessedf Ac. 
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that, it was a treaty between France and Spain ; bo that the 
speech expressed an equal tenderness to the Spaniards and 
French ; as multitudes of either nation must have fallen in that 
war, had it continued longer. As for this king's treatment of 
conspirators, (though he is quoted thrice in the pamphlet as an 
example of clemency) you have an eminent instance of it in his 
behaviour to the Mareschal de Biron, who had been his old faith- 
ful servant, and had contributed more than any one to his ad- 
vancement to the throne. This Mareschal, upon some discon- 
tent, was entered ' into a conspiracy against his master, and re- , 
fusing to open the whole secret to the king, he was sent to the 
Bastile, and there beheaded, notwithstanding he sought for mqrcy 
with great importunities, and in the most moving manner. There 
are other instances in this king's reign, who notwithstanding was 
remarkable for his clemency, of rebels and conspirators who were 
hanged, beheaded, or broken alive on the wheel. 

The late King William was not disturbed by any rebellion 
from those who had once submitted to him. But we know he 
treated the persons concerned in the assassination-plot as so hor- 
rid a conspiracy deserved. As for the saying which this author 
imputes to that monarch, it being a piece of secret history, one 
doth not know when it was spoken, or what it alluded to, unless 
the author had been more particular in the account of it. 

The author proceeds, in the next place, to no less an autho- 
rity, than that of Solomon : *• Among all the general observations 
of the wisest princes we know of, I think there is none holds 
more universally than, Mercy and truth preserve a king, and his 
throne is established in mercy.' (p. 18.) If we compare the dif- 
ferent sayings of this wise king, which relate to the conduct of 
princes, we cannot question but that he means by this mercy, that 

•See the note on — endeavoured, p. 140, and the judicious remark of the 
author of — A Short Introduction to English Grammar, p. 70, 17 C7. 
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kind of it, which is consistent with reason and goyemment, and 
by which we hope to see his Majesty's throne established. Bnt 
our author should consider that the same wise man has said, in 
another place, that ' an evil man seeketh rebellion, therefore a 
cruel messenger shall be sent against him.' Accordingly his 
practice was agreeable to his proverb : no prince having ever 
given a greater testimony of his abhorrence to undertakings of 
this treasonable nature. For he dispatched such a cruel messen- 
ger as is here mentioned to those who had been engaged in a re- 
bellion many years before he himself was on the throne, and even 
to his elder brother, upon the bare suspicion that he was project- 
ing so wicked an enterprise. 

How the example of the pretender came into this argument, 
I am at a loss to find out. * The pretender declared a general 
pardon to all : and shall our rightful king shew himself less the 
true father of his people, and afford his pardon to none,' &o. 
(p. 25.) The pretender's general pardon was to a people who 
were not in his power ; and had he ever reduced them under it, 
it was only promised to such as immediately joined with him for 
the recovery of what he called his right. It was such a general 
pardon as would have been consistent with the execution of more 
than nine parts in ten of the kingdom. . 

There is but one more historical argument, which is drawn 
from King Philip's treatment of the Catalans. * I think it would 
not be unseasonable for some men to recollect what their own no- 
tions, were of the treatment of the Catalans ; how many declama- 
tions were made on the barbarity used towards them by King 
Philip,' &c. (p. 29.) If the author remembers, these declama- 
tions as he calls them, were not made so much on the barbarity 
used towards them by King Philip, as on the barbarity used 
towards them by the English government. King Philip might 
have some colour for treating them -as rebels, but we ought to 
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have regarded them as allies ; and were obliged, by all .the ties 
of honour, conscience, and public faith, to have sheltered them 
from those sufferings, which were brought upon them by a firm 
and inviolable adherence to our interest. However, none can 
draw into a parallel the cruelties which have been inflicted on 
that unhappy people, with those few instances of severity which 
our government has been obliged to exert towards the British 
rebels. I say, no man would make such a parallel, unless his 
mind be so blinded with passion and prejudice, as to assert, in 
the language of this pamphlet, * That no instances can be, pro 
duced of the least lenity under the present administration, from 
the hour it commenced to this day,' (p. 20.) with other astonish- 
ing reflections of the same nature, which are contradicted by such 
innumerable matters of fact, that it would be an affront to a read- 
er's understanding to endeavour to* confute them. But to re- 
turn to the Catalans ; * During the whole course of the war, (says 
the author,) which ever of them submitted to discretion, were re- 
ceived to mercy.' (p. 22.) This is so far from being truly re- 
lated, that in the beginning of the war, they were executed with- 
out mercy. But when, in conjunction with their allies, they 
became superior to King Philip's party in strength, and extended 
their conquests up to the very gates of Madrid, it cannot be sup- 
posed the Spanish court would be so infatuated as to persist in 
their first severities, against an enemy that could make such ter- 
rible reprisals. However, when this reason of state ceased, how 
dreadful was the havoc made among this brave, but unhappy peo- 
ple ! The whole kingdom, without any distinction to ^ the many 
thousands of its innocent inhabitants, was stript of its immunities, 
and reduced to a state of slavery. Barcelona was filled with ex- 

• To endeavour to. To avoi«l the two infinitives he might have said — 
should /endeavour to confute them. 

^ Distinction to — rather — distinction of. 
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eeatioDB; and all the patriots of their ancient liberties either 
"beheaded, stowed in dungeons, or condemned to work in the 
mines of America. « 

Qod be thanked, we have a king who punishes with reluct- 
ancy, and is averse to such cruelties as were used among the Ca- 
talans, as much as to those practised on the persons concerned 
in Monmouth's rebellion. Our author, indeed, condemns these 
western assizes in King James's reigu (p. 26). And it would be 
well if all those who still adhere to the cause of that unfortunate 
king, and are clamorous at the proceedings of his present Ma- 
jesty, would remember, that notwithstanding that rebellion fell 
very much short of this, both in the number and strength of the 
rebels, and had no tendency either to destroy the national reli- 
gion, to introduce an arbitrary government, or to subject us to a 
foreign power ; not only the chief of the rebels was beheaded, 
but even a lady, who had only harboured one of the offenders in 
her house, was in her extreme old age put to the same kind of 
death : that about two hundred and thirty were hanged, drawn, 
and quartered, and their limbs dispersed through several parts 
of the country, and set up as spectacles of terror to their fellow- 
subjects. It would be too tedious a work to run through the 
numberless fines, imprisonments, corporal punishments, and 
transportations, which were then likewise practised as wholesome 
severities. 

We have now seen how fallaciously the author has stated the 
cause he has undertaken, by supposing that nothing but unlim- 
ited mercy, or unlimited punishment, are the methods that can 
be made use of in our present treatment of the rebels : that he 
has omitted the middle way of proceeding between these two ex- 
tremes : that this middle way is the method in which his Majesty, 
like all other wise and good kings, has chosen to proceed : that it 
is agreeable to the nature of government, religion, and our British 
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oonstitution : and that every argument which the authoi has pro* 
duced from reason and example, would have been a true one, had 
it been urged for that restrained clemency which his Majesty has 
exercised : but is a false one, when applied to such a general, 
undistinguishing mercy as the author would recommend. 

Having thus answered that which is the main drift and de- 
sign of this pamphlet, I shall touch upon those other parts of it, 
which are interwoven with the arguments, to put men out of 
humour with the present government. 

And here we may observe, that it is our author^s method to 
suppose matters of fact which are not in being, and afterwards 
to descant upon them. As he is very sensible that the cause 
will not bear the test of reason, he has indeed every where 
chosen rather topics for declamation than argument. Thus he 
entertains us with a laboured invective against a standing army. 
But what has this to do in the present case ? I suppose he would 
npt advise his Majesty to disband his forces while there is an 
army of rebels in his dominions. I cannot imagine he would 
think the affections of the people of England a security of the 
government in such a juncture, were it not at the same time de- 
fended with a sufficient body of troops. No prince has ever 
given a greater instance of his inclinations to rule without a 
standing army, if we consider, that upon the very first news of 
the defeat of the rebels, he declared to both houses of parliament, 
that he 'had put an immediate stop to the levies which he had 
begun to raise at their request, and that he would not make use 
of the power which they had intrusted him with, unless any new 
preparations of the enemy should make it necessary for our de- 
fence. This speech was received with the greatest gratitude by 
both houses ; and it is said, that in the house of commons a very 
candid and honourable gentleman (who generally votes with the 
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minority) declared, that he had not heard bo gracious a speech 
from the throne for many years last past. 

In another place, he supposes that the goyemment has not 
endeayonred to gain the applause of the yulgar, by doing some- 
thing for the church ; and yery grayely makes excuses for this 
their pretended neglect. What greater instances could his Ma- 
jesty haye giyen of his loye to the church of England, than 
those he has exhibited by his most solemn declarations ; by his 
daily example ; and by his promotions of the most eminent 
among the clergy to such yacancies as haye happened in his reign ? 
To which we must add, for the honour of his government in this 
particular, that it has done more for the advantage of the clergy, 
than those, who are the most zealous for their interest, could 
haye expected in so short a time ; which will farther appear, if 
we reflect upon the valuable and royal donative to one of our 
universities, and the provision made for those who are to officiate 
in the fifty new churches. His Majesty is, indeed, a prince of 
too much magnanimity and truth, to make use of the name of the 
church for drawing his people into any thing that may be preju- 
dicial to them ; for what our author says, to this purpose, re- 
dounds as much to the honour of the present administration, as 
to the disgrace of others. * Nay, I wish with all my soul they 
had stooped a little ad captum vjilgi, to take in those shallow 
fluttering hearts, which are to be caught by any thing baited with 
the name of church.' (p. 11.) 

Again ; the author asks, * Whether terror is to becgme the 
only national principle ? ' with other questions of the same na- 
ture ; and in several parts of his book, harangues very plentifully 
against such a notion. Where he talks in generals upon this topic, 
there is no question but every whig and tory in the kingdom per- 
fectly agrees with him in what he says. But if he would insinuate, 
as he seems to do in several places, that there should be no impres- 
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sioDS of awe upon the mind of a subject, and that a government 
should net create terror in those who are disposed to do ill, as well 
as encourage those that do their duty ; in short, if he is for an 
entire exclusion of that principle of fear which is supposed to 
have some influence in every law, he opposes himself to the form 
of every government in the world, and to the common sense of 
mankind. 

The artifice of this author in starting objections to the friends 
of the government, and the foolish answers which he supposes 
they return to them, is so very visible, that every one sees they 
are designed rather to divert his reader, than to instruct him. 

I have now examined this whole pamphlet, which, indeed, is 
written with a great deal of art, and as much argument as the 
cause would bear : and after having stated the true notion of 
clemency, mercy, compassion, good-nature, humanity, or whatever 
else it may be called, so far as it is consistent with wisdom, and 
the good of mankind, or, in other words, so far as it is a moral 
virtue, I shall readily concur with the author in the highest pane- 
gyrics that he has bestowed upon it. As, likewise, I heartily join 
with him in every thing he has said against justice, if it includes, 
as his pamphlet supposes, the extirpation of every criminal, and 
is not exercised with a much greater mixture of clemency than 
rigour. Mercy, in the true sense of the word, is that virtue by 
which a prince approaches nearest to him, whom he represents; 
and whilst he is neither remiss nor extreme to animadvert upon 
those who offend him, that logic will hold true of him which is 
applied to the great Judge of all the earth ; * With thee there is 
mercy, therefore shalt thou be feared." 

* The reasoning, in this long paper, is close and solid ; and the expres- 
■ion, generally, what it ought to oe, pure and perspicuous, but unadorned. 
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No. 32. MONDAY, APRIL 9. 

Hen misenB elves I non h^etem, Inlmieaqne caetn 
AigiTiim; Teetrasspee nritlB Yuto. 



I QUESTION not but the British ladies are very well pleased 
with the compliment I have paid them in the course of my 
papers, by regarding them, not only as the most amiable, but as 
the most important part of our community. They ought, indeed, 
to resent the treatment they have met with from other authors, 
who have never troubled their heads about them, but addressed 
all their arguments to the male half of their fellow-subjects, and 
taken it for granted, that if they could bring these into their 
measures, the females would of course follow their political 
mates. The arguments they have made use of, are like Hudi- 
bras's spur, which he applied to one side of his horse, as not 
doubting but the other would keep pace with it. These writers 
seem to have regarded the fair sex but as the garniture of a na- 
tion ; and when they consider them as parts of the commonwealth, 
it is only as they are of use to the consumption of our manufac- 
ture. * Could we persuade our British women (says one of our 
eminent merchants in a letter to his friend in the country upon 
the subject of commerce) to clothe themselves in the comely ap- 
parel which might be made out of the wool of their own country; 
and instead of co£fee, tea, and chocolate, to delight in those 
wholesome and palatable liquors which may be extracted from 
our British simples ; they would be of great advantage to trade, 
and therein to the public weal.' 

It is now, however, become necessary to treat our women as 
members of the body politic ; since it is visible, that great num- 
bers of them have of late eloped from their allegiance, and that 
they do not believe themselves obliged to draw with us, as yoke- 
fellows in the constitution. They will judge for themselves; 
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look into the state of the nation with their own eyes ; and be 
no longer led blindfold by a male legislature. A. friend of mine 
was lately complaining to me, that his wife had turned off one of 
the best cook-maids in England, because the wench had said 
something to her fellow-servants, which seemed to favour the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus act. 

When errors and prejudices are thus spread among the sex, 
it is the hardest thing in the world to root them out. Argu- 
ments, which are the only proper means for it, are of little use : 
they have a very short answer to all reasonings that turn against 
them, * make us believe that, if you can ; ' which is in Latin, if I 
may upon this occasion be allowed the pedantry of a quotation, 
non persuudebis^ etiainsi persiiaseris. I could not but smile at 
a young university disputant, who was complaining the other day 
of the unreasonableness of a lady with whom he was engaged in 
a point of controversy. Being left alone with her, he took the 
opportunity of pursuing an argument which had been before 
started in discourse, and put it to her in a syllogism : upon which, 
as he informed us with some heat, she granted him both the 
major and the minor, but denied him the conclusion. 

The best method, therefore, that can be made use of with 
these polemical ladies, who are much more easy to be refuted 
than silenced, is to shew them the ridiculous side of their cause, 
and to make them laugh at their own politics. It is a kind of 
ill manners to offer objections to a fine woman ; and a man would 
be out of countenance that should gain the superiority in such a 
contest. A coquette logician may be rallied, but not contradicted. 
Those who would make use of solid arguments and strong rea- 
sonings to a reader or hearer of so delicate a turn, would be like 
that foolish people whom -^lian speaks of, that worshipped a fly, 
and sacrificed an ox to it. 

truth of it is, a man must be of a very disputatious tem- 
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per, that enters id jo state^ontroversies with any of the &ir sex. 
If the malignant be not beantiful, she cannot do much mischief; 
and if she is, her arguments will be so enforced by the charms 
of her person, that her antagonist may be in danger*of betraying 
his own cause. Milton pats this confession into the month of onr 
fiither Adam ; who, though he asserts his superiority of reason 
in his debates with the mother of mankind, adds. 



-Yet when I approach 



Her loYeliness, bo absolute she seems, 
And in herself complete ; so well to know 
Her own, that what she wills to do or say. 
Seems wisest^ yirtaousest, discreetest^ best : 
All higher knowledge in her.presence falls 
Degraded, wi(»dom in disconrse with her 
Loses, discountenanced, and like folly shews ; 
Authority and reason on her wait 

If there is such a native loveliness in the sex, as to make 
them victorious even when they are in the wrong, how resistless 
is their power when they are on the side of truth I And, in- 
deed, it is a peculiar good fortune to the government, that our 
fiiir malecontents are so much over- matched in beauty, as well as 
number, by those who are loyal to their king, and friends to their 
country. 

Every paper, which I have hitherto addressed to our beauti- 
ful incendiaries, hath been filled with considerations of a different 
kind ; by which means I have taken care that those, who are 
enemies to the sex, or to myself, may not accuse me of tautology, 
or pretend that I attack them with their own weapon. For this 
reason I shall here lay together a new set of remarks, and ob- 
serve the several artifices by which the enemies to our establish- 
ment do raise such unaccountable passionH and prejudices in the 
minds of our discontented females. 

In the first place ; it is usual among the most cunning of our 
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adTersaries, to represent all the rebels as very handsome men. 
If the name of a traitor be mentioned, they are very particular 
in describing his person ; and when they are not able to extenu- 
ate his treason, commend his shape. Inis has so good an effect 
in one of our female audiences, that they represent to themselves 
a thousand poor, tall, innocent, fresh-coloured young gentlemen, 
who are dispersed among the several prisons of Great Britain ; 
and extend their generous compassion towards a multitude of 
agreeable fellows that never were in being. 

Another artifice is, to instil jealousies into their minds, of de- 
signs upon the anvil to retrench the privileges of the sex. Some 
represent the whigs as enemies to Flanders' lace : others had 
spread a report, that in the late act of parliament for four shil- 
lings in the pound upon land, there would be inserted a clause 
for raising a tax upon pin-money. That the ladies may be the 
better upon their guard against suggestions of this nature, I 
shall beg leave to put them in mind of the story of Papirius, the 
son of a Koman senator. This young gentleman, after having 
been present in public debates, was usually teased by his mother 
to inform her of what had passed. In order to deliver himself 
from this importunity, he told her one day, upon his return from 
the senate-house, that there had been a motion made for a decree 
to allow every man two wives. The good lady said nothing ; but 
managed matters so well among the Roman matrons, that the 
next day they met together in a body before the senate-house, 
and presented a petition to the fathers against so unreasonable 
a law. This groundless credulity raised so much raillery upon 
the petitioners, that we do not find the ladies offered to direct 
the lawgivers of their country ever after. 

There has been another method lately made use of, which 
has been practised with extraordinary success ; I mean the 
snreading abroad reports of prodigies, which has wonderfully 
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gTAtiied the onriositj, as well as the hopes, of oar &ir malignants. 
Their managers tarn water into blood for them ; frighten them 
with sea-monsters ; make them see armies in the air ; and give 
them their word, the more to ingratiate themselves with them, 
that, thej signify nothing less than future slaughter and desola- 
tion. The disloyal part of the sex immediately hag themselves 
at the news of the bloody fountain ; look upon these fish as their 
friends ; have great expectations from the clouds ; and are very 
angry with you, if you think they do not all portend ruin to their 
country. 

Secret history and scandal have always had their alluremeutts; 
and I have in other discourses shewn the great advantage that 
is made of them in the present ferment among the fair ones. 

But the master engine, to overturn the minds of the female world, 
is the *' danger of the church.' I am not so uncharitable as to think 
there is any thing in an observation made by several of the whigs, 
that there is scarce a woman in England who is troubled with 
the vapours, but is more or less affected with this cry : or, to re- 
mark with others, that it is not uttered in any part of the nation 
with so much bitterness of tongue and heart, as in the districts 
of Drury-lanc. On the contrary, I believe there are many de- 
vout and honourable women who are deluded in this point by the 
artifice of designing men. To these, therefore, I would apply 
myself, in a more serious manner, and desire them to consider 
how that laudable piety, which is iwttural to the sex, is apt to 
degenerate into a groundless auU furious zeal, when it is not 
kept within the bounds of charity and reason. Female zeal, 
though proceeding from so good a principle, has been infinitely 
detrimental to society, and to religion itself. If we may believe 
the French historians, it often put a stop to the proceedings of 
their kings, which might have ended in a reformation. For, 
upon their breaking with the Pope, the (queens frequently inter- 
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posed, and by their importunities reconciled them to the usarpa- 
tions of the Church of Rome. Nay, it was this vicioas zeal 
which gave a remarkable check to the first progress of Chris- 
tianity, as we find it recorded by a sacred historian in the following 
passage, which I shall leave to tki consideration of my female 
readers. ' But the Jews stirred up the devout and honourable 
women, and the chief men of the city, and raised a persecution 
against Paul and Barnabas, and expelled them out of their 
ooasts.' 
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Nulll ftdvenns maglBtrfttaB ao reges gratioros sunt ; oec Immerito ; oallis enim plus pn»- 
atant qnam quiboa fhii tranqaillo otio licet Itaqae hi quibaa ad propositum bene Vi- 
vendi oonfert aecorltaa pabllca, neceaee etft aactorem bi^ua bonl at parentem oolant 

Sktbo. Ep. 7a 

We find by our public papers, the university of Dublin have 
lately presented to the Prince of Wales, in a most humble and 
dutiful manner, their diploma for constituting his Royal High- 
ness chancellor of that learned body ; and that the prince re- 
ceived this their offer with the goodness ^d condescension which 
i& natural to his illustrious house. As the college of Dublin 
have been long famous for their greac learning, they have now 
giten us an instance of their good sense ; and it is with pleasure 
that we find such a disposition in this famous nursery of letters 
to propagate sound principles, and to act, in its 'proper sphere, 
for the honour and dignity of the royal family. We hope that 
such an example will have its influence on other societies of the 
same nature ; and cannot but rejoice to see the heir of Great 
Britain vouchsafing to patronise, in so peculiar a manner, that 
noble seminary, which is, perhaps, at this time training up such 
persons as may hereafter be ornaments to his reign. 
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When men of learning are acted thus by a knowledge of* the 
world as well as of books, and shew that their studies naturally 
inspire them with a love to their king and country ; they give a 
reputation to literature, and convince the world of its usefulness. 
But when arts and sciences are so perverted, as to dispose men 
to act in contradiction to the rest of the community, and to set 
up for a kind of separate republic among themselves, they draw 
upon them the indignation of the wise, and the contempt of the 
Ignorant. 

It has, indeed, been observed, that persons who are very 
much esteemed for their knowledge and ingenuity in their private 
characters, have acted like strangers to mankind, and to the dic- 
tates of right reason, when joined together in a body. Like 
several chemical waters, that are each of them clear and trans- 
parent when separate, but ferment into a thick troubled liquor 
when they are mixed in the same vial. 

There is a piece of mythology which bears very hard upon 
learned men, and which I shall here relate, rather for the deli- 
cacy of the satire, than for the justness of the moral. When the 
city of Athens was finished, we are told that Neptune and Mi- 
nerva presented themselves as candidates for the guardianship 
of the place. The Athenians, after a full debate upon the matter, 
came to an election, and made choice of Minerva. Upon which 
Neptune, who very much resented the indignity, upbraided them 
with their stupidity and ignorance, that a maritime town should 
reject the patronage of him who was the god of the seas, and 
could defend them against all the attacks of their enemies. Ho 
concluded with a curse upon the inhabitants, which was to stick 
to them and their posterity, namely, * that they should be all 
fools.' When Minerva, their tutelary goddess, who presides over 
arts and sciences, came among them to receive the honour they 
had conferred upon her, they made heavy conipLiints of the curse 
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whioh Neptune had laid upon the city, and begged her, if pos- 
sible, to take it off. But she told them it was not in her power, 
for that one deity could not reverse the act of another. ' How- 
ever,' said she, ' I may alleviate the curse which I cannot remove : 
it is not possible for me to hinder you from being fools, but I 
will take care that you shall be learned.' 

There is nothing which bodies of learned men should be more 
careful of, than, by all due methods, to cultivate the favour of 
the great and powerful. The indulgence of a prince is absolutely 
necessary to the propagation, the defence, the honour, and sup- 
port, of learning. It naturally creates in men's minds an am- 
bition to distinguish themselves by letters, and multiplies the 
number of those who are dedicated to the pursuits of knowledge. 
It protects them against the violence of brutal men ; and gives 
them opportunities to pursue their studies in a state of peace and 
tranquillity. It puts the learned in countenance, and gives them 
a place among the fashionable part of mankind. It distributes 
rewards, and encourages speculative persons, who have ncithei 
o^ortunity nor a turn of mind to increase their own fortunes, 
with all the incentives of place, profit, and preferment. On the 
contrary, nothing is in itself so pernicious to communities of 
learned men, nor more apprehended by those that wish them 
well, than the displeasure of their prince, which those may justly 
expect to feel, who would make use of his favour to his own pre- 
judice, and put in practice all the methods that lie within their 
power to vilify his person, and distress his government. In both 
these cases, a learned body is in a more particular manner ex- 
posed to the influence of their king, as described by the wisest 
of men, ^ The wrath of a king is as the roaring of a lion ; but his 
favour is as the dew upon the grass.' 

We find in our English histories, that the Empress Matilda 
(who was the great ancestor of his present Majesty, and whose 
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grand-daughter of the same name has a place upon several of the 
Hanover medals), was partioularlj favoured by the university of 
Oxford, and defended in that place, when most parts of the king- 
dom had revolted against her. Nor is it to be questioned, but an 
university so famous for learning and sound knowledge, will shew 
the same zeal for her illustrious descendant, as they will every 
day discern his Majesty's royal virtues, through those prejudices 
which haV^ been raised in their minds by artful and designing 
men. It is with much pleasure we see this great fountain of 
learning already beginning to run clear, and recovering its natural 
purity and brightness. None can imagine that a community 
which is taxed by the worst of its enemies, only for over-straining 
the notions of loyalty even to bad princes, will fall short of a 
due allegiance to the best. 

When this happy temper of mind is fally established among 
them, we may justly hope to see the largest share of his Majes- 
ty's favours fall upon that university, which is the greatest, and 
upon all accounts the most considerable, not only in his domin- 
ions, but in all Europe. 

I shall conclude this paper with a quotation out of Gambden's 
History of Queen Elizabeth, who, after having described that 
queen's reception at Oxford, gives an account of the speech which 
she made to them at her departure ; concluding with a piece of 
advice to that university. Her counsel was, * That they would 
first serve God, not after the curiosity of some, but according to 
the laws of God and the land ; that they would not go before the 
laws, but follow them ; nor dispute whether better might be pre- 
scribed, but keep those prescribed already; obey their superiors- 
and, lastly, embrace one another in brotherly piety and con- 
cord.' 
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8»Tia8 apertam 

In rabiem ooplt vertljoca» Hob. 



It is very justly, as well as frequently observed, that if our 
nation be ever ruined, it must be by itself. The parties and 
divisions which reign among us may several ways bring destruc- 
tion upon our country, at the same time that our united force 
would be sufficient to secure us against all the attempts of a 
foreign enemy. Whatever expedients, therefore, can be found to 
allay those heats and animosities, which break us into different 
factions and interests, cannot but be useful to the public, and 
highly tend to its safety, strength, and reputation. 

This dangerous dissension among us discovers itself in all 
the most indifferent circumstances of life. We keep it up, and 
cherish it with as much pains, as if it were a kind of national 
blessing. It insinuates itself into all our discourses, mixes in 
our parties of pleasure, has a share in our diversions, and is an 
ingredient in most of our public entertainments. 

I was, not long ago, at the play called Sir Courtly Nice, 
where, to the eternal reproach of good sense, I found the whole 
audience had very gravely ranged themselves into two parties, 
under Hot-head and Testimony. Hot-head was the applauded 
hero of the torics, and Testimony no less the favourite of the 
whigs. Each party followed their champion. It was wonderful 
to see so polite an assembly distinguishing themselves by such 
extraordinary representatives, and avowing their principles as 
conformable either to the zeal of Hot-head, or the moderation of 
Testimony. Thus the two parts which were designed to expose 
the faults of both sides, and were accordingly received by our 
ancestors in King Charles the second^s reign, meet with a kind of 
sanction from the applauses which are respectively bestowed on 
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them by their wise posterity. We seem to imagine that they 
were written as patterns for imitation, not as objects of ridicule. 

This humour runs so far, that most of our late comedies owe 
their success to it The audience listens after nothing else. I 
have seen little Dicky place himself, with great approbation, at 
the head of the tories, for five acts together, and Pinky espouse 
the interest of the whigs with no less success. I do not find 
that either party has yet thrown themselves under the patronage 
of Scaramouch, or that Harlequin has violated that neutrality, 
which, upon his late arrival in Great Britain, he professed to 
both parties, and which it is thought he will punctually ob- 
serve, being allowed on all sides to be a man of honour. It is 
true, that upon his first appearance, a violent whig tradesman, in 
the pit, begun to compliment him with a clap, as overjoyed to see 
him mount a ladder, and fancying him to be dressed in a high- 
land plaid. 

I question not but my readers will be surprised to find me 
animadverting on a practice that has been always favourable to 
the cause which now prevails. The British theatre was whig 
even in the worst of times ; and in the last reign did not scruple 
to testify its zeal for the good of our country, by many magna- 
nimous claps in its lower regions, answered with loud huzzas 
from the upper gallery. This good disposition is so much height- 
ened of late, that the whole neighbourhood of the Drury-lano 
theatre very often shakes with the loyalty of the audience. It 
is said that a young author, who very much relies on this prevail- 
ing humour, is now writing a farce to be called A Match out of 
Newgate, in allusion to the title of a comedy called A Match in 
Newgate : and that his chief person is a round-shouldered man, 
with a pretty large nose, and a wide mouth, making his addresses 
to a lovely black woman, that passes for a peeress of Great 
Britain. In short, the whole play is built upon the late escape 
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of Oeneral Forster, who is supposed, upon the road, to fall in 
love with my Lord Nithisdale, whom the ingenious author ima- 
gines to be still in his riding-hood. 

But notwithstanding the good principles of a British audience 
in this one particular/it were to be wished that ever j thing should 
be banished the stage which has a tendency to exasperate men's 
minds, and inflame that party rage which makes us such a miser- 
able and divided people. And that, in the first place, because 
such a proceeding as this disappoints the very design of all pub- 
lic diversions and entertainments. The institution of sports and 
shews was intended, by all governments, to turn off the thoughts 
of the people from busying themselves in matters of state, which 
did not belong to them ; to reconcile them to one another by the 
common participations of mirth and pleasure ; and to wear out 
of their minds that rancour which they might have contracted 
by the interfering views of interest and ambition. It would 
therefore be for the benefit of every society, that is disturbed by 
contending factions, to encourage such innocent amusements as 
may thus disembitter the minds of men, and make them mutual- 
ly rejoice in the same agreeable satisfactions. When people aro 
accustomed to sit together with pleasure, it is a step towards re- 
conciliation ; but, as we manage matters, our politest assemblies 
are like boisterous clubs, that meet over a glass of wine, and, 
before they have done, throw bottles at one another's heads. In- 
stead of multiplying those desirable opportunities, where we may 
agree in points that are indifferent, we let the spirit of contention 
into those very methods that are not only foreign to it, but should 
in their nature dispose us to be friends. This our anger in our 
mirth is like poison in a perfume, which taints the spirits instead 
of chearing and refreshing them. 

Another manifest inconvenience which arises from this abuse 
o£ public entertainments is, that it naturally destroys the taste 
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of an audienoe. I do not deny, bat that several performances 
have been justly applauded for their wit, which have been written 
with an eye to this predominant humour of the town ; but it is 
visible even in these, that it is not the excellence, but the appli- 
cation of the sentiment, that has raised applause. An author is 
very much disappointed to find the best parts of his productions 
received with indifference, and to see the audience discovering 
beauties which he never intended. The actors, in the midst of 
an innocent old play, are often startled with unexpected claps or 
hisses ; and do not know whether they have been talking like good 
subjects, or have spoken treason. In short, we seem to have such a 
relish for fcu^tion, as to have lost that of wit ; and are so used to the 
bitterness of party rage, that we cannot be gratified with the 
highest entertainment that has not this kind of scaseillng in it 

But as no work must expect to live long which draws all its 
beauty from the colour of the times; sa neither can that pleasure 
be of greater continuance, which arises from the prejudice or 
malice of its hearers. 

To conclude ; since the present hatred and violence of parties 
is so unspeakably pernicious to the community, and none can do 
a better service to their country than those who use their utmost 
endeavours to extinguish it, we may reasonably hope, that the 
more elegant part of the nation will give a good example to the 
rest ; and put an end to so absurd and foolish a practice, which 
makes our most refined diversions detrimental to the public, and, 
in a particular manner, destructive of all politeness. 
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Salutst. 

Oratian, among his maxims for raisiDg a man to tbe most 
consummate character of greatness, advises, first, to perform ex- 
traordinary actions ; and, in the next place, to secure a good his- 
torian. Without the last, he considers the first as thrown away ; 
as, indeed, they are, in a great measure, by such illustrious per- 
sons, as make fame and reputation the end of their undertakings. 
The most shining merit goes down to posterity with disadvantage, 
when it is not placed by writers in its proper light. 

The misfortune is, that there arc more instances of men who 
deserve this kind of immortality, than of authors who are able to 
bestow it. Our country, which has produced writers of the first 
figure in every other kind of work, has been very barren in good 
Ijistorians. We have had several who have been able to compile 
matters of fact, but very few who have been able to digest them 
with that purity and elegance of style, that nicety and strength 
of reflection, that subtilty, and discernment in the unravelling of 
a character, and that choice of circumstances for enlivening the 
whole narration, which we so justly admire in the ancient histo- 
rians of Greece and Rome, and in some authors of our neigh- 
bouring nations. 

Those who have succeeded best in works of this kind, are 
such, who, besides their natural good sense and learning, have 
tlioniselves been versed in public business, and thereby acquired 
a thorough knowledge of men and things. It was the advice of 
the great Duke of Schomberg, to an eminent historian of his ac- 
quaintance, who was an ecclesiastic, that he should avoid being 
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too particular in the drawing up of an army, and other circum- 
stances of the day of battle ; for that he had always observed 
most notorious blunders and absurdities committed on that occa- 
sion, by such writers as were not conversant in the art of war. 
We may reasonably expect the like mistakes in every other kind 
of public matters, recorded by those who have only a distant 
theory of such affairs. Besides, it is not very probable that men, 
who have passed all their time in a low and vulgar life, should 
have a suitable idea of the several beauties a^d blemishes in the 
actions or characters of great men. For this reason I find an old 
law, quoted by the famous Monsieur Bayle, that no person be- 
low the dignity of a Roman knight * should presume to write an 
history. 

In England there is scarce any one, who has had a tincture 
of reading or study, that is not apt to fancy himself equal to so 
great a task ; though it is plain, that many of our countrymen, 
who have tampered in history, frequently show, that they do not 
understand the very nature of those transactions which they re- 
count. Nay, nothing is more usual than to sec every man, who 
is versed in any particular way of business, finding fault with 
several of these authors, so far as they treat of matters within 
his sphere. 

There is a race of men lately sprung up among this sort of 
writers, whom one cannot reflect upon without indignation as well 
as contempt. These are Grub-street biographers, who watch for 
the death of a great man, like so many undertakers, on purpose 
to make a penny of him. He is no sooner laid in his grave, but 
he falls into the hands of an historian ; who, to swell a volume, 
ascribes to him works which he never wrote, and actions which 
he never performed ; celebrates virtues which he was never fa- 
mous for, and excuses faults which he was never guilty of. They 
fetch their only authentic records out of Boctoia (jOiiiTSiQTv&\ ^:^^ 
rou in, — 8* 
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wben they have got a copy of his last will and testament, they 
fancy themselves furnished with sufficient materials for his his- 
tory. This might, indeed, enable them in some measure to write 
the history of his death; but what can we expect from an author 
that undertakes to write the life of a great man, who iB furnished 
with no other matters of fact, besides legacies ; and instead of 
being able to tell us what he did, can only tell us what he be- 
queathed ? This manner of exposing the private concerns of 
families, and sacrificing the secrets of the dead to the curiosity of 
the living, is one of those licentious practices which might well de- 
serve the animadversion of our government, when it has time to con- 
trive expedients for remedying the many crying abuses of the press. 
In the mean while, what a poor idea must strangers conceive of 
those persons, who have been famous among us in their generation, 
should they form their notions of them from the writings of these 
our historiographers 1 What would our posterity think of their 
illustrious forefathers, should they only see them in such weak 
and disadvantageous lights I But, to our comfort, works of this 
nature are so short-lived, that they cannot possibly diminish 
the memory of those patriots which they are not able to preserve. 
The truth of it is, as the lives of great men cannot be written 
with any tolerable degree of elegance or exactness, within a 
short space after their decease; so neither is it fit that the his- 
tory of a person, who has acted among us in a public character, 
should appear, till envy and friendship are laid asleep, and the 
prejudice both of his antagonists and adherents be, in some degree, 
softened and subdued. There is no question but there are several 
eminent persons in each party, however they may represent one 
another at present, who will have the same admirers among pos- 
terity, and be equally celebrated by those, whose minds will not 
bo distempered by interest, passion, or partiality. It were happy 
for us, could we prevail upon ourselves to imagine, that one, who 
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differs from us in opinion, may possibly bo an honest man ; and 
that we might do the same justice to one another, which will be 
done OS hereafter by those who shall make their appearance in 
the world, when this generation is no more. But in our present 
miserable and divided condition, how just soever a man's preten- 
sions may be to a great or blameless reputation, he must expect 
his share of obloquy and reproach ; and, even with regard to his 
posthumous character, content himself with such a kind of con- 
sideration, as induced the famous Sir Francis Bacon, after having 
bequeathed his soul to God, and his body to the earth, to leave 
his fame to foreign nations ; and after some years, to his own 
country. 
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Ilia Be Jaotet in aula, — Viko. 

Among all the paradoxes in politics which have been advanced 
by some among uif, there is none so absurd and shocking to the 
most ordinary understanding, as that it is possible for Great 
Britain to be quietly governed by a Popish sovereign. King 
Henry the fourth found it impracticable for a Protestant to reign 
even in France, notwithstanding the reformed religion does not 
engage a prince to the persecution of any other ; and notwith- 
standing the authority of the sovereign in that country is more 
able to support itself, and command the obedience of the people, 
than in any other European monarchy. We are convinced by 
the experience of our own times, that our constitution is not able 
to bear a Popish prince at the head of it. King James the second 
was endowed with many royal virtues, and might have made a 
nation of Boman Catholics happy under his administration. The 
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grievances we suffered in his reign proceeded purely from his 
religion : but they were such as made the whole body of the no- 
bility, clergy, and commoualty, rise up as one man against him, 
and oblige him to quit the throne of his ancestors. The truth 
of it is, we have only the vices of a Protestant prince to fear, 
and may be made happy by his virtues : but in a Popish prince 
we have no chance for our prosperity ; his very piety obliges him 
to our destruction ; and in proportion as he is more religious, he 
becomes more insupportable. One would wonder, therefore, to 
find many who call themselves Protestants, favouring the preten- 
sions of a person who has been bred up in the utmost bitterness 
and bigotry of the church of Rome ; and who, in all probability, 
within less than a twelvemonth, would be opposed by those very 
men that are industrious to sot him upon the throne, were it pos- 
sible for so wicked and unnatural an attempt to succeed. 

I was sonic months ago in a company, that diverted them- 
selves with the Declaration which he had then published, and 
particularly with the date of it, * In the fourteenth year of our 
reign.' The company was surprised to find there was a king in 
Europe who had reigned so long and made Aich a secret of it. 
This gave occasion to one of them, who is now in France, to in- 
quire into the history of this remarkable reign, which he has 
digested into annals, and lately transmitted hither for the perusal 
of his friends. I have suppressed such personal reflections as 
are mixed in this short chronicle, as not being to the purpose ; 
and find that the whole history of his regal conduct and exploits 
may be comprised in the remaining part of this half-sheet 

The history of tJie Pretender'^ s fourteen years reign digested 
into annals. 

Anno Regni 1 °. He made choice of his ministry, the first 
of whom was his confessor. This was a person recommended 
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by the society of Jesuits, who represented him as one very pro- 
per to guide the conscience of a king, that hoped to rule over an 
island which is not within the pale of the church. He then pro- 
ceeded to name the president of his council, his secretaries of 
state, and gave away a very honourable sinecure to his principal 
favourite, by constituting him his lord-high-treasurer. He like- 
wise signed a dormant commission for another to be his high- 
admiral, with orders to produce it whenever he had sea-room for 
his employment. 

Anno Regni 2°. He perfected himself in the minuet step. 

A.nno Regni 3°. He grew half a foot. 

Anno Regni 4°. He wrote a letter to the Pope, desiring him 
CO be as kind to him as his predecessor had been, who was his 
godfather. In the same year he ordered the lord high-treasurer to 
pay off the debts of the crown, which had been contracted since 
his accession to the throne ; particularly, a milk-score of three 
years standing. 

Anno Regni 5°. He very much improved himself in all 
princely learning, having read over the legends of the saints, with 
the history of those several martyrs in England, who had at- 
tempted to blow up a whole parliament of heretics. 

Anno Regni 6°. He applied himself to the arts of govern- 
ment with more than ordinary diligence; took a plan of the 
Bastile with his own hand ; visited the galleys ; and studied the 
edicts of his great patron Louis XIV. 

Anno Regni 7"^. Being now grown up to years of maturity, 
he resolved to seek adventures ; but was very much divided in 
his mind, whether he should make an expedition to Scotland, or 
a pilgrimage to Loretto : being taught to look upon the latter in 
a religious sense, as the place of his nativity. At length he re- 
solved upon his Scotch expedition ; and, as the first exertion of 
that royal authority, which he was going to assume, he knighted 
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himself. After a short piece of errantry upon the seas, he got 
safe to Dunkirk, where he paid his devotions to St. Anthony, for 
haying delivered him from the dangers of the seas, and Sir 
George Byng. 

Anno Regni 8*^. He made a campaign in Flanders, where, 
by the help of a telescope, he saw the battle of Oudenarde, and 
the prince of Hanover's horse shot under him : being posted on 
a high tower with two French princes of the blood. 

Anno Eegui 9°. He made a second campaign in Flanders ; 
and upon his return to the French court, gained a great reputa- 
tion, by his performance in a rigadoon. 

Anno Regni 10°. The Pope having heard the fame of these 
his military achievements, made him the offer of a cardinal's 
cap ; which he was advised not to accept by some of his friends 
in England. 

Anno Regni 11°. He retired to Lorrain, where every morn- 
ing he made great havoc among the wild-fowl, by the advice, and 
with the assistance of his privy-council. He is said, this summer, 
to have shot with his own hands fifty brace of pheasants, and one 
wild pig ; to have set thirty coveys of partridges ; and to have 
hunted down forty brace of hares ; to which he might have added 
as many foxes, had not most of them made their escape, by run- 
ning out of his friend's dominions, before his dogs could finish 
the chase. He was particularly animated to these diversions by 
his ministry, who thought they would not a little recommend 
him to the good opinion and kind offices of several British fox- 
hunters. 

Anno Regni 12°. He made a visit to the Duke d'Aumont, 
and passed for a French marquis in a masquerade. 

Anno Regni 13°. He visited several convents, and gathered 
subscriptions from all the well-disposed monks and nuns, to 
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whom he commonicated his design of an attempt upon Great 
Britain. 

Anno Eegni 14^. He now made great preparations for the 
invasion of England, and got together vast stores of ammunition, 
consisting of reliques, gun-powder, and cannon-ball. He receiyed 
from the Pope a very large contribution, one moiety in money, 
and the other in indulgences. An Irish priest brought him an 
authentic tooth of St. Thomas k Becket, and it is thought, was 
to have for his reward the archbishopric of Canterbury. E^ry 
monastery contributed something; one gave him a thousand 
pounds ; and another as many masses. 

This year, containing farther the battles which he fought in 
Scotland, and the towns which he took, is so fresh in every one's 
DMunory, that we shall say no more of it. 



2 



No. 37. FRIDAY, APRIL 27. 

qnoil si 
Friglda cnramin fnmcnta rellnqnere posses ; 
Quo te cffilefltis sapiontla dticerot, ires. 
Hoc opas, hoc studlum parvi proporemas et ampll, 
61 patritt yolamus, si nobis vivcre carL — Hob. 

It is a melancholy reflection, that our country, which in times 
of Popery was called the nation of saints, should now have less 
appearance of religion in it^ than any other neighbouring state or 
kingdom ; whether they be such as continue still immersed in the 
errors of the church of Rome, or such as are recovered out of 
them. This is a truth that is obvious to every one, who has been 
conversant in foreign parts. It was formerly thought dangerous 
for a young man to travel, lest he should return an atheist to his 
native country : but at present it is certain, that an Englishman, 
who has any tolerable degree of reflection, cannot b<i b^i^T wi^- 
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ened to a sense of religion in general, than by observing how the 
minds of all mankind are set upon this important point; how 
every nation is serious and attentive to the great business of their 
being ; and that in other countries a man is not out of the fash- 
ion, who is bold and open in the profession and practice of all 
Christian duties. 

This decay of piety is by no means to be imputed to the Re- 
formation, which in its first establishment produced its proper 
fruits, and distinguished the whole age with shining instances of 
virtue and morality. If we would trace out the original of that 
flagrant and avowed impiety, which has prevailed among us for 
some years, we should find that it owes its rise to that opposite 
extreme of cant and hypocrisy, which had taken possession of the 
people's minds in the times of the great rebellion, and of the 
usurpation that succeeded it. The practices of these men, under 
the covert of a feigned zeal, made even the appearances of sincere 
devotion ridiculous and unpopular. The raillery of the wits and 
courtiers, in King Charles the second's reign, upon every thing 
which they then called precise, was carried to so great an extra- 
vagance, that it almost put Christianity out of countenance. The 
ridicule grew so strong and licentious, that from this time wo 
may date that remarkable turn in the behaviour of our fashion- 
able Englishmen, that makes them shame-faced in the exercise 
of those duties which they were sent into the world to perform. 

The late cry of the church has b^en an artifice of the same 
kind with that made use of by the hypocrites of the last age, and 
has had as fatal an influence upon religion. If a man would but 
seriously consider how much greater comfort he would receive in 
the last moments of his life from a reflection that he has made 
one virtuous man, than that he has made a thousand tories, wo 
should not see the zeal of so many good men turned off" from its 
proper end, and employed in making such a kind of converts. 
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What satisfaction will it be to an immoral man, at snch a time, 
to think he is a good whig I or to one that is conscious of sedi- 
tion, perjury, or rebellion, that he dies with the reputation of a 
high churchman 1 

But to consider how this cry of the church has corrupted tho 
morals of both parties. Those, who are the loudest in it, regard 
themselyes rather as a political, than a religious communion; 
and are held together rather by state-notions, than by articles of 
faith. This fills the minds of weak men, who fall into the snare, 
with groundless fears and apprehensions, unspeakable rage tow- 
ards their fellow-subjects, wrong ideas of persons whom they are 
not acquainted with, and uncharitable interpretations of those ac- 
tions of which they are not competent judges. It instils into 
their minds the utmost virulence and bitterness, instead of that 
charity, which is the perfection and ornament of religion, and the 
most indispensable and necessary means for attaining the end of 
it In a word, among these mistaken zealots, it sanctifies cruelty 
and injustice, riots and treason. 

The eflfects which this cry of the church has had on the other 
party, are no less manifest and deplorable. They see themselves 
unjustly aspersed by it, and vindicate themselves in terms no 
less opprobrious, than those by which they are attacked. Their 
indignation and resentment rises in proportion to the malice of 
their adversaries. The unthinking part of them are apt to con- 
tract an unreasonable aversion even to that ecclesiastical con- 
stitution to which they are represented as enemies ; and not only 
to particular persons, but to that order of men in general, which 
will be always held sacred and honourable, so long as there is 
reason and religion in the world. 

I might mention many other corruptions common to both par- 
ties, which naturally fiow from this source; and might easily 
show, upon a full display of them, that Uus clamoxioc TR\^^\i\[t^- 
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tends to be raised * for the safety of religion, has almost worn out 
the very appearance of it ; and rendered us not only the most 
divided, but the most immoral people upon the face of the earth. 

When our nation is overflowed with such a deluge of impiety, 
it must be a great pleasure to find any expedient take place, that 
has a tendency to recover it out of so dismal a condition. This 
is one great reason why an honest man may rejoice to see an act 
80 near taking eflfect, for making elections of members to serve in 
parliament less frequent. I find myself prevented by other writ- 
ings (which have considered the act now depending in this par- 
ticular light) from expatiating upon this subject. I shall only 
mention two short pieces which I have been just now reading, 
under the following titles, * Arguments about the alteration of 
the triennial elections of Parliament : ' and, * The alteration in 
the triennial act considered.' 

Trtie reasons for this law, as it is necessary for settling his 
Majesty in his throne ; for extinguishing the spirit of rebellion ; 
for procuring foreign alliances ; and other advantages of the like 
nature ; carry a great weight with them. But I am particularly 
pleased with it, as it may compose our unnatural feuds and animo- 
sities, revive an honest spirit of industry in the nation, and cut oft 
frequent occasions of brutal rage and intemperance. In short, 
as it will make us not only a more safe, a more flourishing, and a 
more happy, but also a more virtuous people. 



thing. 
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Na 38. MONDAY APRIL 30. 

-^— Longam, tanaom^t Tale.— — Vnw* 



It is the ambition of the male part of the world to make 
themselves esteemed, and of the female to make themselves be- 
loved. As this is the last paper whidi I shall address to my fair 
readers ; I cannot perhaps oblige them more, than by leaviug 
them, as a kind of legacy, a certain secret which seldom fails of 
procnring this affection, which they are naturally formed both to 
desire and to obtain. This nostrum is comprised in the follow- 
ing sentence of Seneca, which I shall translate for the service of 
my country- women. Ego tibi monstralo amatormm sine mcdica- 
mento, sine hcrbd, sine ullius venrjf'cce carmine : si vis amariy 
(una, * I will discover to you a philter that has neither drug, 
nor simple, nor enchantment in it : love, if you would raise love.' 
If there be any truth in this discovery, and this be such a speci- 
fic as the author pretends, there is nothing which makes the sex 
more unamiablc than party-rage. The finest woman, in a trans- 
port of fury, loses the use of her face. Instead of charming her 
beholders, she frights both friend and foe. The latter can never 
be smitten by so bitter an enemy, nor the former captivated by a 
nymph, who, upon occasion, can be so very angry. The most 
endearing of our beautiful fellow-subjects, are those whose minds 
are the least imbittered with the passions and prejudices of either 
side ; and who discover the native sweetness of the sex in every 
part of their conversation and behaviour. A lovely woman, who 
thus flourishes ' in her innocence and good humour, amidst that 
mutual spite and rancour which prevails among her exasperated 
sisterhood, appears more amiable by the singularity of her charao- 

• FlovrUheg in her innocence — exattpcratcd Biatorliood. These finely 
chosen words introduce, very liapx)ily, the quotation from Solomon. 
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ter; and may be compared, with Solomon's bride, to 'a lily 
among thorns.' 

A stateswoman is as ridiculous a creature as a cotquean. 
Each of the sexes should keep within its particular bounds, and 
content themselves to excel within their respective districts. 
When Venus complained to Jupiter of the wound which she had 
received in battle, the father of the gods smiled upon her, and put 
her in mind, that instead of mixing in a war, which was not her 
business, she should have been officiating in her proper ministry, 
and carrying on the delights of marriage. The delicacy of sev- 
eral modem critics has been offended with Homer's Billingsgate 
warriors ; but a scolding hero is, at the worst, a more tolerable 
character than a bully in petticoats. To which we may add, 
that the keenest satirist among the ancients, looked upon nothing 
as a more proper subject of raillery and invective, than a female 
gladiator. 

I am the more disposed to take into consideration these 
ladies of fire and politics, because it would be very monstrous to 
see feuds and animosities kept up among the soft sex, when they 
are in so hopeful a way of being composed among the men, by 
the septennial bill, which is now ready for the royal assent. As 
this is likely to produce a cessation of arras, till the expiration 
of the present parliament, among one half of our island, it is very 
reasonable that the more beautiful moiety of his Majesty's sub- 
jects should establish a truce among themselves for the same 
term of years. Or rather it were to be wished, that they would 
summon together a kind of senate, or parliament, of the fairest 
and wisest of our sister subjects, in order to enact a per]>etual 
neutrality among the sex. They might at least appoint some- 
thing like a committee, chosen from among the ladies residing in 
London and Westminster, in order to prepare a bill to be laid 
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before the assembly upon the first opportunity of their meeting. 
The regulation might be as follows : 

** That a committee of toasts be forthwith appointed ; to con- 
sider the present state of the sex in the British nation. 

*^ That this oommittee do meet at the house of every respec- 
tiye member of it on her visiting-day ; and that every one who 
eomes to it shall have a vote, and a dish of tea. 

" That the oommittee be empowered to send for billet-doux, 
libels, lampoons, lists of toasts, or any other the like papers and 
records. 

'' That it be an instruction to the said committee, to consider 
of proper ways and methods to reclaim the obstinately opprobri- 
ous and virulent; and how to make the ducking-stool more 
useful" 

Being always willing to contribute my assistances to my 
country-women, I would propose a preamble, setting forth, " That 
the late civil war among the sex has tended very much to the 
lessening of that ancient and undoubted authority, which they 
have claimed over the male part of the island ; to the ruin of 
good house-wifery ; and to the betraying of many important se- 
crets : that it has produced much bitterness of speech, many 
sharp and violent contests, and a great effusion of citron-water : 
that it has raised animosities in their hearts, and heats in their 
faces, that it has broke out in their ribbons, and caused unspeak- 
able confusions in their dress : and, above all, that it has intro- 
duced a certain frown into the features, and a sourness into the 
air of our British ladies, to the great damage of their charms, 
and visible decay of the national beauty." 

As for the enacting part of the bill, it may consist of many 
particulars which will naturally arise from the debates of the 
tea-table ; and must, therefore, be left to the discretion aud ex- 
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perience of the committee. Perhaps it might not be amiss to 
enact, among other things^ 

''That the discoursing on politics shall be looked upon as 
dull as* talking on the weather. 

" That if any man troubles a female assembly with parlia- 
ment-news, he shall be marked out as a blockhead, or an in- 
cendiary. 

'' That no woman shall henceforth presume to stick a patch 
upon her fbrehead, unless it be in the very middle, that is, in the 
neutral part of it. 

" That all fans and snuflf-boxes, of what principles soever, 
shall be called in : and that orders bo given to Motteux and 
Mathers, to deliver out, in exchange for them, such as have no 
tincture of party in theiu. 

" That when any lady bespeaks a play, she shall take effec- 
tual care that the audience be pretty equally checquered with 
whigs and lories. 

" That no woman, of any party, presume to influence the 
legislature. 

" That there be a general amnesty and oblivion of all former 
hostilities and distinctions, all public and private failings on 
either side : and that every one who comes into this neutrality 
within the space of weeks, shall be allowed an ell extra- 

ordinary, above the present standard, in the circumference of her 
petticoat. 

" Provided always, nevertheless. That nothing herein con- 
tained shall extend, or be construed to extend, to any person or 
persons, inhabiting and practising within the hundreds of Drury, 
or to any other of that society in what part soever of the nation 

• Looked upon as dull. Elliptically expressed to avoid the repetition 
of (u. The sentence, if drawn out at length, would be, looked upon at 
being as dtUl as. 
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in like manner praotising and residing ; who are still at liberty 
to rail, calumniate, scoid, frown, and pout, as in afore-times, any 
thing in this act to the contrary notwithstanding.'' 



No. 39. FRIDAY, MAY 4. 

ProdeflM qusm conspld. 

It dften happens, that extirpating the love of glory, which is 
observed to take the deepest root in noble minds, tears up seve- 
ral virtues with it ; and that suppressing the desire of fame, is 
apt to reduce men to a state of indolence and supineness. But 
when, without any incentive of vanity, a person of great abilities 
is zealous for the good of mankind ; and as solicitous for tho 
concealment, as the performance of illustrious actions ; we may 
be sure that he has something more than ordinary in his com- 
position, and has a heart filled with goodness and magnanimity. - 

There is not perhaps, in all history, a greater instance of this 
temper of mind, than what appeared in that excellent person, 
whose motto I have placed at the head of this paper. He had 
worn himself out in his application to such studies as made him 
useful or ornamental to the world, in concerting schemes for tho 
welfare of his country, and in prosecuting such measures as were 
necessary for making those schemes effectual : but all this was 
done with a view to the public good that should rise out of these 
generous endeavours, and not to the fame which should accrue 
to himself Let the reputation of the action fall where it would; 
so' his country reaped the benefit of it, he was satisfied. As his 
turn of mind threw off", in a great measure, the oppositions of 

• fio, is here used, as it often is, in our language, in the sense of pro- 
vided that. 
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envy and competition, it enabled him to gain the most vain and 
impracticable into his designs, and to bring about several great 
events for the safety and advantage of the public, which must 
have died in their birth, had he been as desirous of appearing 
beneficial to mankind, as of being so. 

As he was admitted into the secret and most retired thoughts 
and counsels of his royal master. King William, a great share in the 
plan of the Protestant succession is universally ascribed to him. 
And if he did not entirely project the union of the two kingdoms, 
and the bill of regency, which seem to have been the only methods 
in human policy, for securing to us so inestimable a blessing, 
there is none who will deny him to have been the chief conductor 
in both these glorious works. For posterity are obliged to allow 
him that praise after his death, which he industriously declined 
while he was living. His life, indeed, seems * to have been prolonged 
beyond its natural term, under those indispositions which hung 
upon the latter part of it, that he might have the satisfaction of 
seeing the happy settlement take place, which he had proposed 
to himself as the principal end of all his public labours. Nor 
was it a small addition to his happiness, that by this means he 
saw those who had been always his most intimate friends, and 
. who had concerted with him such measures for the guarantee of 
the Protestant succession, as drew upon them the displeasure of 
men who were averse to it, advanced to the highest posts of trust 
and honour under his present Majesty. I believe there are none 
of these patriots, who will think it a derogation from their merit 
to have it said, that they received many lights and advantages 
from their intimacy with my Lord Somcrs : who had such a gen- 
eral knowledge of aflfairs, and so tender a concern for his friends, 

* His life indeed teetns, <fec. A natural reflection, in a panegyric on 
Lord Somers, and in a papci* written proCessedly in honour of the happy 
•etUement 
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that whatever station they were in, they usually applied to him 
for his adyioe in every perplexity of business, and in affairs of 
the greatest difficulty. 

His life was, in every part of it, set off with that graceful 
modesty and reserve, which made his virtues more beautiful, the 
more they were cast in such agreeable shades. 

His religion was sincere, not ostentatious ; and such as in- 
spired him with an universal benevolence towards all his fellow- 
subjects, not with bitterness against any part of them. He shew- 
ed his firm adherence to it as modelled by our national constitu- 
tion, and was constant to its offices of devotion, both in publio 
and in his family. He appeared a champion for it, with great 
reputation, in the cause of the seven bishops, at a time when the 
church was really in danger. To which we may add, that he 
held a strict friendship and correspondence with the great Arch- 
bishop TiUotson, being acted by' the same spirit of candour and 
moderation ; and moved rather with pity than indignation to- 
wards the persons of those who differed from him in the unes- 
sential parts of Christianity. 

His great humanity appeared in the minutest circumstances 
of his conversation. You found it in the benevolence of his 
aspect, the complacency of his behaviour, and the tone of his 
voice. His great application to the severer studies of the law, 
had not infected his temper with any thing positive or litigious. 
He did not know what it was to wrangle on indifferent points, to 
triumph in the superiority of his understanding, or to be super- 
cilious on the side of truth. He joined the greatest delicacy of 
good-breeding to the greatest strength of reason. By approving 
the sentiments of a person, with whom he conversed, in such par- 
ticulars as were just, he won him over from those points in which 

* Being acted by. We should dow say, bein^ acUtated with. Besides, 
I doubt whether it be right to give to the neutral verb, oc^ a passive 
■igxii£cation. 

VOL. III. — 9 
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he was mistaken ; and had so agreeable a waj of conveying know- 
ledge, that whoever conferred with him grew the wiser, without 
perceiving that he had been instructed. We may probably 
ascribe to this masterly and engaging manner of conversation, 
the great esteem which he had gained with the late queen, while 
she pursued those measures which had carried the British nation 
to the highest pitch of glory ; notwithstanding she had enter- 
tained many unreasonable prejudices against him, before she was 
acquainted with his personal worth and behaviour. 

As in his political capacity we have before seen how much he 
contributed to the establishment of the Protestant interest, and 
the good of his native country, he was always true to these great 
ends. His character was uniform and consistent with itself, and 
his whole conduct of a piece. His principles were founded in 
reason, and supported by virtue ; and therefore did not lie at the 
mercy of ambition, avarice, or resentment. His notions were no 
less steady and unshaken, than just and upright. In a word, he 
concluded his course among the same well-chosen friendships and 
alliances, with which he began it. 

This great man was not more conspicuous as a patriot and a 
statesman, than as a person of universal knowledge and learning. 
As by dividing his time between the public scenes of business, 
and the private retirements of life, he took care to keep up both 
the great and good man ; so by the same means he accomplished 
himself not only in the knowledge of men and things, but in the 
skill of the most refined arts and sciences. That unwearied dili- 
gence, which followed him through all the stages of his life, gave 
him such a thorough insight into the laws of the land, that he 
passed for one of the greatest masters of his profession, at his 
first appearance in it. Though he made a regular progress 
through the several honours of the long robe, he was always look- 
ed upon as one who deserved a superior station to that he was 
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'pofMsaed of; till he arrived at the highest dignity to which those 
stadies oonld adyance him. 

He ODJoyed in the highest perfection two talents, which do 
not often meet in the same person, the greatest strength of good 
senae, and the most exquisite taste of politeness. Without the 
first, learning is but an incumbrance ; and without the last, is 
ungracefuL Mj Lord Somers was master of these two qualifica- 
tions in BO eminent a degree, that all the parts of knowledge ap- 
peared in him with such an additional strength and beauty, as 
they want in the possession of others. If he delivered his opin- 
ion of a piece of poetry, a statue, or a picture, there was some- 
thing so just and delicate in his observations, as naturally 
prcxluced pleasure and assent in those who heard him. 

His solidity and elegance, improved by the reading of the 
finest authors, both of the learned and modern languages, dis- 
covered itself in all his productions. His oratory was masculine 
and persuasive, free from every thing trivial and affected. His 
style in writing was chaste and pure, but at the same time full 
of spirit and politeness; and fit to convey the most intricate 
business to the understanding of the reader, with the utmost 
clearness and perspicuity. And here it is to be lamented, that 
this extraordinary person, out of his natural aversion to vain- 
glory, wrote several pieces as well as performed several actions, 
which he did not assume the honour of: though at the same time 
so many works of this nature have appeared, which every one 
has ascribed to him, that I believe no author of the greatest emi- 
nence would deny my Lord Somers to have been the best writer 
of the age in which he lived. 

This noble lord, for the great extent of his knowledge and 
capacity, has been often compared with the Lord Verulam, who 
had also been chancellor of England. But the conduct of these 
extraordinary persons, imder the same circumstances, was vastly 
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different They were both impeached bj a House of Commons. 
One of them^ as he had given just occasion for it, sunk under 
it ; and was reduced to such an abject submission, as very much 
diminished the lustre of so exalted a character : but m j Lord 
Somers was too well fortified in his integrity to fear the impotence 
of an attempt upon his reputation; and though his accusers 
would gladly have dropped their impeachment, he was instant 
with them for the prosecution of it, and would not let that matter 
rest till it was brought to an issue. For the same virtue and 
greatness of mind which gave him a disregard of fame, made him 
impatient of an undeserved reproach. 

There is no question but this wonderful man will make one 
of the most distinguished figures in the history of the present 
age ; but we cannot expect that his merit will shine out in its 
proper light, since he wrote many things which are not published 
in his name ; was at the bottom of many excellent counsels, in 
which he did not appear ; did offices of friendship to many per- 
sons, who knew not from whom they were derived ; and performed 
great services to his country, the glory of which was transferred 
to others : in short, since he made it his endeavour rather to do 
worthy actions, than to gain an illustrious character. 
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Urlt enim falgore boo qnl pmgravat artes 

Inft-a se poAitas: extinctoB amabltar idem. — HoB. 

It requires no small degree of resolution to be an author, in 
a country so facetious and satirical as this of Great Britain. 
Such a one raises a kind of alarm among his fellow-subjects, and 
by pretending to distinguish himself from the herd, becomes a 
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mark of public censure, and sometimes a standing ol^ect of rail- 
lery and ridicule. Writing is, indeed, a proyocation to the envi- 
ous, and an affront to the ignorant. How often do we see a 
person, whose intentions are visiblj to do good by the works 
which he publishes, treated in as scurrilous a manner, as if he 
were an enemy to mankind ? All the little scramblers after fame 
Ml upon him, publish every blot in his life, depend upon hearsay 
to defame him, and have recourse to their own invention, rather 
than suffer him to erect himself into an author with impunity. 
Even those who write on the most indifferent subjects, and are 
conversant only in works of taste, are looked upon as men that 
make a kind of insult upon society,' and ought to be humbled as 
disturbers of the public tranquillity. Not only the dull and the 
malicious, which make a formidable party in our island, but the 
whole fraternity of writers rise up in arms against every new 
intruder into the world of fame ; and, a thousand to one,^ before 
they have done, prove him not only to be a fool, but a knave. 
Successful authors do what they can to exclude a competitor ; 
while the unsuccessful, with as much eagerness, lay in their claim 
to him as a brother. This natural antipathy to a man who breaks 
his ranks, and endeavours to signalize his parts in the world, has, 
very probably, hindered many persons from making their appear- 
ance in print, who might have enriched our country with better 
productions, in all kinds, than any that are now extant. The 
truth of it is, the active part of mankind, as they do most for 
the good of their contemporaries, very deservedly gain the great- 
est share in their applauses ; whilst men of speculative endow- 
ments, who employ their talents in writing, as they may equally 
benefit or amuse succeeding ages, have, generally, the greatest 

* Make a kind of insult upon society. To make an insult is not very 
exact English. He might liave said, as men that offer an insult to society, 
or, as men that make a kind of assault upon society, 

^ A thousand to one — a familiar phrase, for, most probably. 
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share in the admiration of posterity. Both good and bad writers 
may receive great satisfaction from the prospects of futurity ; as, 
in after-ages, the former will be remembered, and the latter for- 
gotten. 

Among all sets of authors, there are none who draw upon 
themselves more displeasure, than those who deal in political 
matters, which indeed is very often too justly incurred, consider- 
ing that spirit of rancour and virulence with which works of this 
nature generally abound. These are not only regarded as authors, 
but as partisans, and are sure to exasperate at least one half of 
their readers. Other writers offe^ only the stupid or jealous 
among their countrymen ; but these, let their cause be never so • 
just, must expect to irritate a supernumerary party of the self- 
interested, prejudiced, and ambitious. They may, however, com- 
fort themselves with considering, that if they gain any unjust 
reproach from one side, they generally acquire more praise than 
they deserve from the other ; and that writings of this kind, if 
conducted with candour and impartiality, have a more particular 
tendency to the good of their country, and of the present age, 
than any other compositions whatsoever. 

To consider an author farther, as the subject of obloquy and 
detraction. We may observe with what pleasure a work is re- 
ceived by the invidious part of mankind, in which a writer falls 
short of himself, and does not answer the character which he has 
acquired by his former productions. It is a fine simile in one of 
Mr. Congreve's prologues, which compares a writer to a buttering 
gamester, that stakes all his winnings upon every cast : so that if 
he loses the last throw, he is sure to be undone. It would be 

* Never so. "We now say ever so. The other form, never so^ seems to 
have a secret reference to an opposition conceived in the writer's or 
speaker's mind, but not explicitly aeclared, as, if we should complete the 
sentence, thua-— /«< tfieir cause be [not bad, but] ever tojust; i. e. how-so- 
ever just 
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well for all authors, if, like that gentleman,^ they knew when to 
give over, and to desist from any farther pursuits after fame, 
whilst they are in the full possession of it. On the other hand, 
there is not a more melancholy object in the learned world, than 
a man who has written himself down. As the public is more 
disposed to censure than to praise, his readers will ridicule him 
for his last works, when they have forgot to applaud those which 
preceded them. In this case, where a man has lost his spirit by 
old age and infirmity, one could wish that his friends and rela- 
tions would keep him from the use of pen, ink, and paper, if he 
is not to be reclaimed by any other methods. 

The author, indeed, often grows old before the man, especially 
if he treats on subjects of invention, or such as arise from 
reflections upon human nature ; for, in this case, neither his own 
strength of mind, nor those parts of life which are commonly un- 
observed, will furnish him with sufficient materials to be at the 
same time both pleasing and voluminous. We find, even in the 
outward dress of poetry, that men, who write much without tak- 
ing breath, very often return to the same phrases and forms of 
expression, as well as to the same manner of thinking. Authors, 
who have thus drawn off the spirit of their thoughts, should lie 
still for some time, till their minds have gathered fresh strength, 
and by reading, reflection, and conversation, laid in a new stock 
of elegancies, sentiments, and images of nature. The soil, that 
is worn with too firequent culture, must lie fallow for a while, till 
it has recruited its exhausted salts, and again enriched itself by 
the ventilations of the air, the dews of heaven, and the kindly 
influences of the sun. 

t> Mr. Congreve was a fashionable writer in his time; and Mr. Addison, 
who had a fi ienddhip with him, speaks of him, as every body else did. He 
had, indeed, a c^reat deal of wit; but a man must have a furious passion 
for it, or very uttle taste, that can read his comedies, on which his reputa- 
tion was founded, with pleasure, or even patience. 
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For my own part, notwithstandiDg this general maleyolenoe 
timardfl those who oommonioate their thoughts in print, I cannot 
but look with a friendly regard on such as do it, provided there 
is no tendency in their ?nritings to vice and profaneness. If the 
thoughts of such authors have nothing in them, they, at least, do 
no harm, and shew an honest industry, and a good intention in 
■ the composer. If they teach me any thing I did not know be- 
fore, I cannot but look upon myself as obliged to the writer, and 
consider him as my particular bene&ctor, if he conveys to me 
one of the greatest gifts that is in the power of man to bestow, 
an improvement of my understanding, an innocent amusement, or 
an incentive to some moral virtue. Were not men of abilities 
thus communicative, their wisdom would be in a great measure 
useless, and their experience uninstructive. There would be no 
business in solitude, nor proper relaxations in business. By 
these assistances, the retired man lives in the world, if not above 
it ; passion is composed ; thought hindered from being barren * 
and the mind from preying upon itself. That esteem, indeed, 
which is paid to good writers by their posterity, sufficiently shews 
the merit of persons who are thus employed. Who does not now 
more admire Cicero as an author, than as a consul of Rome ? 
and does not oftener talk of the celebrated writers of our own 
country who lived in former ages, than of any other particular 
persons among their contemporaries and fellow-subjects. 

When I consider myself as a British freeholder, I am in a 
particular manner pleased with the labours of those who have 
improved our language with the translation of old Latin and 
Greek authors ; and by that means let us into the knowledge of 
what passed in the famous governments of Greece and Rome. 
We have already most of their historians in our own tongue: 
and, what is still more for the honour of our language, it has 
been taught to express with elegance the greatest of their poets 
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in each nation. The illiterate among our countrymen may learn 
to judge, from Dryden's Virgil, of the most perfect epic perform- 
ance : and those parts of Homer, which have already been pub- 
lished by Mr. Pope,* give us reason to think that the Iliad will 
appear in English with as little disadvantage to that immortal 
poem. 

There is another author, whom I have long wished to see well 
translated into English, as this work is filled with a spirit *of lib- 
erty, and more directly tends to raise sentiments of honour and 
virtue in his reader, than any of the poetical writings of anti- 
quity. I mean the Pharsalia of Lucan. This is the only author 
of consideration among the Latin poets, who was not explained 
for the use of the Dauphin, for a very obvious reason ; because 
the whole Pharsalia would have been no less than a satire upon 
the French form of government. The translation of this author 
is now in the hands of Mr. Rowe,^ who has already given the 
world some admirable specimens of it ; and not only kept up the 
fire of the original, but delivered the sentiments with greater 
perspicuity, and in a finer turn of phrase and verse. 

As undertakings of so difficult a nature require the greatest 
encouragements, one cannot but rejoice to see those general sub- 
scriptions which have been made to them ; especially since, if the 
two works last mentioned are not finished by those masterly 
hands which are now employed in them, we may despair of seeing 
them attempted by others. 

' For a comment on this panegyric on Mr. Pope's translation of the 
Illiad, see the life of Bishop Warburton, prefixed to the new edition of 
his works in quarto. 

*» He speaKs like a friend, of Mr. Rowe, and, like a whig, of Lucan ; 
bnt, as a critic, we know what his opinion was of the Latin poet, and of 
his friends undertaking, when he celebrates the translator for delivering 
the sentiments of his original, Vfith greater pertpicuttt^f and in a finer turn 
of phrase and verse. 
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DlMentlendB oonditlonfbns 
Fedis, et exemplo trahenti 
Pernldem yeoiens in aevuni.— Hob. 

As the care of our national commerce redounds more to the 
riches and prosperity of the public, than any other act of govern- 
ment, it is pity that we do not see the state of it marked out in 
every particular reign with greater distinction and accuracy, than 
what is usual among our English historians. Wo may however 
observe, in general, that the best and wisest of our monarchs 
have not been less industrious to extend their trade, than their 
dominions ; as it manifestly turns in a much higher degree to the 
welfare of the people, if not to the glory of the sovereign. 

The first of our kings who carried our commerce, and conse- 
quently our navigation to a very great height, was Edward the 
third. This victorious prince, by his many excellent laws for 
the encouragement of trade, enabled his subjects to support him 
in his many glorious wars upon the continent, and turned the 
scale so much in favour of our English merchandise, that, by a 
balance of trade taken in his time, the exported commodities 
amounted to two hundred and ninety-four thousand pounds, and 
the imported but to thirty-eight thousand. 

Those of his successors, under whose regulations our trade 
flourished most, were Henry the seventh, and Queen Elizabeth. 
As the first of these was, for his great wisdom, very often styled 
the English Solomon, he followed the example of that wise king 
in nothing more, than by advancing the traffic of his people. By 
this means he reconciled to him the minds of his subjects, 
strengthened himself in their affections, improved very much the 
navigation of the kingdom, and repelled the frequent attempts of 
his enemies. 
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Ab for Queen Elizabeth, she had always the trade of her 
kingdom very much at heart ; and we may observe the effects of 
it through the whole course of her reign, in the love and obedience 
of her people, as well as in the defeats and disappointments of 
her enemies. 

It is with great pleasure that we see our present sovereign 
applying his thoughts so successfully to the advancement of our 
traffic, and considering himself as the king of a trading island. 
His Majesty has already gained very considerable advantages for 
his people, and is still employed in concerting schemes, and form- 
ing treaties, for retrieving and enlarging our privileges in the 
world of commerce. 

I shall only, in this paper, take notice of the treaty concluded 
at Madrid on the fourteenth of December last, 1715; and by 
comparing it with that concluded at Utrecht on the ninth of 
December, 1713, shew several particulars in which the treaty 
made with his present Majesty is more advantageous to Great 
Britain, than that which was made in the last reign ; after this 
general observation, that it is equally surprising how so bad a 
treaty came to be made at the end of a glorious and successful 
war ; and how so good a one has been obtained in the beginning 
of a reign disturbed by such intestine commotions. But we may 
learn from hence, that the wisdom of a sovereign, and the integ< 
rity of his ministers, are more necessary for bringing about works 
of such consequence for the public good, than any juncture of 
time, or any other the most favourable circumstance. 

We must here premise, that by the treaty concluded at 
Madrid in 1667, the duties of importation payable upon the man- 
ufactures and products of Great Britain, amounted, upon the 
established valuation in the Spanish book of rates (after the de- 
duction of the gratias), in Andalusia, to 11} per cent.; in Yalen- 
tia, to 5 per cent. ; and, in Catalonia, to about 7 per cent or leas; 
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and, oonsequently, upon the whole aforesaid trade, those duties 
oould not exceed 10 per cent, in a medium. 

After this short account of the state of our trade with Spain, 
before the treaty of Utrecht, under the late queen, we must ob- 
serve, that by the explanatory articles of this last-mentioned 
treaty, the duties of importation upon the products and manufac- 
tures of Great Britain were augmented, in Andalusia, to 27^ per 
cent, at a medium. 

But by the late treaty made with his present Majesty at 
Madrid, the said duties are again reduced, according to the afore- 
said treaty of 1667, and the deduction of the gratias is estab- 
lished as an inviolable law ; whereas, before, the gratias of the 
farmers, particularly, were altogether precarious, and depended 
entirely upon courtesy. 

That the common reader may understand the nature of these 
gratias, he must know, that when the King of Spain had laid 
higher duties upon our English goods than what the merchants 
were able or w^illing to comply with, he used to abate a certain 
part : which indulgence, or abatement, went under the name of a 
gratia. But when he had farmed out these his customs to several 
of his subjects, the farmers, in order to draw more merchandise 
to their respective ports, and thereby to increase their own par- 
ticular profits, used to make new abatements, or gratias, to the 
British merchants, endeavouring sometimes to outvy one another 
in such indulgences, and by that means to get a greater propor- 
tion of custom into their own hands. 

But to proceed ; the duties on exportation may be computed 
to be raised, by the Utrecht treaty, near as much as the afore- 
said duties of importatign ; whereas, by the treaty made with 
his present Majesty, they are reduced to their ancient standard. 

Complaint having been made, that the Spaniards, after the 
suspension of arms, had taken several New England and other 
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British sliips gathering salt at the island of Tertuga, a very fall 
T and just report concerning that affair was laid before her late 
:^ Majesty, of which I shall give the reader the following extract : 

" Your Majesty's subjects have, from the first settlement of 
the continent of America, had a free access to this island ; and 
have, without interruptions, unless in time of war, used to take 
what salt tbey pleased there : and we have proofs of that usage 
for above fifty, years, as appears by certificates of persons who 
have been employed in that trade. 

" It doth not appear, upon the strictest inquiry, that the 
Spaniards ever inhabited or settled on the said island ; nor is it 
probable they ever did, it being either all barren rock, or dry 
sand, and having no fresh water or provisions in it. 

" We take leave to lay before your Majesty, the consequence 
of your Majesty's subjects being prohibited to fetch salt at Ter- 
tuga ; which will in part appear from the number of ships using 
that trade, being, as we are informed, one year with another, 
about a hundred saiL 

" The salt carried from thence to New England is used chiefly 
for curing of fish, which is either cod, scale-fish, or mackrel ; 
the former of which is the principal branch of the returns made 
from the continent to Great Britain by way of Spain, Portugal, 
and the Straits, for the woollen and other goods sent from 
this kingdom thither. Besides which, the scale-fish and mackrel 
are of such consequence, that the sugar-islands cannot subsist 
without them, their negroes being chiefly supported by this fish : 
80 that if they were not supplied therewith from New England, 
(which they cannot be, if your Majesty's subjects are prohibited 
from getting salt at Tertuga) they would not be able to carry on 
their sugar-works. This hath been confirmed to us by several 
considerable planters concerned in those parts. 

" Upon the whole, your Majesty's subjects having enjoyed an 
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uninterrupted usage of gathering salt at Tertuga, ever since the 
first settlement of the continent as aforesaid, we humbly submit 
to your Majesty the consequence of preserving that usage and 
right upon which the trade of your Majesty's plantations so much 
depends." 

Notwithstanding it appears from what is above-written, that 
our sugar-islands were like to suffer considerably for want of fish 
from New England, no care was taken to have this matter re- 
medied by the explanatory articles, which were posterior to the 
above-mentioned report. 

However, in the third article of the treaty made with his pre- 
sent Majesty, this business is fully settled to our advantage. 

The British merchants having had several hardships put upon 
them at Bilboa, which occasioned the decay of our trade at that 
place, the said merchants did make and execute, in the year 
1700, a treaty of privileges with the magistrates and inhabitants 
of St. Ander, very much to the advantage of this kingdom, in 
order to their removing and settling there : the effect of which 
. was prevented by the death of king Charles the second of Spain, 
and the war which soon after ensued. This matter, it seems, 
was slighted or neglected by the managers of the Utrecht treaty : 
for, by the fourteenth article of that treaty, there is only * a 
liberty given to the British subjects to settle and dwell at St. 
Ander, upon the terms of the ninth and thirteenth articles of the 
treaty of 1667,' which are general. But no regard was had to 
the forementioned treaty of privileges in 1 700 ; whereas, by the 
second article of the treaty now made with his present Majesty, 
the forementioned treaty of privileges with St. Ander is con- 
firmed and ratified. 

Another considerable advantage is, that the French, by the 
treaty made with his present Majesty, are to pay the same duties 
at the dry ports, through which they pass by land-carriage, as 
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we pay, upon importation or exportation by sea : whioh was not 
provided for by the Utrecht treaty. 

By the cedulas annexed to the treaty of 1667, the valuable 
privileges of having judge-conservators (appointed to make a 
more speedy and less expensive determination of all controversies 
arising in trade) was fully established. But by the fifteenth 
article of Utrecht that privilege was in effect given up. For it 
is therein only stipulated, ^ That in case any other nation have 
that privilege, we shall in like manner enjoy it' But by the 
fifth article of the treaty now made with his present Majesty, it 
is stipulated, that ' We shall enjoy all the rights, privileges, fran- 
chises, exemptions, and immunities whatsoever, which we enjoyed 
by virtue of the royal cedulas or ordinances by the treaty of 1667.' 
So that hereby the privilege of judge-conservators is again con- 
firmed to us. 

As nothing but the reputation of his Majesty in foreign coun- 
tries, and of his fixed purposes to pursue the real good of his 
kingdoms, could bring about treaties of this nature : so it is im- 
possible to reflect with patience on the folly and ingratitude of 
those men who labour to disturb him in the midst of these his 
royal cares, and to misrepresent his generous endeavours for the 
good of bis people. 
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O fortnnatos mercatorca I Hob. 

Several authors have written on the advantage of trade in 
general ; which is, indeed, so copious a subject, that as it is im- 
possible to exhaust it in a short discourse, so it is very difficult 
to observe any thing new upon it. I shall, therefore, only oon- 
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mder trade in this paper, as it is absolutely neeessary and essen- 
tial to the safety, ^strength, and prosperity of oar own nation. 

In the first plaoe, as we are an island accommodated on all 
sides with convenient ports, and encompassed with navigable 
seas, we should be inexcusable, if we did not make these bless- 
ings of Providence and advantages of nature turn to their proper 
aooount The most celebrated merchants in the world, and 
those who make the greatest figure in antiquity, were situated in 
the little island of Tyre, which, by the prodigious increase of its 
wealth and strength at sea, did very much influence the most 
considerable kingdoms and empires on the neighbouring conti- 
nent, and gave birth to the Carthaginians, who afterwards ex- 
ceeded all other nations in naval power. The old Tyre was, in- 
deed, seated on the continent, from whence the inhabitants, after 
having been besieged by the great king of Assyria, for the space 
of thirteen years, withdrew themselves and their effects into the 
island of Tyre ; where, by the benefit of such a situation, a trad- 
ing people were enabled to hold out fbr many ages against the 
attempts of their enemies, and became the merchants of the 
world- 
Further ; as an island, we are accessible on every side ; and 
exposed to perpetual invasions ; against which it is impossible to 
fortify ourselves sufficiently, without- such a power at sea, as is 
not to be kept up, but by a people who flourish in commerce. 
To which we must add, that our Inland towns being destitute of 
fortifications, it is our indispensable concern to preserve this our 
naval strength, which is as a general bulwark to the British 
nation. 

Besides ; as an island, it has not been thought agreeable to 
the true British policy to make acquisitions upon the continent 
In lieu, therefore, of such an increase of dominion, it is our busi- 
ness to extend to the utmost our trade and navigation. By this 
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meaiiB, we reap the advantages of conquest, without yiolence or 
injuBtice ; we not only strengthen oarselves, but gain the wealth 
of our neighbours in an honest way ; and, without any act of hos- 
tility, lay the several nations of the world under a kind of 
contribution. 

Secondly, Trade is fitted to the nature of our country, as it 
abounds with a great profusion of commodities of its own growth, 
very convenient for other countries, and is naturally destitute of 
many things suited to the exigencies, ornaments, and pleasures 
of life, which may be fetched from foreign parts. But, that 
which is more particularly to be remarked, our British products 
are of such kinds and quantities, as can turn the balance of trade 
to our advantage, and enable us to sell more to foreigners than 
we have occasion to buy from them. 

To this we must add, that by extending a well-regulated 
trade, we are as great gainers by the commodities of many other 
countries, as by those of our own nation ; and by supplying for- 
eign markets with the growth and manufactures of the most dis- 
tant regions, we receive the same profit from them, as if they 
were the produce of our own island. 

Thirdly, We are not a little obliged to trade, as it has been 
a great means of civilizing our nation, and banishing out of it all 
the remains of its ancient barbarity. There are many bitter say- 
ings atgainst islanders in general, representing them as fierce, 
treacherous, and inhospitable. Those who live on the continent 
have such opportunities of a frequent intercourse with men of 
different religions and languages, and who live under different 
laws and governments, that they become more kind, benevolent, 
and open-hearted, to their fellow-creatures, than those who are 
the inhabitants of an island, that hath not such conversations 
with the rest of the species. Caesar's observation upon our fore- 
others is very much to our present purpose ; who remarks, that 
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those of them that lived upon the coast or in 'sea-port towns, were 
much more civilized, than those who had their dwellings in the 
inland country, hy reason of frequent communications with their 
neighbours on the continent. 

In the last place. Trade is absolutely necessary for us, as 
our country is very populous. It employs multitudes of hands 
both by sea and land, and furnishes the poorest of our fellow- 
subjects with the opportunities of gaining an honest livelihood. 
The skilful or industrious find their account in it : and many, 
who have no fixed property in the soil of our country, can make 
themselves masters of as considerable estates, as those who 
have the greatest portions of the land descending to them by in- 
heritance. 

If what has been often charged upon us by our neighbours 
has any truth in it, That we are prone to sedition and delight 
in change, there is no cure more proper for this evil than trade, 
which thus supplies business to the active, and wealth to the in- 
digent. When men are easy in their circumstances, they are 
naturally enemies to innovations ; and, indeed, we see in the 
course of our English histories, many of our popular commotions 
have taken their rise from the decay of some branch of commerce, 
which created discontents among persons concerned in the manu- 
factures of the kingdom. When men are soured with poverty, 
and unemployed, they easily give into any prospect of cfcange, 
which may better their condition, and cannot make it much 
worse. 

Since, therefore, it is manifest, that the promoting of our 
trade and commerce is necessary and essential to our security 
and strength, our peace and prosperity, it is our particular hap- 
piness to see a monarch on the throne, who is sensible of the 
true interest of his kingdoms, and applies himself with so much 
success to the advancement of our national commerce 
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The reader may see, in my last paper, the advantages which 
his Majesty has gained for ns in our Spanish trade. In this, I 
shall give a short account of those procured for us from the Aus- 
trian low countries, by virtue of the twenty-sixth article of the 
barrier treaty made at Antwerp the fifteenth of November last. 

This branch of our trade was regulated by a tariff, or declara- 
tion of the duties of import and export, in the year 1670, which 
was superseded by another made in 1680, that continued 'till this 
last tariff settled in 1715 with his present Majesty. As for the 
two former, those who are at the pains of perusing them will find, 
the tariff of 1670 laid higher duties on several considerable 
branches of our trade, than that of 1680, but in many particulars 
was more favourable to us than the latter. Now, by the present 
tariff of 1715, these duties are fixed and regulated for the future 
by those which were most favourable in either of the former 
tariffs, and all our products and manufactures (one only excepted, 
which I shall name by and by) settled upon rather an easier foot 
than ever. 

Our woollen cloths, being the most profitable branch of our 
trade into these countries, have by this means, gained a very con- 
siderable advantage. For the tariff of 1680, having laid higher 
duties upon the finer sorts, and lower duties on ordinary cloth, 
than what were settled in the tariff of 1670, his Majesty has, by 
thfe present treaty, reduced the duties on the finer sorts to the 
tariff of 1670, and confirmed the duties on ordinary cloth accord- 
ing to the tariff of 1680. Insomuch that this present tariff of 
1715, considered with relation to this valuable part of our trade, 
reduces the duties at least one sixth part, supposing the exporta- 
tion of all sorts to be equal. But as there is always a much 
greater exportation of the ordinary cloth, than of the finer sorts, 
the reduction of these duties becomes still much more consid- 
erable. 
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We must further observe, that there had been several innova- 
tions made to the detriment of the English merchant since the 
tariff of 1680; all which innovations are now entirely set aside 
upon every species of goods, except batter, which is here particu- 
larly mentioned, because we cannot be too minute and circumstan- 
tial in accounts of this nature. This article^ however, is mode- 
rated, and is rated in proportion to what has been, and is still to 
be paid by the Dutch. 

As our commerce with the Netherlands is thus settled to the 
advantage of our British merchants, so is it much to their satis- 
faction : and if his Majesty, ia the several succeeding parts of 
his reign, (which we hope may be many years prolonged) should 
advance our commerce in the same proportion as he has already 
done, we may expect to see it in a more flourishing condition, 
than under any of his royal ancestors. He seems to place his 
greatness in the riches and prosperity of his people ; and what 
may we not hope from him in a time of quiet and tranquil- 
lity ? since, during the late distractions, ho has done so much for 
the advantage of our trade, when we could not reasonably expect 
he should have been able to do any thing. 



-; No. 43. FRIDAY, MAY 18. 

Hoc fonte derlrata clades 
In patriam popultunqae fluxlt— Hob, 

One would wonder how any person, endowed, with the ordi- 
nary principles of prudence and humanity, should desire to be 
king of a country, in which the established religion is directly 
opposite to that which he himself professes. Were it possible 
for such a one to accomplish his designs, his own reason must tell 
him, there could not be a more uneasy prince, nor a more unhap- 
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pj people. But how it can enter into the wishes of any private 
persons to be the subjects of a man, whose faith obliges him to 
use the most effectual means for extirpating their religion, is al- 
together incomprehensible, but upon the supposition, that what- 
ever principles thej seem to adhere to, their interest, ambition, 
or revenge, is much more active and predominant in their minds, 
than the love of their country, or of its national worship. 

I have never heard of any particular benefit which either the 
Pretender himself, or the favourers of his cause, could promise to 
the British nation &om the success of his pretensions ; though 
the evils which would arise from it, are numberless and evident. 
These men content themselves with one general assertion, which 
often appears in their writings, and their discourse; that the 
kingdom will never be quiet till he is upon the throne. If by this 
position is meant, that those will never be quiet who would endea- 
vour to place him there, it may possibly have some truth in it ; 
though we hope even these will be reduced to their obedience by 
the care of their safety, if not by the sense of their duty. But 
on the other side, how ineffectual would this strange expedient 
be, for establishing the public quiet and tranquillity, should it 
ever take place ! for, by way of argument, we may suppose impos- 
sibilities. Would that party of men which comprehends the most 
wealthy, and the most valiant of the kingdom, and which, were 
the cause put to a trial, would undoubtedly appear the most nu- 
merous, (for I am far from thinking all those who are distinguish- 
ed by the name of tories, to be favourers of the Pretender) can 
we, I say, suppose these men would live quiet under a reign 
which t^ey have hitherto opposed, and from which they appre- 
hend such a manifest destruction to their country ? Can we sup- 
pose our present royal family, who are so powerful in foreign 
dominions, so strong in their relations and alliances, and so uni- 
yersally supported by the Protestant interest of Europe, would 
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continue qniet, and not make vigorous and repeated attempts for 
the recovery of their right, should it ever be wrested out of their 
hands ? Can we imagine that our British clergy would be quiet 
under a prince, who is zealous for his religion, and obliged by it 
to subvert those doctrines, which it is their duty to defend and 
propagate ? Nay, would any of those men themselves, who are 
the champions of this desperate cause, unless such of them as are 
professed Homan Catholics, or disposed to be so, live quiet under 
a government which, at the best, would make use of all indirect 
methods in favour of a religion, that is inconsistent with our laws 
and liberties, and would impose on us such a yoke, as neither we 
nor our fathers were able to bear ? All the quiet that could be 
expected from such a reign, must be the result of absolute power 
on the one hand, and a despicable slavery on the other : and I 
believe every reasonable man will be of the Roman historian's 
opinion, that a disturbed liberty is better than a quiet servitude. 

There is not, indeed, a greater absurdity than to imagine the 
quiet of a nation can arise from an establishment, in which the 
king would be of one communion, and the people of another ; es- 
pecially when the religion of the sovereign carries in it the utmost 
malignity to that of the subject. If any of our English monarchs 
might have hoped to reign quietly under such circumstances, it 
would have been King Charles the second, who was received with 
all the joy and good-will that are natural to a people, newly res- 
cued from a tyranny which had long oppressed them in several 
shapes. But this monarch was too wise to own himself a Roman 
Catholic, even in that juncture of time ; or to imagine it practica- 
ble for an avowed Popish prince to govern a Protestant people. 
His brother tried the experiment, and every one knows the suc- 
cess of it. 

As speculations are best supported by facts, I shall add to 
these domestic examples one or two parallel instances out of the 
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Swedish history, which may be sufficient to shew us, that a scheme 
of goverument is impracticable in which the head does not agree 
with the body, in that point, which is of the greatest concern to 
reasonable creatures. Sweden is the only Protestant kingdom 
in Europe besides this of Great Britain, which has had the mis- 
fortune to see Popish princes upon the throne ; and we find that 
they behaved themselves as we did, and as it is natural for men to 
do, upon the same occasion. Their King Sigismond having, con- 
trary to the inclinations of his people, endeavoured, by several 
clandestine methods, to promote the Roman Catholic religion 
among his subjects, and shewn several marks of favour to their 
priests and Jesuits, was, after a very short reign, deposed by the 
states of that kingdom, being represented as one who could 
neither be held by oaths nor promises, and over-ruled by the in- 
fluence of his religion, which dispenses with the violation of the 
most sacred engagements that are opposite to its interests. The 
states, to shew farther their apprehensions of Popery, and how 
incompatible they thought the principles of the church of Rome 
in a sovereign were with those of the reformed religion in his sub- 
jects, agreed that his son should succeed to the throne, provided 
he were brought up a Protestant. This the father seemingly com- 
plied with ; but afterwards refusing to give him such an educa- 
tion, the son was likewise set aside, and for ever excluded from 
that succession. The famous Queen Christina, daughter to the 
Great Gustavus, who was so sensible of those troubles which 
would accrue both to herself and her people, should she avow the 
Roman Catholic religion while she was upon the throne of Swe- 
den; that she did not make an open profession of that faith, till 
she had resigned her crown, and was actually upon her journey 
to Rome. 

In short, if there be any political maxim, which may be de- 
pended upon as sure and infallible, this is one : That it is im* 
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jiossible for a nation to be bappj, where a people of the reformed 
religion are governed by a king that is a papist Were he, in- 
deed) only a nominal Roman Catholic, there might be a possi- 
bility of peace and quiet under such a reign ; but if he is sincere 
in the principles of his church, he must treat heretical subjects 
as that church directs him, and knows very well, that he ceases 
to be religious, when he ceases to be a persecutor. 



NO. 44. MONDAY, MAY 21. 

MnltAquc prcterea variarnm monstra feramm 
CentAurl in foribus 8tabulant, scyllffiqno biformes, 
Et centnm-peTnimis Brlarcu?, ac bfllua LernaB 
Horrendum Ptridens flaiiimisque arinata Cbimaera, 
GorgoncR, llarpyiaique, et forraa tricorporis uinbns. 
Corriplt bio siiblta trcpidus formidlno femim 
..Eneas, strictatnque aclem venlentibua offert. 
Et, nl docta comes tenues sine corporc vitas 
Admoneat volitare cava sub imagine formse, 
Irruat, et fhistra ferro diverberet umbras.— Viao. 

As I was last rFriday taking a walk in the park, I saw a 
country gentleman at the side of Eosamoud's pond, pulling a 
handful of oats out of his pocket, and with a great deal of pleas- 
ure, gathering the ducks about him. Upon my coming up to 
him, who should it bo but my friend the fox-hunter, whom I 
gave some account of in my twenty- second paper! I immedi- 
ately joined him, and partook of his diversion, till he had not an 
oat left in his pocket. We then made the tour of the park to- 
gether, when, after having entertained me with the description 
of a decoy-pond that lay near his seat in the country, and of a 
meeting-house that was going to be rebuilt in a neighbouring 
market-town, he gave me an account of some very odd adven- 
tures which he had met with that morning ] and which I shall 
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lay together in a short and faithful history, as well as my memo- 
ry will give me leave. 

My friend^ who has a natural aversion to London, would nev-) 
er have come dp, had not he been subpoenaed to it, as he told 
me, in order to give his testimony for one of the rebels, whom 
he knew to be a very fair sportsman. Having travelled all 
night, to avoid the inconvenience of dust and heat, he arrived 
with his guide, a little after break of day, at Charing-cross ; 
where, to his great surprise, he saw a running footman carried in 
a chair, followed by a waterman in the same kind of vehicle. 
He was wondering at the extravagance of their masters, that 
furnished them with such dresses and accommodations, when, on 
a sudden, he beheld a chimney-sweeper conveyed after the same 
manner, with three footmeD running before him. During his 
progress through the Strand, he met with several other figures 
no less wonderful and surprising. Seeing a great many in rich 
morning-gowns, he was amazed to find that persons of quality 
were up so early : and was no less astonished to see many law- 
yers in their bar-gowns, when he knew by his almanac the term 
was ended. As he was extremely puzzled and confounded in 
himself what all this should mean, a hackney-coach chancing to 
pass by him, four batts* popped out their heads all at once, 
which very much frighted both him and his horse. My friend, 
who always takes care to cure his horse of such starting fits, 
spurred him up to the very side of the coach, to the no small 
diversion of the batts ; who, seeing him with his long whip, 
horse-hair periwig, jockey belt, and coat without sleeves, fancied 
him to be one of the masqueraders on horseback, and received 
him with a loud peal of laughter. His mind being full of idle 
stories, which are spread up and down the nation by the disaf- 

*■ BattB, A fort of matken, so called from their roMmblanoe to theae 
night-birds. 

VOL. III. — 10 
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feoted, he immediatelj concluded that all the persons he saw in 
these strange habits were foreigners, and conceived a great in- 
dignation against them, for pretending to laugh at an English 
country-gentlemaa But he soon recovered out of his error, by 
hearing the voices of several of them, and particularly of a shep- 
herdess quarrelling with her coachman, and threatening to break 
his bones, in very intelligible English, though with a masculine 
tone. His astonishment still increased upon him, to see a Con- 
tinued procession of harlequins, scaramouches, punchinellos, and 
a thousand other merry dresses, by which people of quality dis- 
l tinguish their wit from that of the vulgar. 

Being now advanced as far as Somerset-house, and observing 
it to be the great hive whence these chimeras issued forth, from 
time to time, my friend took his station among a cluster of mob, 
who were making themselves merry with their betters. The 
first that came out was a very venerable matron, with a nose and 
chin that were within a very little of touching one another. My 
friend, at the first view fancying her to be an old woman of qual- 
ity, out of his good breeding put off his hat to her, when the 
person pulling off her mask, to his great surprise, appeared a 
smock-faced young fellow. His attention was soon taken off 
from this object, and turned to another that had very hollow 
eyes, and a wrinkled face, which fiourished in all the bloom of 
fifteen. The whiteness of the lily was blended in it with the 
blush of the rose. He mistook it for a very whimsical kind of 
mask ; but, upon a nearer view, he found that she held her vig* 
ard in her hand, and that what he saw was only her natural coun- 
tenance, touched up with the usual improvements of an aged co- 
quette. 

The next who shewed herself was a female quaker, so very 
pretty, that he could not forbear licking his lips, and saying to 
the mob about him, ' It is ten thousand pities she is not a church- 
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woman J The qnaker was followed by half a dozen nuns, who 
filed off one after another np Catharine-street, to their respective 
convents in Drury-lane. 

The 'squire, observing the preoiseness of their dress, began 
now to imagine, after all, that this was a nest of sectaries ; for 
he had often heard that the town was fiill of them. He was 
confirmed in this opinion upon seeing a conjurer, whom he 
guessed to be the holder-forth. However, to satisfy himself, he 
asked a porter, who stood next him, what religion these people 
were of? The porter replied, * They are of no religion ; it is a 
masquerade.* * Upon that, (says my friend,) I began to smoke 
that they were a parcel of mummers ; ' and being himself one of 
the quorum in his own county, could not but wonder that none 
of the Middlesex justices took care to lay some of them by the 
heels. He was the more provoked in the spirit of magistracy, 
upon discovering two very unseemly objects : the first was a 
judge, who rapped out a great oath at his footman ; and the oth- 
er a big-bellied woman, who, upon taking a leap into the coach, 
miscarried of a cushion. What still gave him greater offence, 
was a drunken bishop, who reeled from one side of the court to 
the pther, and was very sweet upon an Indian queen. But his 
worship, in the midst of his austerity, was mollified at the sight 
of a very lovely milk-maid, whom he began to regard with an 
eye of mercy, and conceived a particular affection for her, until 
he found, to his great amazement, that the standers-by suspected 
her to be a duchess. 

I must not conclude this narrative, without mentioning one 
disaster which happened to my friend on this occasion. Having 
for his better convenience dismounted, and mixed among the 
crowd, he found, upon his arrival at the inn, that he had lost his 
purse and his almanac. And though it is no wonder such a trick 
should be played him by some of the curious spectatoia^ he oajck 
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not beat it oat of his head, bat that it was a cardinal who picked 
his pocket, and that this cardinal was a Presbyterian in disgaise. 



No. 45. FRIDAY, MAY 25. 

Nlmimn nlsns prettnm est b1 probitat&s impendio oonstmt— QunniL. 

I HAVE lately read, with much pleasare, the Essays apon 
several Sabjects, pablished by Sir Richard Blackmore; and 
thoagh I agree with him in many of his excellent observations, 
I cannot bat take that reasonable freedom, which he himself 
makes nse of with regard to other writers, to dissent from him 
in some few particulars. In his reflections upon works of wit 
and humour, he observes how unequal they are to combat vice 
and folly ; and seems to think, that the finest raillery and satire, 
though directed by these generous views, never reclaimed one 
vicious man, or made one fool depart from his folly.* 

This is a position very hard to be contradicted, because no 
author knows the number or names of his converts. As for the 
Tatlers and Spectators, in particular, which are obliged to this 
ingenious and useful author for the character he has given of 
them, they were so generally dispersed in single sheets, and have 
since been printed in so great numbers, that it is to be hoped 
they have made some proselytes to the interests, if not to the 
practice of wisdom and virtue, among such a multitude of read- 
ers. 

I need not remind this learned gentleman, that Socrates, who 
was the greatest propagator of morality in the heathen world, 
and a martyr for the unity of the godhead, was so famous for 

• I incline to Sir Richard Blackmore's opinion. But such writings may 
prwmt vice and folly, which is better than reclaiming them. 
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the exercise of this talent among the politest people of antiqui- 
ty, that he gained the name of (6 '^cpcov) the DroU, 

There are very good effects which visibly arose from the 
above-mentioned performances, and others of the like nature ; as, 
in the first place, they diverted raillery from improper objects, 
and gave a new turn to ridicule, which, for many years, had been 
exerted on persons and things of a sacred and serious nature. 
They endeavoured to make mirth instructive ; and, if they failed 
in this great end, they must be allowed, at least, to have made it 
innocent. If wit and humour begin again to relapse into their 
former licentiousness, they can never hope for approbation from 
those who know that raillery is useless when it has no moral un- 
der it, and pernicious when it attacks any thing that is either 
unblameable or praise-worthy. To this we may add, what has 
been commonly observed, that it is not difficult to be merry on 
the side of vice, as serious objects are the most capable of ridi- 
cule ; as the party, which naturally favours such a mirth, is the 
most numerous :' and as there are the most standing jests and 
patterns for imitation in this kind of writing. 

In the next place, such productions of wit and humour, as 
have a tendency to expose vice and folly, furnish useful diver- 
sions to all kinds of readers. The good or prudent man may, 
by these means, be diverted, without prejudice to his discretion 
or morality. Eaillery, under such regulations, unbends the 
mind from serious studies, and severer contemplations, without 
throwing it off from its proper bias. It carries on the same de- 
sign that is promoted by authors of a graver turn, and only does 
it in another manner. It also awakens reflection in those who 
are the most indifferent in the cause of virtue or knowledge, by 
setting before them the absurdity of such practices as are general- 
ly unobserved,. by reason of their being common or fashionable; 
nay, it sometimes catches the dissolute and abandoned before 
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they are aware of it who are often betrayed to laugh at them" 
selves, and, upon reflection, find, that they are merry at their own 
ezpence. I might farther take notice, that by entertainments of 
this kind a man may be cheerful in solitude, and not be forced 
to seek for company every time he has a mind to be merry. 

The last, advantage I shall mention from compositions of this 
nature, when thus restrained, is that they shew wisdom and virtue 
are far from being inconsistent with politeness and good humour. 
They make morality appear amiable to people of gay dispositions, 
and refute the common objection against religion, which repre- 
sents it as only fit for gloomy and melancholy tempers. It was 
the motto of a bishop, very eminent for his piety and good works, 
in King Charles the second's reign, Inservi Deo et latare, * Serve 
God and be cbearful.' Those, therefore, who supply the world 
with such entertainments of mirth as are instructive, or at least 
harmless, may be thought to deserve well of mankind ; to which 
I shall only add, that they retrieve the honour of polite learning, 
and answer those sour enthusiasts who afi^ect to stigmatize the 
finest and most elegant authors, both ancient and modern, (which 
they have never read) as dangerous to religion, and destructive 
of all sound and saving knowledge. 

Our nation are such lovers of mirth and humour, that it is 
impossible for detached papers, which come out on stated days, 
either to have a general run, or long continuance, if they are not 
diversified, and enlivened from time to time, with subjects and 
thoughts accommodated to this taste, which so prevails among 
our countrymen. No periodical author, who always maintains 
his gravity, and does not sometimes sacrifice to the graces, must 
expect to keep in vogue for any considerable, time. Political 
speculations in particular, however just and important, are of so 
dry and austere a nature, that they will not go 'down with the 
pubUo witboixi frequent seasonings of this kind. The work may 
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be well performed, but will never take, if it is not set off with 
proper scenes and decorations. A mere politician is but a dull 
companion, and, if he is always wise, is in great danger of being 
tiresome or ridiculous. Besides, papers of entertainment are 
necessary to increase the number of readers, especially among 
those of different notions and principles ; who, by this means, 
may be betrayed to give you a fair hearing, and to know what 
you have to say for yourself. I might likewise observe, that in 
all political writings there is something that grates upon the 
mind of the most candid reader, in opinions which are not con- 
formable to his own way of thinking ; and that the harshness of 
reasoning is not a little softened and smoothed by the infusions 
of mirth and pleasantry. 

Political speculations do likewise furnish us with several ob- 
jects that may very innocently be ridiculed, and which are re- 
garded as such by men of sense in all parties ; of this kind are 
the passions of our stateswomen, and the reasonings of our fox- 
hunters. 

A writer who makes fame the chief end of. his endeavours, 
and would be more desirous of pleasing than of improving his 
readers, might find an inexhaustible fund of mirth in politics. 
Scandal and satire are never-failing gratifications to the public. 
Detraction and obloquy are received with as much eagerness as 
fvit and humour. Should a writer single out particular persons, 
or point his raillery at any order of men, who, by their profession 
ought to be exempt from it ; should he slander the innocent, or 
satirize the miserable ; or should he, even on the proper subjects 
of derision, give the full play to his mirth, without regard to de- 
cency and good manners ; he might be sure of pleasing a great 
part of his readers, but must be a very ill man, if by such a pro- 
ceeding he could please himself. 
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No. 46. MONDAY, MAY 28. 

male nominatls 

PardtaTerbto: 
Hio dies, yere mlhl fe8tu^ atras 
Exlmet cnras ; ego neo tamultam 
Nee inori per vim metuain, tenente 

Cnsore terrasL Hob. 

The uBoal salutation to a man upon his birth-day among the 
ancient Bomans was, MuUos et falices ; in which they wished 
him many happy returns of it. When Augustus celebrated the 
secular year, which was kept but once in a century, and received 
the congratulations of his people on that account, an eminent 
court-wit saluted him in the birth-day form (Multos et falices) 
which is recorded as a beautiful turn of compliment, expressing a 
desire that he might enjoy a happy life of many hundreds of years. 
This salutation cannot be taxed with flattery, since it was direct- 
ed to a prince, of whom it is said by a great historian, ^ It had 
been happy for Rome, if he had never been born, or if he had 
never died.' Had he never been born, Rome would, in all pro- 
bability have recovered its former liberty : had he never died, it 
would have been more happy under his governmentj^than it could 
have been in the possession of its ancient freedom. 

It is our good fortune that our sovereign, whose nativity is 
celebrated on this day, gives us a prospect, which the Romans 
wanted under the reign of their Augustus, of his being succeeded 
by an heir, both to his virtues and his dominions. In the mean 
time it happens very luckily, for the establishment of a new race 
of kings upon the British throne, that the first of this royal line has 
all those high qualifications which are necessary to fix the crown 
upon his own head, and to transmit it to his posterity. We 
may, indeed, observe, that every series of kings who have kept 
up the succession in their respective families, in spite of all pre- 
tensions and oppositions formed against them, has been headed 
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by princes famous for valour and wisdom. I need only mention 
the names of William the Conqueror, Henry the second, Henry 
the fourth, Edward the fourth, and Henry the seventh. As for 
King James the first, the founder of the Stuart race, had he 
been as well turned for the camp as the cabinet, and not con- 
fined all his views* to the peace and tranquillity of his own reign, 
his son had not been involved in such fatal troubles and con- 
fusions. 

Were an honest Briton to wish for a sovereign, who, in the 
present situation of affairs, would be most capable of advancing 
our national happiness, what could he desire more than a prince ' 
mature in wisdom and experience ; renowned for his valour and 
resolution ; successful and fortunate in his undertakings ; zeal- 
ous for the reformed religion ; related or allied to all the most 
considerable Protestant powers of Europe ; and blessed with a 
numerous issue ! A failure in any one of these particulars has 
been the cause of infinite calamities to the British nation ; but 
when they all thus happily concur in the same person, they are 
as much as can be suggested, even by our wishes, for making us 
a happy people, so far as the qualifications of a monarch can con- 
tribute to it. 

I shall not attempt a character of his present Majesty, hav- 
ing already given an imperfect sketch of it in my second paper ; 
but shall chuse rather to observe that cruel treatment which this 
excellent prince has met with from the tongues and pens of some 
of his disaffected subjects. The baseness, ingratitude, and in- 
justice of which practice will appear to us, if we consider. 

First, that it reflects highly upon the good sense of the British 
nation, who do not know how to set a just value upon a prince, 

* Had he been as well turned for the camp as the cabinet, and not con- 
Jined all hia yiews, <bo This way of coupling a passive, and active verb 
together is not accurate. 
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whose virtnes have gained him the universal esteem of foreign 
countries. Those potentates who, as some may suppose, do not 
wish well to his affairs, have shewn the greatest respect to his 
personal character, and testified their readiness to enter into 
such friendships and allj/inces as may be advantageous to his 
people. The northern kings solicit him with impatience to come 
among them, as the only person capable of settling the several 
claims and pretensions, which have produced such unspeakable 
calamities in that "part of the world. Two of the most remote 
and formidable powers of Europe have entertained thoughts of 
submitting theij disputes to his arbitration. Every one knows 
his ancient subjects had such a long experience of his sovereign 
virtues, that at his departure from them his whole people were 
in tears ; which were answered with all those sentiments of hu- 
manity, that arise in the heart of a good prince on so moving an 
occasion. What a figure, therefore, must we make among man- 
kind, if we are the only people of Europe who derogate from hie 
merit, that may be made happy by it ; and if, in a kingdom which 
is grown glorious by the reputation of such a sovereign, there 
are multitudes who would endeavour to lessen and undervalue it. 
In the next place : such a treatment from any part of our 
fellow-subjects, is by no means answerable to what we receive 
fi'om his Majesty. His love and regard for our constitution is 
so remarkable, that, as we are told by those whose oflSee it is to 
lay the business of the nation before him, it is his first question, 
upon any matter of the least doubt or difficulty, whether it be 
in every point according to the laws of the land ? He is easy 
of access to those who desire it, and is so gracious in his be- 
haviour and condescension on such occasions, that none of his 
subjects retire from his presence without the greatest idea of his 
wisdom and goodness. His continued application to such publio 
affiiirs as may con4uoe to the benefit of his kingdoms, diverts 
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him from those pleasares and entertainments which may be in- 
dulged by persons in a lower station, and are pursued with eager- 
ness by princes who have not the care of the public so much at 
heart. The least return, which we can make to such a sovereign, 
is that tribute which is always paid by honest men, and is always 
acceptable to great minds, the praise and approbation that are due 
to a virtuous and noble character. Common decency forbids op- 
probrious language, even to a bad prince ; and common justice will 
exact from us, towards a good prince, the same benevolence and 
humanity with which he treats his subjects. Those who are influ- 
enced by duty and gratitude, will rise much higher in all the ex- 
pressions of affection and respect, and think they can never do 
too much to advance the glory of a sovereign, who takes so much 
pains to advance their happiness. 

When we have a king, who has gained the reputation of the 
most unblemished probity and honour, and has been famed, 
through the whole course of his life, for an inviolable adherence 
to his promises, we may acquiesce (after his many solemn declara- 
tions) in all those measures which it is impossible for us to judge 
rightly of, unless we were let into such schemes of council and 
intelligence as produce them; and therefore we should rather 
turn our thoughts upon the reasonableness of his proceedings, 
than busy ourselves to form objections against them. The con- 
sideration of his Majesty^s character should at all times suppress 
our censure of his conduct : and since we have never yet seen, or 
heard of any false steps in his behaviour,'we ought in justice to 
think, that he governs himself by his usual rules of wisdom and 
honour, until we discover something to the contrary. 

These considerations ought to reconcile to his Majesty the 
hearts and tongues of all his people : but as for those who are 
the obstinate, irreclaimable, professed enemies to our present 
establishment, we must expect their calumnies will not only eon- 
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tinue, but rise against him in proportion as he pursues such 
measures as are likely to prove successful, and ought to reoom- 
mend him to his people. 



No. 47, FRIDAY, JUNE 1. 

— oeedt taxoTt et rablda on qnierant— Yxbo. 



I QUESTION not but most of mj readers will be very well 
pleased to hear, that my friend the fox -hunter, of whose arrival 
in town I gave notice in my forty-fourth paper, is become a con- 
vert to the present establishment, and a good subject to King 
George. The motives to his conversion shall be the subject of 
this paper, as they may be of use to other persons who labour 
under those prejudices and prepossessions, which hung so long 
upon the mind of my worthy friend. These I had an opportuni- 
ty of learning the other day, wlien, at his request, we took a 
ramble together, to see the curiosities of this great town. 

The first circumstance, as he ingenuously confessed to me 
(while we were in the coach together), which helped to disabuse 
him, was seeing King Charles I. on horseback, at Charing-Cross ; 
for he was sure that prince could never have kept his seat there, 
had the stories been true he had heard in the country, that forty 
one was come about again. 

He owned to me tlmt he looked with horror on the new church 
that is half built in the Strand, as taking it, at first sight, to be 
half demolished : but upon inquiring of the workmen, was agree- 
ably surprised to find, that instead of pulling it down, they were 
building it up ; and that fifty more were raising* in other parts 
of the town. 

• Were rainn^. The verb, to raiee^ is always used transitively ; the 
participle, therefore, cannot be intraasiUve. It should be — were ruing. 
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To these I must add a third circumstance, which I find had* 
no small share in my friend's conyersion. Since his coming to 
town, he chanced to look into the church of St. Paul, about the 
middle of sermon-time, where, having first examined the dome, 
to see if it stood safe, (for the screw-plot still ran in his head) 
he observed, that the Lord-mayor, Aldermen, and city- sword, 
were a part of the congregation. This sight had the more weight 
with him, asj by good luck, not above two of that venerable body 
were fallen a-sleep. 

This discourse held us till we came to the Tower ; for our 
first visit was to the lions. My friend, who had a great deal of 
talk with their keeper, inquired very much after their health, and 
whether none of them had fallen sick upon the taking of Perth, 
and the flight of the Pretender ? and hearing they were never 
better in their lives, I found he was extremely startled : for he 
had learned from his cradle, that the lions in the Tower were the 
best judges of the title of our British kings, and always sympa- 
thized with our sovereigns. 

After having here satiated our curiosity, we repaired to the 
Monument, where my fellow-traveller, being a well-breathed man, 
mounted the ascent with much speed and activity. I was forced 
to halt so often in this perpendicular march, that, upon my join- 
ing him on the top of the pillar, I found he had counted all the 
steeples and towers which were discernible from this advantageous 
situation, and was endeavouring to compute the number of acres 
they stood upon. "We were both of us very well pleased with 
this part of the prospect ; but I found he cast an evil eye upon 
several warehouses, and other buildings, that looked like barns, 
and seemed capable of receiving great multitudes of people. His 
heart misgave him that these were so many meeting-houses, but, 
upon communicating his suspicions to me, I soon made him easy 
in this particular. 
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We then turned our eyes upon the river, which gave me an 
occasion to inspire him with some favourable thoughts of trade 
and merchandise, that had filled the Thames with such crowds 
of ships, and covered the shore with such swarms of people. 

We descended very leisurely, my friend being careful to count 
the steps, which he registered in a blank leaf of his new almanac. 
Upon our coming to the bottom, observing an English inscription 
upon the basis, he read it over several times, and told me he 
could scarce believe his own eyes, for that he had often heard 
from an old attorney, who lived near him in the country, that it 
was the Presbyterians who burned down the city ; whereas, says 
he, this pillar positively affirms in so many words, that * the burn- 
ing of this ancient city was begun and carried on by the treachery 
and malice of the popish faction, in order to the carrying on their 
horrid plot for extirpating the Protestant religion, and old 
English liberty, and introducing popery and slavery.' This ac- 
count, which he looked upon to be more authentic, than if it had 
been in print, I found, made a very great impression upon him. 

We now took coach again, and made the best of our way for 
the Royal Exchange, though I found he did not much care to 
venture himself into the throng of that place ; for he told me he 
had heard they were, generally speaking, republicans, and was 
afraid of having his pocket picked amongst them. But he soon 
conceived a better opinion of them, when he spied the statue of 
King Charles II. standing up in the middle of the crowd, and 
most of the kings in Baker's Chronicle ranged in order over their 
heads ; from whence he very justly concluded, that an antimon- 
archical assembly could never chuse such a place to meet in once 
a day. 

To continue this good disposition in my friend, after a short 
stay at Stock's Market, we drove away directly for the Mews, 
where he was not a little edified with the sight of those fine set^ 
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of horses which have been brought over from Hanover, and with 
the care that is taken of them. He made many good remarks 
upon this occasion, and was so pleased with his company, that I 
had much ado to get him out of the stable. 

In our progress to St. James's Park (for that was the end of 
our journey) he took notice, with great satisfaction, that, contrary 
to his intelligence in the country, the shops were all open and 
full of business ; that the soldiers walked civilly in the streets ; 
that clergymen, instead of being afironted, had generally the 
wall given them ; and that he had heard the bells ring to prayera 
from morning to night, in some part of the town or another." 

As he was full of these honest reflections, it happened very 
luckily for us, that one of the king^s coaches passed by with the 
three young princesses in it, whom by an accidental stop we had 
an opportunity of surveying for some time; my friend was ravished 
with the beauty, innocence, and sweetness, that appeared in all 
their faces. He declared several times, that they were the finest 
children he had ever seen in all his life ; and assured me that, 
before this sight, if any one had told him it had been possible for 
three such pretty children to have been bom out of England, he 
should never have believed them. -- 

We were now walking together in the Park, and as it is usual 
for men who are naturally warm and heady, to be transported 
with the greatest flush of good nature when they are once sweet- 
ened ; he owned to me very frankly, he had been much imposed 
upon by those false accounts of things he had heard in the coun- 

• In some part of the town or another. We say — ^in tome part or othr, — 
and, in one part or another. The reason seema to be, that the adjective, 
totne, is Ifss definitive than one, and conveys in it a confused idea oi plural- 
itj/, even though the noun to which it is joined, be singular. As here, some 
part is nearly equivalent to soine parta : the correlative, therefore, is, oth^r^ 
that is, other parts ; while the correlntive to one part ia necessarily another^ 
or one other. When, some, in this form of expression, is followed by aiio- 
ther^ the extent of that adjective is limited by the addition of one : as, when 
we say, in some one part of the town, or another. 
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try ; and that he would make it his business, upon his return 
thither, to set his neighbours right, and give them a more just 
notion of the present state of affairs. 
r What coDfirmed my friend in this excellent temper of mind, 
and gave him an inexpressible satisfaction, was a message he re- 
ceived, as we were walking together, from the prisoner for whom 
he had given his testimony in his late trial. This person having 
been condemned for his part in the late rebellion, sent him word 
that his Majesty had been graciously pleased to reprieve him, 
with several of his friends, in order, as it was thought, to give 
them their lives ; and that he hoped before he went out of tO¥m 
they should have a cheerful meeting, and drink health and pros- 
perity to King George. 



No. 48. MONDAY, JUNE 4. 

Tu tamen, s! bobes aliquam spem de Eepublica, sive despcras; ea para, medltare, coglta, 
qua) esse in eo cive ac viro debcnt, qai »\t Rempublicam afflictam et opprossam mlseris 
temporibiu ac perditb moribas in veterem dignitatem ac libertatem vludicatunia. 

CiCES. 

The condition of a minister of state is only suited to persons 
who, out of love to their king and country, desire rather to be 
useful to the public than easy to themselves. When a man is 
posted * in such a station, whatever his behaviour may be, he is 
sure, beside the natural fatigue and trouble of it, to incur the 
envy of some, and the displeasure of others ; as he will have 
many rivals, whose ambition he cannot satisfy, and many depend- 
ants whose wants he cannot provide for. These are misfortunes 
inseparable from such public employments, in all countries ; but 
there are several others which hang ftpon this condition of life in 

* Posted. A vulgar and unauthorized word. He might Iiave said - 
placed itif or, advancSi to, suoh a station. 
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our British government, more than any other sovereignty in 
Europe ; as, in the first place, there is no other nation which is 
so equally divided into two opposite parties, whom it is impos- 
sible to please at the same time. Our notions of the public good, 
with relation both to ourselves and foreigners, are of so different 
a nature, that those measures which are extolled by one half of 
the kingdom, are naturally decryed by the other. Besides, that 
in a British administration, many acts of government are abso- 
lutely necessary, in which one of the parties must be favoured 
and obliged, in opposition to their antagonists. So that the most 
perfect administration, conducted by the most consummate wis- 
dom and probity, must unavoidably produce opposition, enmity, 
and defamation, from multitudes who are made happy by it. 

Farther, it is peculiarly observed of our nation, that almost 
every man in it is a politician, and hath a scheme of his own, 
which he thinks preferable to that of any other person. Whether 
this may proceed from that spirit of liberty which reigns among 
us, or from those great numbers of all ranks and conditions, who 
from time to time are concerned in the British legislature, and by 
that means are let into the business of the nation, I shall not 
take upon me to determine. But for this reason it is certain, 
that a British ministry must expect to meet with many censurers, 
even in their own party, and ought to be satisfied, if, allowmg to 
every particular man that his private scheme is wisest, they can 
persuade him that next to his own plan that of the government is 
the most eligible. 

Besides, we have a set of very honest and well meaning gen- 
tlemen in England, not to be met with in other countries, who 
take it for granted they can never be in the wrong, so long as 
they oppose ministers of state. Those whom they have admired 
through the whole course of their lives for their honour and in- 
tegrity, though they still persist to act in their former character, 
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and change nothing bat their stations, appear to them in a dia- 
adyantageoos light, as soon as they are placed upon state emi- 
nences. Many of these gentlemen have been osed to think there 
is a kind of slavery in concurring with the measures of great 
men, and t^t the good of the country is inoonsiatent with ^e 
inelinations of the court : by the strength of these prejudices, • 
they are apt to fimoy a man loses his honesty, from the Tery mo- 
ment that he is made the most capable of being useful to the 
public ; and will not consider that it is every whit as honourable 
to assist a good minister as to oppose a bad one. 

In the last place, we may observe, that there are greater num- 
bers of persons who solicit for places, and perhaps are fit for 
them, in our own country, than in any other. To which we must 
add that, by the nature of our constitutiou, it is in the power of 
more particular persons in this kingdom, than in any other, to 
distress the government when they arc disobliged. A British 
minister must, therefore, expect to see many of those friends and 
dependants fall off from him, whom ho cannot gratify in their de- 
mands upon him ; since to use the phrase of a late statesman, 
who knew very well how to form a party, * the pasture is not large 
enough.' 

Upon the whole : the condition of a British minister labours 
under so many difficulties, that we find in almost every reign 
since the conquest, the chief ministers have been new men, or 
such as have raised themselves to the greatest posts in the gov- 
ernment, from the state of private gentlemen. Several of them 
neither rose from any conspicuous fanuly, nor left any behind 
them, being of that class of eminent persons, whom Sir Francis 
Bacgn speaks of, who, like comets or blazing stars, draw upon 
them the whole attention of the age in which they appear, though 
nobody knows whence they came, nor where they are lost. Fer- 
BGUB of hereditary wealth and title have not been over-forward 
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to engage in so great a scene of cares and perplexities, nor to 
run all the risks of so dangerous a situation. Nay, many whose 
greatness and fortune were not made to their hai^ds, and had suf- 
ficient qualifications and opportunities of rising to these high 
posts of trust and honour, have been deterred from such pursuits 
by the difficulties that attend them, and chose rather to be easy 
than powerful : or, if I may use the expression, to be carried in 
the chariot than to drive it. 

As the condition of a minister of state in general is subject 
to many burdens and vexations ; and as that of a British minister 
in particular is involved in several hazards and difficulties pecu- 
liar to our own country ; so is this high station exposed more 
than ordinary to such inconveniences in the present juncture of 
affairs ; first, as it is the beginning of a new establishment among 
us ; and, secondly, as this establishment hath been disturbed by 
a dangerous rebellion. 

If we look back into our English history, we shall always 
find the first monarch of a new line received with the greatest 
opposition, and reconciling to himself, by degrees, the duty and 
affection of his people. The government, on such occasions, is 
always shaken before it settles. The inveteracy of the people's 
prejudices, and the artifices of domestic enemies, compelled their 
rulers to make use of all means for reducing them to their alle- 
giance, which perhaps, after all, was brought about rather by 
time than by policy. When commotions and disturbances are of 
an extraordinary and unusual nature, the proceedings of the gov- 
ernment must be so too. The remedy must be suited to the evil, 
and I know no juncture more difficult to a minister of state, than 
such as requires uncommon methods to be made use of, when, at 
the same time, no other can be made use of than what are pre- 
scribed by the known laws of our constitution. Several meas- 
ures may be absolutely necessary in such a Juncture^ ^biaVv \a3K^ 
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be represented as hard and seyere, and wonld not be proper in m 
time of public peace and tranqnilliiy. In ibis case Virgil's ex- 
onse, which he puts in the mouth of a fictitious soyereign, upon 
a complaint of this nature, hath the utmost force of reason and 
justice on its side. — Res dura ei regni novitcu me taiia oogufU» 
< The difficulties that I meet with in the b^^inning of my reign 
make such a proceeding necessary.' 

In the next place, as this establishment has been disturbed 
by a dangerous rebellion, the ministry has been inyolved in many 
additional and supernumerary difficulties. It is a common re- 
mark, that English ministers never fare so well as in a time of 
war with a foreign power, which diverts the private feuds and 
ammosities of Ihe nation, and turns their efforts upon the com- 
mon enemy. As a foreign war is favourable to a ministry, a re- 
bellion is no less daDgerous ; if it succeeds, they are the first per- 
sons who must fall a sacrifice to it ; if it is defeated, they natu- 
rally become odious to all the secret favourers and abettors of 
it. Every method they make use of for preventing or suppress- 
ing it, and for deterring others from the like practices for the 
future, must be uDacceptable and displeasing to the friends, re- 
lations, and accomplices of the guilty. In cases where it is 
thought necessary to make examples, it is the humour of the mul- 
titude to forget the crime, and remember the punishment. How- 
ever, we have already seen, and still hope to see, so many instan- 
ces of mercy in his Majesty's government, that our chief ministers 
have more to fear from the murmurs of their too violent friends, 
than from the reproaches of their enemies. 
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No. 49. FRIDAY, JUNE 8. 

Jam nnno aonennes dneera pompM 
Addelc^n juvat Yao. 

Yesterday was set apart as a day of public thanksgiving for 
the late extraordinary successes, which have secured to us every 
thing that can be esteemed, and delivered us from every thing 
that can be apprehended, by a Protestant and a free people. I 
cannot but observe, upon this occasion, the natural tendency in 
such a national devotion, to inspire men with sentiments of re- 
ligious gratitude, and to swell their hearts with inward transports 
of joy and exultation. 

When instances of divine favour arc great in themselves, when 
they are fresh upon the memory, when they are peculiar to a cer- 
tain country, and commemorated by them in large and solemn as- 
semblies ; a man must be of a very cold or degenerate temper, 
whose heart doth not burn within him in the midst of that praise 
and adoration, which arises at the same hour in all the different 
parts of the nation, and from the many thousands of the people. 

It is impossible to read of extraordinary and national acts of 
worship, without being warmed with the description, and feeling 
some degree of that divine enthusiasm, which spreads itself among 
a joyful and religious multitude. A part of that exuberant de- 
votion, with which the whole assembly raised and animated one 
another, catches a reader at the greatest distance of time, and 
makes him a kind of sharer in it. 

Among all the public solemnities of this nature, there is none 
in history so glorious as that under the reign of King Solomon, at 
the dedication of the Temple. Besides the great officers of state, 
and the inhabitants of Jerusalem, all the elders and heads of 
tribes, with the whole body of the people ranged under them, 
from one end of the kingdom to the other, ^«t« vocinLX&niv^^Hx^ ^ab- 
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sisi in it. We may guess at the prodigious number of this as* 
sembly from the sacrifice on which they feasted, consisting of a 
hundred and twenty thousand sheep, and two hundred and twenty 
hecatombs of oxen. When this vast congregation was formed 
into a regular procession to attend the ark of the covenant, the 
king marched at the head of his people, with hymns and dances, 
to the new temple, which he had erected for its reception. Jose- 
phus tells us, that the Levites sprinkled the way as they passed 
with the blood of sacrifices, and burned the holy incense in such 
quantities as refreshed the whole multitude with its odours, and 
filled all the region about them with perfume. When the ark 
was deposited under the wings of the cherubims in the holy 
place, the great consort of praise began. It was enlivened with a 
hundred and twenty trumpets, assisted with a proportionable 
number of other kinds of musical instruments, aod accompanied 
with innumerable voices of all the singers of Israel, who were in- 
structed and set apart to religious performances of this kind. As 
this mighty chorus was extolling their 3Iaker, and exciting the 
whole nation thus assembled, to the praise of his never-ceasing 
goodness and mercy, the Shekinah descended : or, to tell it in the 
more emphatical words of holy writ, * It came to pass, as the 
trumpets and singers were as one, to make one sound to be heard 
in praising and thanking the Lord, and when they lift up their 
voice with the trumpets and cymbals, and instruments of music, 
and praised the Lord, saying. For he is good, for his mercy en- 
dureth for ever ; that then the house was filled with a cloud.' 
The priests themselves, not able to bear the awfulness of the ap- 
pearance, retired into the court of the temple, where the king be- 
ing placed upon a brazen scaffold, so as to be seen by the whole 
multitude, blessed the congregation of Israel, and afterwards, 
spreading forth his hands to Heaven, offered up that divine 
prayer which is twice roooided at length in Scripture, and has 
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always been looked upon as a composition fit to have proceeded 
from the wisest of men. He had no sooner finished his prayer, 
when a flash of fire fell from Heaven and burned up the sacrifice 
which lay ready upon the altar. The people, whose hearts were 
gradually moved by the solemnity of the whole proceeding, having 
been exalted by the religious strains of music, and awed by the 
appearance of that glory which filled the temple, seeing now the 
miraculous consumption of the sacrifice, and observing the piety 
of their king, who lay prostrate before his Maker, ' bowed them- 
selves with their faces to the ground upon the pavement and 
worshipped and praised the Lord, saying, For he is good, for his 
mercy endureth for ever.' 

What happiness might not such a kingdom promise to itself, 
where the same elevated spirit of religion ran through the prince, 
the priests, and the people ! But I shall quit this head, to ob- 
serve that such an uncommon fervour of devotion shewed itself 
among our own countrymen, and in the persons of three princes, 
who were the greatest conquerors in our English history. These 
are Edward the' third, his son the Black Prince, and Henry the 
fifth. As for the first, we are told that, before the famous battle 
of Cressy, he spent the greatest part of the night in prayer, and 
in the morning received the sacrament with his son, the chief of 
his officers, and nobility. The night of that glorious day was no 
less piously distinguished by the orders, which he gave out to his 
army, that they should forbear all insulting of their enemies, or 
boasting of their own valour, and employ their time in returning 
thanks to the Great Giver of the victory. The Black Prince, 
before the battle of Poictiers, declared, that his whole confidence 
was in tiie Divine assistance ; and after that great victory, be- 
haved himself in all particulars like a truly Christian conqueror. 
Eight dxjs Buocessively were appointed by his father in England, 
for a Bolemn and public thanksgiving ; and ^Vieii tke ^o\)I^e^'^Tal^^ 
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returned in triumph with the king of France as his prisoner, tbe 
pomp of the day consisted chiefly in extraordinary prooessions, 
and acts of devotion. The behaviour of the Black Prince, after 
a battle in Spain, whereby he restored the king of Castile to his 
dominions, was no less remarkable. When that king, transported 
with his success, flung himself upon his knees to thank him, the 
generous prince ran to him, and, taking him by the hand, told 
him it was not he who could lay any claim to his gratitude, but 
desired they might go to the altar together, and jointly return 
their thanks to whom only it was due. * 

Henry the fifth, (who, at the beginning of his reign, made a 
public prayer in the presence of his Lords and Commons, that 
he might be cut off by an immediate death, if Providence fore-" 
saw he would not prove a just and good governor, and promote 
the welfare of his people) manifestly derived his courage from 
his piety, and was scrupulously careful not to ascribe the success 
of it to himself When he came within sight of that prodigious 
army, which offered him battle at Agincourt, he ordered all his 
cavalry to dismount, and, with the rest of his forces, to implore 
upon their knees a blessing on their undertaking. In a noble speech, 
which he made to his soldiers immediately before the first onset, 
he took notice of a very remarkable circumstance, namely, that 
this very day of battle was the day appointed in his own king- 
dom, to offer up public devotions for the prosperity of his arms ; 
and therefore bid them not doubt of victory, since, at the same 
time they were fighting in the field, all the people of England 
were lifting up their hands to heaven for their success. Upon 
the close of that memorable day, in which the king had performed 
wonders with his own hand, he ordered the hundred and fifteenth 

■ To wham otdy it wu due. Certainly better than — to him to whom it 
WM dae — the seoBe is dear eaoogh, and the ^lliptjis fully justified by the 
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Psalm to be repeated in the midst of fais victorioas army, and at 
the words, ' Not onto ns, not unto us, but unto thy name be the 
praise,' he himself, with his whole host, fell to the earth upon 
their faces, ascribing to Omnipotence the whole glory of so great 
an action. 

I shall conclude this paper with a reflection, which naturally 
rises out of it. As there is nothing more beautiful in the sight 
of Ood and man, than a king and his people concurring in such 
extraordinary acts of deyotion, one cannot suppose a greater con- 
tradiction and absurdity in a goyemmcnt, than where the king 
is of one religion and the people of another. What harmony or 
correspondence can be expected between a sovereign and his sub- 
jects, when they cannot join together in the most joyful, the 
most solemn, and most laudable action of reasonable creatures ; 
in a word, where the prince considers his people as heretics, and 
the people look upon their prince as an idolater ! 



No. 50. MONDAY, JUNE 11. 

O qulBqnia ToI«t implas 

Cades, et rabiem toUere dTioam : 
81 qunret pater nrbiam 

Sabeoribi sUtols; indomitem MidMt 
Befhenare Uoentiam 

CUros poetfenltia Hob. 

When Mahomet had for many years endeavoured to propa- 
gate his imposture among his fellow-citizens, and, instead of 
gaining any number of proselytes, found his ambition frustrated, 
and his notions ridiculed ; he forbad his followers the use of ar- 
gument and disputation in the advancing of his doctrines, and 
to rely only' upon the cimeter for their success. Christianity, 

* He forbad his follower* the use of argument — and to rely only, ^. 
VOL. in, — 11 
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lie obserred, had made its way by reason aad nuraoles, but lia 
professed it was his design to save men by the sword. From 
that time he began to knock do^vfn his fellow-citizens with a great 
deal of zeal, to plunder caravans with a most exemplary sanctity, 
and to fill all Arabia with an unnatural medley of religion and . 
bloodshed. 

The enemies of our happy establishment seem at present to 
copy out the piety of this seditious prophet, and to have recourse 
to his laudable method of club-law, when they find all other 
means of enforcing the absurdity of their opinions to be ineffect- 
ual. It was usual among the ancient Bomans, for those, who 
had saved the life of a citizen, to be dressed in an oaken garland; 
but among us, this has been a mark of such well-intentioned per- 
sons, as would betray their country if they were able, and beat 
out the brains of their fellow-subjects. Nay, the leaders of this 
poor unthinking rabble, to shew their wit, have lately decked 
them out of their kitchen gardens in a most insipid pun, very 
well suited to the capacity of such followers. 

This manner of proceeding has had an effect quite contrary 
to the intention of these ingenious demagogues ; for by setting 
such an unfortunate mark on their followers, they have exposed 
them to innumerable drubs and contusions. They have been 
cudgelled most unmercifully in every part of London and West- 
minster ; and over all the nation have avowed their principles, 
to the unspeakable damage of their bones. In short, if we may 
believe our accounts both from town and country, the noses and 
ears of the party are very much diminished, since they have ap- 
peared under this unhappy distinction. 

The truth of it is, there is such an unaccountable frenzy and 

Perspicuity and grammar, both call upon us to reform this sentence, thus — . 
he forbad his follotoera the use of argwnenty and [required them] to rtly 
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licentiousness spread through the basest of the people, of aU 
parties and denominations, that if their skirmishes did not pro- 
ceed to too great an extremity, one would not be sorry to see 
them bestowing so liberally upon one another, a chastisement 
which they so richly deserve. Their thumps and bruises might 
turn to account, and save the government a great deal of trouble, 
if they could beat each other into good manners. 

Were not advice thrown away on such a thoughtless rabble, 
one would recommend to their serious consideration what is sus- 
pected, and indeed known, to be the cause of these popular tu- 
mults and commotions in this great city. They are the Popish 
missionaries, that lie concealed under many disguises in all quar- 
ters of the town, who mix themselves in these dark scuffles, and 
animate the mob to such mutual outrages and insults. This 
profligate species of modern apostles divert themselves at the 
expence of a government which is opposite to their interests, 
and are pleased to see the broken heads of heretics, in what party 
soever they have listed themselves. Their treatment of our^ 
silly countrymen, puts me in mind of an account in Tavemier^s 
Travels through the East Indies. This author tells us, there is 
a great wood in those parts very plentifully stocked with monkies ; 
that a large highway runs through the middle of this wood ; and 
that the monkies who live on the one side of this highway, are 
declared enemies to those who live on the other. When the in- 
habitants of that country have a mind to give themselves a di- 
version, it is usual for them to set these poor animals together 
by the ears ; which they do after this manner : They place several 
pots of rice in the middle of the road, with great heaps of cudgels 
in the neighbourhood of every pot. The monkies, on the first 
discovery of these provisions, descend from the trees on either 
side in prodigious numbers, take up the arms, with which their 
good friends have furnished them, and belabour one another with 
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a storm of thwaoks, to tlie no tmall mirth aad antertainmimt of 
the beholders. This mob of monkies act, howerer, ao fiv rea- 
sonably in this point, as the victorions side of the wood find, 
upon the repulse of their enemies, a oonsideraUa booty en the 
field of battle ; whereas our party mobs are betrayed into the 
fray without any prospect of the feast 

If our common people have not virtue enon^ left among 
Iftiem, to lay aside this wicked and unnatural hatred, which is 
crept into their hearts against one another, nor sense enough to 
resist the artifice of those ini^ndiaries, who would animate them 
to the destruction of their country ; it is high time for the gov- 
ernment to exert itself in the repressing of such seditious tumults 
and commotions. If that extraordinary lenity and forbearance 
which has been hitherto shewn on those occasions, proves ineffec- 
tual to that purpose, these miscreants of the community ought 
to be made seosible, that our constitution is armed with a suffi- 
cient force for the reformation of such disorders, and the settle- 
ment of the public peace. 

There cannot be a greater affront to religion, than such a tu- 
multuous rising of the people, who distinguish the times set 
apart for the national devotions by the most brutal scenes of 
violence, clamour, and intemperance. The day begins with a 
thanksgiving, and ends in a riot Instead of the voice of mutual 
joy and gladness, there is nothing heard in our streets, but op- 
probrious language, ribaldry, and contention. 

As such a practice is scandalous to our religion, so it is no 
less a reproach to our government. We are become a by-word 
among the nations for our ridiculous feuds and animosities, and 
fill all the public prints of Europe with the accounts of our mid- 
night brawls and confusions. 

The mischiefs arising to private persons firom these vile dis- 
turbers of the commonwealth are too many to be enumerated. 
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The great and innocent are insulted by the sonm and refuse of 
the people. Several poor wretches, who have engaged in these 
commotions, have been disabled for their lives, from doing any 
good to their families and dependants ; nay, several of them have 
fallen a sacrifice to their own inexcusable folly and madness. 
Should the government be wearied out of its present patience 
and forbearance, and forced to execute all those powers with 
which it is invested for the preservation of the public peace ; 
what is to be expected by such heaps of turbulent and seditious 
men ! 

These and the like considerations, though they may have no in- 
fluence on the headstrong unruly multitude, ought to sink into 
the minds of those who are their abettors, and who, if they 
escape the punishment here due to them, must very well know 
that these several mischief will be one day laid to their charge. 
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Quod si In boo nro, Ubenter erro ; nao mihl hnne en'orem, quo delector, dam Tiro, extor> 
qnerl volo. Ciczb. 

As there is nothing which more improves the mind of man, 
than the reading of ancient authors, when it is done with judg- 
ment and discretion ; so there is nothing which gives a more un- 
lucky turn to the thoughts of a reader, when he wants discern- 
ment, and loves and admires the characterE^and actions of men 
in a wrong place. Alexander the Great was so inflamed with 
false notions of glory, by reading the story of Achilles, in the 
Iliad, that after having taken a town, he ordered the governor, 
who had made a gallant defence, to be bound by the feet to hia 
chariot^ and afterwards dragged the brave man round the city, 
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leoftOM Hector had been treated in the same barbaxoui muniar 
by his admired hero. 

Many Englishmen haTe proved yexy pemioions to their own 
ooontry, by following blindly the examples of persona to be met 
with in Greek and Roman history, ^Hbio acted in eonfimnity with 
their own gOTeniments, after a quite different manner, than they 
would haTC acted in a constitution like that of ours. Such a 
method of proceeding is as unreasonable in a politician, as it 
would be in a husbandman to make use of Yix^^'s preoepta of 
agriculture, in managing the soil of our country, that lies in a 
quite di£brent climate, and under the influence of almost another 
sun. 

Our regicides, in the commission of the most execrable mur- 
der, used to justify themselves from the conduct of Brutus, not 
considering that Osesar, from the condition of a fellow-oitisen, 
had risen by the most indirect methods, and broken through all 
the laws of the commuDitj, to place himself at the head of the 
government, and enslave bis country. On the other side, several 
of our English readers^ having observed that a passive and un- 
limited obedience was paid to Roman emperors, who were pos- 
sessed of the whole legislative, as well as executive power, have 
formerly endeavoured to inculcate the same kind of obedience, 
where there is not the same kind of authority. 

Instructions, therefore to be learned from histories of this 
nature, are only such as arise from particulars agreeable to all 
communities, or from such as are common to our own constitu- 
tion, and to that o^ which we read. A, tenacious adherence to 
the rights and liberties transmitted from a wise and virtuous an- 
cestry, public spirit, and a love of one^s country, submission to 
established laws, impartial administrations of justice, a strict re- 
gard to national faith, with several other duties, which are the 
supports and ornaments of government in general, cannot be too 
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much admired among the states of Greece and Rome, nor too 
much imitated by our own community. 

But there is nothing more absurd, than for men who are con- 
versant in these ancient authors, to contract such a prejudice in 
favour of Greeks and Komans, as to fancy we are in the wrong in 
every circumstance whereby we deviate from their moral or poli- 
tical conduct. Yet nothing hath been more usual, than for men 
of warm heads to refine themselves up into this kind of state- 
pedantry: like the country school-master, who, being used for 
many years to admire Jupiter, Mars, Bacchus, and Apollo, that 
appear with so much advantage in classic authors, made an at- 
tempt to revive the worship of the heathen gods. In short, we 
find many worthy gentlemen, whose brains have been as much 
turned by this kind of reading, as the grave knight^s of Mancha 
were by his unwearied application to books of knight-errantry. 

To prevent such mischiefs from arising out of studies, which, 
when rightly conducted, may turn very much to our advantage, I 
shall venture to assert, that in our perusal of Greek or Roman 
authors, it is impossible to find a religious or civil constitution, 
any way comparable to that which we enjoy in our own country. 
Had not our religion been infinitely preferable to that of the an- 
cient heathens, it would never have made its way through Pagan- 
ism, with that amazing progress and activity. Its victories were 
the victories of reason, unassisted by the force of human power, 
and as gentle as the triumphs of light over darkness. The sud- 
den reformation which it made among mankind, and which 
was 80 justly and frequently boasted of by the first apologists for 
Christianity, shews how infinitely preferable it is to any system 
of religion that prevailed in the world before its appearance. 
The pre-eminence of Christianity to any other general religious 
scheme which preceded it appears likewise from this particular, 
that the most eminent and the most enlightened among the Pa^uoi 
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philosophers disclaimed many of those superstitions folliefl, which 
are condemned by revealed religion, and preached up several of 
those doctrines which are some of the most essential parts of it. 

And here I cannot but take notice of that strange motive 
which is made use of in the history of free-thinking, to incline us 
to depart from the revealed doctrines of Christianity, as adhered 
to by the people of Great Britain, because Socrates, with several 
other eminent Chreeks, and Cicero, with many other learned Ro- 
mans, did in the like manner depart from the religious notions of 
their own eoimtrymen. Now this author should have considered^ 
that those very points, in which these wise men disagreed from 
the bulk of the people, are points in which they agreed with the 
received doctrines of our nation. Their free-thinking consisted 
in asserting the unity and immateriality of the Godhead, the im- 
mortality of the soul, a state of future rewards and punishments, 
and the necessity of virtue, exclusive of all silly and superstitious 
practices, to procure the happiness of a separate state. Thej 
were, therefore, only free-thinkers, so far forth as they approached 
to the doctrines of Christianity, that is, to those very doctrines 
which this kind of authors would persuade us, as free-thinkers, to 
doubt the truth of Now I would appeal to any reasonable per- 
son, whether these great men should not have been proposed to 
our imitation, rather as they embraced these divine truths, than 
only upon the account of their breaking loose from the common 
notions of their fellow -citizens. But this would disappoint the 
general tendency of such writings. 

I shall only add under this head, that as Christianity re- 
covered the law of nature out of all those errors and corruptions, 
with which it is overgrown in the times of Paganism, ' our na- 
tional religion has restored Christianity itself to that purity and 

* It is overgrown in the tima of Paganism, t. e. in times pcist : he should, 
therefore, have said — it vxu OYergrown. 
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Bunplicity in which it appeared, before it was gradually disguised 
and lost among the vanities and superstitions of the Bomish 
church. 

That our civil constitution is preferable to any among the 
Greeks or Romans, may appear from this single consideration ; 
that the greatest theorists in matters of this nature, among those 
very people, have given the preference to such a form of govern- 
ment, as that which obtains in this kingdom, above any other 
form whatsoever. I shall mention Aristotle, Polybius, and Oi- 
.cero, that is, the greatest philosopher, the most impartial histo- 
rian, and the most consummate statesman of all antiquity. These 
famous authors give the pre-eminence to a mixed government, 
cpnsisting of three branches, the regal, the noble, and the popu- 
lar. It would be very easy to prove, not only the reasonableness 
of this position, but to shew, that there was never any constitu- 
tion among the Greeks or Romans, in which these three branches 
were so well distinguished from each other, invested with such 
suitable proportions of power, and concurred together in the legis« 
lature, that is, in the most sovereign acts of government, with 
such a necessary consent and harmony, as are to be met with in 
the constitution of this kingdom. But I have observed, in a 
foregoing paper, how defective the Roman commonwealth was in 
this particular, when compared with our own form of government, 
and it will not be difficult for the reader, upon singling out any 
other ancient state, to find how far it will su£fer in the parallel. 
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No. 52. MONDAY, JUNE 18. 

An tn popnlnm Romuiam esse illam pnUs qui oonsUt ez lis, qui meroede eondneQDtnr f 
qui impeluntar, at vim ftfiPeraot magistradbas * ut obsideaot senatam t optant qootidia 
cndem, Inceadia, rapioas? qaemta tamenpopalam nisi tabemls daosia, Areqaentaro naa 
poteras : cni populo daces Yentidios, LolUos, Sergios, prefeceras. O speciem, dignftatam- 
qae popoli Bomanl, qaam Begea, doam natiooes eztene, qaam gentes oltlins peitioMS* 
eont; maltltadinen) hominam ez servia oondactia, ez fiuiinoroaia, ez egentlbna oongpNg*- 
tam t— OiozB. , 

There is in all governments a certain temper of mind, natu- 
ral to the patriots and lovers of their constitution, which may be 
called state-jealousy. It is this which makes them apprehensiye 
of every tendency in the people, or in any particular member of 
the community, to endanger or disturb that form of rule, which 
is established by the laws and customs of their country. This 
political jealousy is absolutely requisite in some degree for the 
preservation of a government, and very reasonable in persons who 
are persuaded of the excellency of their constitution, and believe 
that they derive from it the most valuable blessings of society. 

This public-spirited passion is more strong and active under 
some governments than others. The commonwealth of Venice, 
which hath subsisted by it for near fourteen hundred years, is so 
jealous of all its members, that it keeps continual spies upon 
their actions ; and if any one of them presume to censure the 
established plan of that republic, or touch upon any of its funda- 
mentals, he is brought before a secret council of state, tried in a 
most rigorous manner, and put to death without mercy. The 
usual way of proceeding with persons who discover themselves 
unsatisfied with the title of their sovereign in despotic govern- 
ments, is to confine the malecontent, if his crimes are not capital, 
to some castle or dungeon for life. There is, indeed, no consti- 
tution so tame and careless of their own defence, where any per- 
son dares to give the least sign or intimation of being a 
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traitor in his heart.* Our English history furnishes us with 
many examples of great severities during the disputes between 
the houses of York and Lancaster, inflicted on such persons as 
shewed their disaffection to the prince who was on the throne. 
Every one knows, that a factious inn-keeper, in the reign of 
Henry the seventh, was hanged, drawn, and quartered, for a 
saucy pun, which reflected, in a very dark and distant manner, 
upon the title of that prince to the crown. I do not mention 
the practice of other governments, as what should be imitated in 
ours, which, God be thanked, affords us all the reasonable liberty 
of speech and action, suited to a free people ; nor do I take notice 
of this last instance of severity in our own country, to justify 
such a proceeding, but only to display the mildness and forbear- 
ance made use of under the reign of his present Majesty. It 
may, however, turn to the advantage of those, who have been 
instrumental in stirring up the late tumults and seditions among 
the people, to consider the treatment which such a lawless ungov- 
emed rabble would have met with in any other country, and un- 
der any other sovereign. 

These incendiaries have had the art to work up into the most 
unnatural ferments, the most heavy and stupid part of the com- 
munity ; and, if I may use a fine saying of Terence upon another 
occasion, * to convert fools into madmen.' This frenzy hath been 
raised among them to such a degree, that it has lately discovered 
itself in a sedition which is without a parallel. They have had 
the fool-hardiness to set a mark upon themselves on the Pretend- 
er's birth-day, as the declared friends to his cause, and professed 
enemies to their king and country. How fatal would such a dis- 
tinction, of which every one knew the meaning, have proved in 

<^ This whole sentence ia expressed very inaccurately. It might have 
been given thus — TTure ta, indeed^ no canatittUion «o tame and eareleii of itt 
defence^ at to permit that any person tifwulddare togive^ Ac, 
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former reigns, when many a circumstance of less significancy haa 
been construed into an overt act of high treason ! This unex- 
ampled piece of insolence will appear under its just aggravationSy 
if wo consider in the first place, that it was aimed personallj at 
the king. 

I do not remember among any of our popular commotions, 
when marks of this nature have been in fashion, that either side 
were so void of common sense, as to intimate by them an aversion 
to their sovereign. His person was still held as sacred by both 
parties. The contention was not who should be the monarch 
over them, but whose scheme of policy should take place in his 
administration. This was the conduct of whigs and tories under 
King Charles the second's reign, when men hung out their prinoi- 
plos in different coloured ribbons. Nay, in the times of the great 
rcbc'lHon, the avowed disaffection of the people always terminated 
in evil counsellors. Such an open outrage upon Majesty, such 
an ostentation of disloyalty, was reserved for that infamous rab- 
ble of Englishmen, who may be justly looked upon as the scandal 
of the present age, and the most shameless and abandoned race 
of men that our nation has yet produced. 

In the next place. It is very peculiar to this mob of male- 
contents, that they did not only distinguish themselves against 
their king, but against a king possessed of all the power of the 
nation, and one who had so very lately crushed all those of the 
Eame principles, that had bravery enough to avow them in the 
field of battle. Whenever was there an instance of a king who 
was not contemptible for his weakness, and want of power to re- 
sent, insulted by a few of his unarmed dastard subjects. 

It is plain, from this single consideration, that such a base 
ungenerous race of men could rely upon nothing for their safety 
in this affront to his Majesty, but the known gentleness and lenity 
of his government. Instead of being deterred by knowing that 
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he had in his hands the power to pnnish them, they were encour- 
aged by knowing that he had not the inclination. In a word, they 
presumed upon that mercy, which in all their conversations they 
endeavour to depreciate and misrepresent. 

It is a very sensible concern to every one, who has a true and 
unfeigned respect of our national religion, to hear these vile mis- 
oreants calling themselves sons of the church of England, amidst 
such impious tumults and disorders ; and joining in the cry of 
high-church, at the same time that they bear a badge, which im- 
plies their inclination to destroy the reformed religion. Their 
concern for the church always rises highest, when they are acting 
in direct opposition to its doctrines. Our streets are filled at 
the same time with zeal and drunkenness, riots and religion. We 
must confess, if noise and clamour, slander and calumny, treason 
and perjury, were articles of their communion, there would be 
none living more punctual in the performance of their duties ; 
but if a peaceable behaviour, a love of truth, and a submission 
to superiors, are the genuine marks of our profession, we ought 
to be very heartily ashamed of such a profligate brotherhood. 
Or if we will still think and own these men to be true sons of the 
church of England, I dare say there is no church in Europe 
which will envy her the glory of such disciples. But it is to be 
hoped we are not so fond of party, as to look upon a man, be- 
cause he is a bad Christian, to be a good church of England 
man. 
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No. 53. FRIDAY, JUNE 22. 

^Belln* CeQticep&— Hob. 

There is scarce any man in England, of what denominfttion 
soever, that is not a free thinker in politics, and hath not some 
particular notions of his own, by which he distinguishes himself 
from the rest of the community. Our island, which was former* 
ly called a nation of saints, may now be called a nation of states- 
men. Almost every age, profession, and sex among us, has its 
favourite set of ministers, and scheme of government. 

Our children are initiated into factions before they know their 
right hand from their left. They no sooner begin to speak, but 
whig and tory are the first words they learn. They are taught 
in their infancy to hate one half of the nation ; and contract all 
the virulence and passion of a party, before they corae to the use 
of their reason. 

As for our nobility, they are politicians by birth ; and though 
the commons of the nation delegate their power in the commu- 
nity to certain representatives, every one reserves to himself a 
private jurisdiction, or privilege, of censuring their conduct, and 
rectifying the legislature. There is scarce a fresh man in either 
university, who is not able to mend the constitution in several 
particulars. We see 'squires and yeomen coming up to town 
every day, so full of politics, that, to use the thought of an in- 
genious gentleman, we are frequently put in mind of Roman dic- 
tators, who were called from the plough. I have often heard of 
a senior alderman in Buckinghamshire, who, at all public meet- 
ings, grows drunk in praise of aristocracy, and is as often encoun- 
tered by an old justice of the peace who lives in the neighbour- 
hood, and will talk you from morning till night on the Gothic 
balance. Who hath not observed several parish clerks, that have 
ransacked Hopkins and Sternhold for staves in favour of the 
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race of Jacob ; after the example of their politic predecessors in 
Oliver's days, who, on every Sabbath were for bindiog kings in 
chains, and nobles in links of iron ! You can scarce see a bench 
of porters without two or three casuists in it, that will settle you 
the right of princes, and state the bounds of the civil and eccle- 
(siastical power, in the drinking of a pot of ale. What is more 
usual than on a rejoicing night to meet with a drunken cobler 
bawling out for the church, and perhaps knocked down a little 
after, by an enemy in his own profession, who is a lover of mod- 
eration ! 

We have taken notice in former papers of this political fer- 
ment being got into the female sex, and of the wild work it makes 
among them. We have had a late most remarkable instance of 
it in a contest between a sister of the white rose, and a beauti- 
ful apd loyal young lady, who, to shew her zeal for revolution- 
principles, had adorned her pretty bosom with a sweet-william. 
The rabble of the sex have not been ashamed very lately 
to gather about bonfires, and scream out their principles in the 
public streets. In short, there is hardly a female in this our 
metropolis, who is not a competent judge of our highest contro- 
versies in church and state. We have several oyster-women that 
hold the unlawfulness of episcopacy ; and cinder wenches that 
are great sticklers for indefeasible right. 

Of all the ways and means by which this political humour 
hath been propagated among the people of Great Britain, I can- 
not single out any so prevalent and universal, as the late con^ 
slant application of the press to the publishing of state-matters. 
We hear of several that are newly erected in the country, and 
set apart for this particular use. For, it seems, the people of 
Exeter, Salisbury, and other large towns, are resolved' to be as 

• "What was only then resolved in one or :vvo of our «hief cities, is now 
executed in almost every great town of the <viugdoQi. i wr to this in 1770 
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great politioians ai the inhabitants of London and Westmiiurteri 
and deal out such news of their own printing, as is best suited to 
the genius of the market-people, and the taste of the eonnty. 

One eannot but be sorry, for the sake of these places, that 
such a pernicious machine is erected among them ; for it is yeiy 
well known here, that the making of the politician is the breaking 
of the tradesman. When a citiieh turns a Machiayely he grows 
too cunning to mind his own business; and I haye heard a 
curious obserration, that the woollen manu&cture has of late 
years decayed in proportion as the paper manu&cture has in- 
creased. Whether the one may not properly be looked upon 
as the occasion of the other, I shall leave to the judgment of 
persons more profound in political inquiries. 

As our news writers record many facts which, to use their own 
phrase, ' aiTord great matter of speculation,' their readers specu- 
late accordingly, and by their variety of conjectures, in a few 
years become consummate statesmen ; besides, as their papers 
are filled with a different party-spirit, they naturally divide the 
people into different sentiments, who generally consider rather 
the principles, than the truth of the news-writer. This humour 
prevails to such a degree, that there are several well-meaning 
persons in the nation, who have been so misled by their favourite 
authors of this kind, that in the present contention between the 
Turk and the emperor, they are gone over msensibly from the 
interests of Christianity, and become well-wishers to the Ma- 
hometan cause. In a word, almost every news-writer has his 
sect, which (considering the natural genius of our countrymen to 
mix, vary, or refine, in notions of state) furnishes every man, by 
degrees, with a particular system of policy. For, however any 
one may concur in the general scheme of his party, it is still 
with certain reserves and deviations, and with a salvo to his own 
private judgment. 
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Among this innumerable herd of politicians, I cannot bat 
take notice of one set, who do not seem to play fair with the rest 
of the fraternity, and make a very considerable class of men. 
These are such as we may call the Afterwise, who, when any 
project fails, or hath not had its desired effect, foresaw all the 
inconveniences that would arise from it, though they kept their 
thoughts to themselves till they discovered the issue. Nay, 
there is nothing more usual than for some of these wise men, 
who applauded public measures, before they were put in execu- 
tion, to condemn them upon their proving unsuccessful. The 
dictators in coffee-houses are generally of this rank, who often 
give shrewd intimations that things would have taken another 
turn, had they been members of the cabinet. 

How difficult must it be for any form of government to con- 
tinue undisturbed, or any ruler to be uncensured, where every 
one of the community is thus qualified for modelling the consti- 
tution, and is so good a judge in matters of state ! A famous 
French wit, to shew how the monarch of that nation, who has no 
partners in his sovereignty, is better able to make his way through 
all the difficulties of government, than an emperor of Germany, 
who acts in concert with many inferior fellow- sovereigns ; com- 
pares the first to a serpent with many tails to one head ; and the 
other to a serpent with one tail to many heads : and puts the 
question, which of them is like to glide with most ease and 
activity through a thicket ? The same comparison will hold in 
the business of a nation conducted by a ministry, or a whole 
kingdom of politicians. 
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No. 54. MONDAY, JUNE 25. 



-Tu, nisi Tentis 



Debes ladibriam, cftve. 
Nnper aollcitnin qa» mihi t»dlam. 
None desiderium, cnraqae noD levia. Hos. 

The general division of the British nation is into whigs and 
lories, there being very few, if any, who stand neuters in the dis- 
pute, without ranging themselves under one of these denomina- 
tions. One would, therefore, be apt to think, that every member 
of the community, who embraces with vehemence the principles 
of either of these parties, had thoroughly sifted and examined 
them, and was secretly convinced of their preference to those of 
that party which he rejects. And yet it is certain, that most of 
our fellow -subjects are guided in this particular, either by the 
prejudice of education, private interest, personal friendships, or 
a deference to the judgment of those, who perhaps, in their own 
hearts, disapprove the opinions which they industriously spread 
among the multitude. Nay, there is nothing more undoubtedly 
true, than that great numbers of one side concur in reality with 
the notions of those whom they oppose, were they able to explain 
their implict sentiments, and to tell their own meaning. 

However, as it becomes every reasonable man to examine 
those principles by which he acts, I shall in this paper select 
some considerations, out of many, that might be insisted on, to 
shew the preference of what is generally called the whig-scheme, 
to that which is espoused by the tories. 

This will appear in the first place, if we reflect upon the ten- 
dency of their respective principles, supposing them carried to 
their utmost extremity. For if, in this case, the worst conse- 
quences of the one are more eligible than the worst consequences of 
the other, it is a plain argument, that those principles are the 
most eligible of the two, whose effects are the least pernicious. 
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Now the tendency of these two different sets of principles, as 
they are charged upon each party by its antagonists, is as follows. 
The stories tell us, that the whig-scheme would end in Presby- . 
terianism and a commonwealth. The whigs tell us, on the other 
side, that the tory-scheme would terminate in Popery and arbitrary 
goTernment. Were these reproaches mutually true ; which 
would be most preferable* to any man of common sense, Presby- 
terianism and a republican form of government, or Popery and 
tyranny ? Both extremes are indeed dreadful, but not equally 
so ; both to be regarded with the utmost aversion by the firiends 
of our constitution, and lovers of our country : but if one of 
them were inevitable, who would not rather chuse to live under 
a state of excessive liberty, than of slavery, and not prefer a re 
ligion that differs from our own in the circumstantials, before one 
that differs from it in the essentials of Christianity I 

Secondly, let us look into the history of England, and see 
under which of these two schemes the nation has enjoyed most 
honour and prosperity. If we observe the reigns of Queen 
Elizabeth and King James the first^ (which an impudent French- 
man calls the reigns of King Elizabeth and Queen James) we 
find the whig-scheme took place under the first, and the tory- 
scheme under the latter. The first, in whom the whigs have al- 
ways gloried, opposed and humbled the most powerful among 
the Roman Catholic princes; raised and supported the Dutch ; 
assisted the French Protestants ; and made the reformed reli- 
gion an overbalance for Popery through all Europe. On the 
contrary, her successor aggrandized the Catholic King ; alienated 
himself from the Dutch ; suffered the French power to increase, 

■ Most preferable. Preferable is equivalent to the comparative degree. 
So that most preferable is a solecism, and the same thing as — mont welcomer, 

^ The author is pleasant in making a whig of Queen Elizabeth. But 
he thought it allowable, in so good a cause, to make use of a little 
sophistry. 
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till it was too late to remedy it ; and abandoned the interests of 
the king of Bohemia, grand-father to his present Majesty, which 
» might have spread the reformed religion through all German j. 
I need not describe to the reader the different state of the king- 
dom as to its reputation, trade, and wealth, under these two 
reigns. We might, after this, compare the figure in which 
these kingdoms, and the whole Protestant interest of Europe, 
were placed by the conduct of King Charles the second, and that 
of King William ; * and every one knows which of the schemes 
prevailed in each of those reigns. I shall not impute to any 
tory-scheme the administration of King James the second, on 
condition that they do not reproach the whigs with the usurpa- 
tion of Oliver ; as being satisfied that the principles of those 
governments are respectively disclaimed and abhorred by all the 
men of sense and virtue in both parties, as they now stand. But 
we have a fresh instance which will be remembered with grief by the 
present age and all our posterity, of the influence both of whig and 
tory principles in the late reign. Was England ever ?o glorious 
in the eyes of Europe, as in that part of it when tht first pre- 
vailed ? or was it ever more contemptible than when the l*ist 
took place ? 

I shall add, under this head, the preference of the whig scheme 
with regard to foreigrers. All the Protestant states of Europe, 
who may be considered as neutral judges between both parties, 
and are well-wishers to U3 in general, as to a Protestant people, 
rejoice upon the success of a whig-scheme ; whilst all of the 
church of Rome, who contemn, hate, and detest us as the great 
bulwark of heresy, are as much pleased when the opposite party 
triumphs in its turn. And here let any impartial man put this 
question to his own heart, whether that party doth not act rea- 
sonably, who look upon the Dutch as their genuine friends and 

*■ This instance la to the purpose. 
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allies, considering that they are of the reformed religion, that 
they have assisted us in the greatest times of necessity, and that 
they can never entertain a thought of reducing us under their 
power. Or, on the other hand, let him consider whether that 
party acts with more reason, who are the avowed friends of a 
nation, that are of the Boman Catholic religion, that have cruelly 
persecuted our brethren of the reformation, that have made at- 
tempts in all ages to conquer this island, and supported the inter- 
est of that prince, who abdicated the throne, and had endeavoured 
to subvert our civil and religious liberties. 

Thirdly, Let us compare these two schemes from the effects 
they produce among ourselves within our own island ; and these 
we may consider, first with regard to the king, and secondly with 
regard to the people. 

First, With regard to the king. The whigs have always pro- 
fessed and practised an obedience which they conceive agreeable 
to the constitution ; whereas the tories have concurred with the 
whigs in their practice, though they differ from them in their 
professions ; and have avowed a principle of passive-obedience to 
the temptation, and afterwards to the destruction, of those who 
have relied upon it. Nor must I here omit to take notice of 
that firm and zealous adherence which the whig-party have shewn 
to the Protestant succession, and to the cause of his present Ma- 
jesty. I have never heard of any in this principle, who was 
either guilty or suspected of measures to defeat this establish- 
ment, or to overturn it, since it has taken effect. A considera- 
tion, which, it is hoped, may put to silence those who upbraid 
the whig-schemes of government, with an inclination to a com- 
monwealth, or a disaffection to kings. 

Secondly, With regard to the people. Every one must own, 
that those laws which have most conduced to the ease and- hap- 
piness of the subject, have always passed in tliose parliaments, 
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which their enemies branded with the name of whig, and during 
the time of a whig-ministry. And, what is yerj remarkable, the 
tories are now fbrced to have recourse to those laws for shelter 
and protection : by which they tacitly do honour to the whig* 
scheme, and own it more accommodated to the happiness of the 
people, than that which they espouse. 

I hope I need not qualify these remarks with a supposition 
which I haye gone upon through the whole course of my papers, 
that I am far from considering a great part of those who call 
themselves tories, as enemies to the present establishment ; and 
that by the whigs I always mean those who are friends to our 
constitution both in church and state. As we may look upon 
these to be, in the main, true lovers of their religion and coun- 
try, they seem rather to be divided by accidental friendships and 
circumstances, than by any essential distinction. 



No. 55. FRIDAY, JUNE 29. 
csestos artexnque repcino. — V»o. 

A RISING of parliament being a kind of cessation from poli- 
tics, the Freeholder cannot let his paper drop at a more proper 
juncture. I would not be accessary to the continuing of our po- 
litical ferment, when occasions of dispute are not administered 
to us by matters depending before the legislature ; and when de- 
bates without doors naturally fall with those in the two houses 
of parliament. At the same time a British Freeholder would 
very ill discharge his part, if he did not acknowledge, with be- 
coming duty and gratitude, the excellency and seasonablenesa 
of those laws, by which the representatives of men in his rank 
hftve recovered their country in a great measure out of its con- 
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fuBioDS, and provided for its future peftce and happiness under 
the present establishment. Their unanimous and regular pro- 
ceeding, under the conduct of that honourable person who fills 
their chair with the most consummate abilitieS| and hath justly 
gained the esteem of all sides by the impartiality of his be- 
haviour ; the absolute necessity of some acts which they have 
passed, and their dis-inclination to extend them any longer,* than 
that necessity required ; their manifest aversion to enter upon 
schemes, which the enemies of our peace had insinuated to have 
been^ their design; together with that temper so suitable to the 
dignity of such an assembly, at a juncture when it might have 
been expected that very unusual heats would have arisen** in a 
House of Commons, so zealous for their king and country ; will 
be sufficient to quiet those groundless jealousies and suspicions, 
which have been industriously propagated by the ill-wishers to 
our constitution. 

The undertaking, which I am now laying down, was entered 
upon in the very crisis of the late rebellion, when it was the duty 
of every Briton to contribute his utmost assistance to the gov- 
ernment, in a manner suitable to his station and abilities. All 
services, which had a tendency to this end, had a degree of merit 
in them, in proportion as the event of that cause which they es- 
poused was then doubtful. But at present they might be re- 
garded, not as duties of private men to their endangered country, 
but as insults of the successful over their defeated enemies. 

Our nation indeed continues to be agitated with confusions 
and tumults ; but, God be thanked, these are only the impotent 

■ Extend longer. He should either have said — extend them ani/ farther, 
or continue them any longer, 

^ Had instnuaied to have been, rather, had intinuated to be. But, th> 
expression, at best^ is somewhat awkward. I shonld have said, ** which 
the enemiet of our peace had charged them with projecting.^* 

^ It might haufi been expected that very unusual heats would have arisen. 
Certainly, would arise. 
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remains of an unnatural rebellion, and are no more tlian the af- 
ter-tossings of a sea when the storm is laid. The enemiea of his 
present Majesty, instead of seeing him driyeii from his throne, 
as they vainly hoped, find him in a condition to yisit his domin- 
ions in Germany, without any danger to himself or to the pub- 
lic ; whilst his dutiful subjects would be in no ordinary concern 
upon this occasion, had they not the consolation to find them- 
selves left under the protection of a prince, who makes it his am- 
bition to copy out his royal father's exam)ple; and who, by his 
duty to his Majesty, and a£fection to his people, is so well quali- 
fied to be the guardian of the realm. 

It would not be difficult to continue a paper of this kind, if 
one were disposed to resume the same subjects, and weary out 
the reader with the same thoughts in a different phrase, or to 
ramble through the cause of whig and tory, without any certain 
aim or method, in every particular discourse. Such a practice 
in political writers, is like that of some preachers taken notice 
of by Dr. South, who being prepared only upon two or three 
points of doctrine, run the same round with their audience from 
one end of the year to the other, and are always forced to tell 
them, by way of preface. These are particulars of so great im- 
portance, that they cannot be sufficiently inculcated. To avoid 
this method of tautology, I have endeavoured to make every pa- 
per a distinct essay upon some particular subject, without devi- 
ating into points foreign to the tenor of each discourse. They 
arc, indeed, most of them essays upon government, but with a 
view to the present situation of affairs in Great Britain ; so that 
if they have the good fortune" to live longer than works of this 

■They have hdd, and will continue to have, thia good fortune ; not so 
much for their own intrinsic merit (though it be considerable) as for the 
hi^h reputation which the author of them had so justly acquired to him- 
self^ by his other works. It ^follows, that if a writer would live, he should 
only, or chiefly, treat subjects of a general concern. 
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nature generally do, fiitare readers may see in them the complex- 
ion of the times in which they were written. However, as there 
is no employment so irksome, as that of transcribing out of one's 
self, next to that of transcribing out of others, I shall let drop 
the work, since there do not occur to me any material points aris- 
ing from our present situation, which I have not already touched 
upon. 

As to the reasonings in these several papers, I must leave 
them to the judgment of others. I have taken particular care 
that they should be conformable to our constitution, and free 
from that mixture of violence and passion, which so often creeps 
into the works of political writers. A good cause doth not want 
any bitterness to support it, as a bad one cannot subsist without 
it. It is indeed observable, that an author is scurrilous in pro- 
portion as he is dull ; and seems rather to be in a passion, be- 
cause he cannot find out what to say for his own opinion, than 
because he has discovered any pernicious absurdities in that of 
his antagonists. A man satirized by writers of this class, is like 
one burnt in the hand with a cold iron : there may be ignomin- 
ious terms and words of in&my in the stamp, but they leave no 
impression behind them. 

It would indeed have been an unpardonable insolence for a 
fellow-subject to treat in a vindictive and cruel style, those per- 
sons whom his Majesty has endeavoured to reduce to obedience 
by gentle methods, which he has declared from the throne to be 
most agreeable to his inclinations. May we not hope that all of 
this kind, who have the least sentiments of honour or gratitude, 
will be won over to their duty by so many instances of royal 
clemency, in the midst of so many repeated provocations I May 
we not expect that Cicero's words to Caesar, in which he speaks 
of those who were Caesar's enemies, and of his conduct towards 
them, may be applied to his majesty ; Omnes enim qui fuerunt, 

VOL. 111.-^12 
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aut sufi pertinaoi& yitam amiBenmt, ant tuA mi8ericord]4 retm* 
uerunt ; ut aut nulli supenint de inimicis, aut qai soperfueninty 
amioissimi sint. — Qaare gaude tuo isto tarn ezcellenti bono, et 
fruere cum forton&j et glori&, torn etiam natoiA, et moHbofl taia. 
Ex quo quidem maximus est fructus, jucunditasqae Sftptenti — 
Nihil habet neo fortuna tua majus, quam ut possiB, neo natan 
tua melius, quam ut veils, quamplurimos conservare. 

As for those papers of a gayer turn, which may be met with 
in this collection, my reader will of himself, consider, how requi- 
site they are to gain and keep up an audience to matters of this 
nature ; and will perhaps be the more indulgent to them, if he 
observes, that they are none of them without a moral, nor con- 
tain any thing but what is consistent with decency and good 
manners. 

It is obvious that the design of the whole work, has been to 
free the people's minds from those prejudices conveyed into them, 
by the enemies to the present establishment, against the king and 
royal family, by opening and explaining their real characters ; to 
set forth his Majesty's proceedings, which have been very grossly 
misrepresented, in a fair and impartial light ; to shew the reason- 
ableness and necessity of our opposing the Pretender to his do- 
minions, if we have any regard to our religion and liberties : 
and, in a word, to incline the minds of the people to the desire 
and enjoyment of their own happiness. There is no question, 
humanly speaking, but these great ends will be brought about 
insensibly, as men will grow weary of a fruitless opposition ; and 
be convinced by experience, of a necessity to acquiesce under a 
government which daily gathers strength, and is able to disap- 
point the utmost efforts of its enemies. In the meanwhile, I 
would recommend to our malecontents, the advice given by a 
great moralist to his friend upon another occasion ; that he would 
ihew it was in the power of wisdom to compose his passions ; and 
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let that be the work of reason whioh would certainly be the effect 
of time. 

I shall only add, that if any writer shall do this paper so 
much honour, as to inscribe"' the title of it to others, which may 
be published upon the laying down of this work; the whole 
praise or dispraise of such a performance, will belong to some 
other author ; this fifty-fifth being the last paper that will come 
from the hand of the Freeholder. 



• InMcribs to-^We say — aacribe to — but^ in$eribe 09k 



NOTES ON ADDISON'S FREBHOLDER. 

•* The Freeholder, it must be remembered, was a kind of poIitic«l Spec- 
tator, published periodioallj, with the purpose of reconciling the people 
of England to the accession of the House of Hanover. These pepen^ 
while they exhibit the exquisite humour and solid sense peculiar to the 
author, shew also, even amid the strength of party, that philanthropy 
and gentleness of nature, which were equally his distinguishing attributes. 
None of the»e qualities would have conciliated his great opponent Swift, 
had the field of combat yet remained open to him. But as he withdrew 
from it in sullen indignation, he seems to have thrown out the following 
flashes of satire, as brief examples of what he would have done had the 
hour of answer been yet current " — Scott. 



The following MS. Notes were transcribed from the original, in 
Swift's own hand, in Addison's Freeholder, which belonged to 
Dr. Bernard, late Bishop of Limerick. 

FREEHOLDER, No. 2. — Character of George I. 

" It was by this (this firmness of mind) that he surmounted 
those many difficulties which lay in the way to his succession." — 
What difficulties were those, or what methods did he take to 
surmount them ? Swift. 

" It is observed by Sir William Temple, that the English are 
particularly fond of a king who is valiant : upon which account 
his majesty has a title to all the esteem that can be paid to a 
most warlike prince ; though, at the same time, for the good of 
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his subjects, he studies to decline all occasions of military glory." 
— This seems to be a discovery. S. 

" I might here take notice of his majesty's more private vir- 
tues, but have rather chosen to remind my countrymen of the 
public parts of his character." — This is prudent. S. 

" But the most remarkable interpositions of Providence in 
favour of him, have appeared in removing those seemingly invin- 
cible obstacles to his succession ; in taking away, at so critical a 
juncture, the person who might have proved a dangerous enemy, 
&c." — False, groundless, invidious, and ungrateful. Was that 
person the queen ? S. 

No. 3. — Ludicrous Account of the Principles of the North- 
umberland Insurgents^ and the Causes of their taking Arms, — 
Could this author, or his party, offer as good reasons for their 
infamous treatment of our blessed queen's person, government, 
and majesty ? S. 

The same. " Having been joined by a considerable reinfprce- 
ment of Roman Catholics, whom we could rely upon, as knowing 
them to be the best Tories in the nation, and avowed enemies to 
Presbyterianism." — By this irony, the best Whigs are professed 
friends to fanatics. S. 

The same. " But before we could give the word, the train- 
bands, taking advantage of our delay, fled firfet." — An argument 
for a standing army. S. 

No. 6. — On the Oath of Allegiance. — " Though I should be 
unwilling to pronounce the man who is indolent or indifferent in 
the cause of his prince, to be absolutely perjured, I may venture 
to affirm, that he falls very short of that allegiance to which he 
is obliged by oath." — Suppose a king grows a beast, or a tyrant, 
after I have taken an oath : a 'prentice takes an oath; but, if his 
master useth him barbarously, the lad may be excused if he wishes 
for a better. S. 
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No. 7. " If wo may credit common report, there are aerenl 
remote parts of the nation in which it is firmly belioTed, that all 
' the churches in London are shut up, and that if any clergyman 
walks the streets in his hahit, it is ten to one but he is knocked 
down by some sturdy schismatic/' — No — ^but treated like a 
dog. S. 

No. 8. — Exhortation to the Ladies to be loyal to Creorge L — 
'' It is to be hoped that every fine woman will make this laudable 
use of her charms ; and that she may not want to be frequently 
reminded of this great duty, I will only desire her to think of 
her country every time she, looks in her glass." — By no means, 
for if she loves her country, she will not bq pleased with a man 
the sight. S. 

" Every wife ought to answer for her man. If the husband 
be engaged in a seditious club, or drinks mysterious healths, let 
her look to him," Sac. — Will they hang a man for that 1 S. 

No. 9. — Dcchucition of tJie Freeholders^ iyi Answer to that 
of the Pretender. — '' Can you in conscience think us to be such 
fools as to rebel against the king — for having removed a general, 
(the Duke of Onnond,) who is now actually in arms against 
him ? " — Driven out by tyranny, malice, and faction. S. 

" The next grievance which you have a mighty mind to redress 
among us, is, the Parliament of Great Britain, against whom you 
bring a stale accusation, which has been used by every minority 
in the memory of man ; namely, that it was procured by unwar- 
rantable influences and corruptions." — The freeholders will never 
sign this paragraph. S. 

" How comes it to pass that the Electorate of Hanover is 
' become all of a sudden one of the most considerable provinces 
of the empire ? " — It is indeed grown considerable by draining 
of England. S. 

No. 12.— On Rebellions,—'' The present rebellion (1715) is 
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formed against a king, who has not been charged with one illegal 
proceeding." — Are jou serious ? S. 

No. 13. " In such a juncture, (a rebellion,) though a man 
may be innocent of the great breach which is made upon govern- 
ment, he is highly culpable, if he does not use all the means that 
are suitable to his station for reducing the community into its 
former state of peace and good order." — He speaks at his ease, 
but those who are ill used will be apt to apply what the boy said 
to his mother, who told him the enemy was approaching. S. 

" The law (in Athens) made it necessary for every citizen to 
take his party, because it was highly probable the majority would 
espouse that cause, which was most agreeable to the public weal." 
— No — for, in England, a faction that governs a weak, or honours 
a wicked prince, will carry all against a majority in the kingdom, 
as we have seen by sad experience. S. 

No. 14.— TAc Tory's Creaf.—" Article 13. That there is 
an unwarrantable faction in this island, consisting of King, 
Lords, and Commons.'' — This article is too true, with a little 
alteration. 

The same. ^' Article 1 5. That an act of parliament to em- 
power the king to secure suspected persons in times of rebellion, 
is the means to establish the sovereign on the throne, and conse- 
quently a great infringement of the liberties of the subject." — 
No — but to destroy liberty. S. 

No. 21. — On the Princess of Wales, — "When this excellent 
princess was in her father's court, she was so celebrated for the 
beauty of her person," &c. — I have bad eyes. S. 

" There is no part of her royal highness's character which we 
observe with greater pleasure, than that behaviour by which she 
has so much endeared herself to his majesty." — What would he 
say now ? S.* 

* The prince and his father, George L, were now at varianoe. 
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No. 24. *< To thifli we nuiy add, that BalnDiflriro 
of hiB royal highnesSy both from daty and indiiuiftioiiy Co dl At 
measures of his rojal fkther.^— -Whieh still crnitinnaa, S. 

*' There is no question but his majesty will he as genenDy 
valued and beloyed in his Britishi as he is in his Gennsn doana- 
ions, when he shall haye time to make his royal lirtnas aqnaDy 
known among us." — ^How long time does he require ? 8/ 

*^ Several ineonyenienoies idiioh those must undei^go wlio hanrs 
not yet surrendered to the goyemment" — Would he pimp ftrifce 
court? S. 

No. 29. *< Those of our fellow-subjeots who are aeoBiUe of 
the happiness they enjoy in his majesty's aooession to the throns^ 
are obliged, by all the duties of gratitude, to adore that Pioyi- 
dence which has so signally interposed in our behalf, by clearing 
a way to the Protestant succession through such difficulties as 
seemed insuperable.'' — I wish he bad told us any one of those 
difficulties. S. 

^* It is the duty of an honest and prudent man to sacrifice a 
doubtful opinion to the concurring judgment of those whom he 
believes to be well intent ioned to their country, and who have 
better opportunities of looking into all its most complicated in- 
terests." — A motion to make men go every length with their party. 
I am sorry to see such a principle in. this author. S. 

No. 31. — On the Ti'eatment of Vie Persons concerned in 
the Rebel/ion, in Answer to a Pamphlet, entitled '* An Argu- 
merit to prove tlie Affections of the People of England to be the 
best Security of the Government,^^ SfC. — " This middle method 
(of tempering justice with mercy) has hitherto been made use of 
by our sovereign." — In trifles. S. 

" Would it be possible to imagine, that of the several thou* 
sands openly taken in arms, and liable to death by the laws of 
their country, not above forty have yet suffiered ? " — ^A trifle I 8. 
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" Has not his majesty then shewn the least appearance of grace 
in that generous forgiveness which he has already extended to 
such great numbers of his rebellious subjects, who must have 
died by the laws of their country, had not his mercy interposed 
in their behalf? " — Prodigious clemency, not to hang all the com- 
mon soldiers who followed their leaders I S. 

^^ Those who are pardoned would not have known the value 
of grace, if none had felt the effects of justice." — And only 
hanging the lords and gentlemen, and some of the rabble. S. 

" Their (the last ministry's) friends have ever since made use 
of the most base methods to infuse those groundless discontents 
into the minds of the common people," ^c. — Hath experience 
shewn those discontents groundless ? S. 

^^ If the removal of these persons from their posts has pro- 
duced such popular commotions, the continuance of them might 
have produced something much more fatal to their king and 
country." — Very false reasoning. S. 

^^ No man would make such a parallel, (between the treatment 
of the rebels and that of the Catalans under King Philip,) unless 
his mind be so blinded with passion and prejudice, as to assert, 
in the language of this pamphlet, ' that no instances can be pro- 
duced of the least lenity under the present administration, from 
the hour of its commencement to this day.' " — Nor to this, 1 727. S. 

^^ God be thanked, we have a king who punishes with reluc- 
tance." — A great comfort to the sufferers ! S. 

" It would be well if those who— are clamorous at the pro- 
ceedings of his present majesty, would remember, that notwith- 
standing that rebellion, (the Duke of Monmouth^s) — had no 
tendency to destroy the national religion," &c. — To introduce 
fanaticism, and destroy monarchy. S. 

*' No prince has ever given a greater instance of his inolina- 

▼OL. in.— 12* 
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of King James the Second, on condition that they do not reproach 
the Whigs with the usurpation of Oliver." — I will not accept 
that condition, nor did I ever see so unfair a one offered. S. 

No. 55. " The enemies of his majesty — find him in a condi- 
tion to visit his dominions in Germany, without any danger to 
himself or to the public ; whilst his dutiful subjects would be in 
no ordinary concern on this occasion, had they not the consolation 
to find themselves left under the protection of a prince, who 
makes it his ambition to copy out his royal father's example." — 
Then, why was he never trusted a second time ? 

'^ It would, indeed, have been an unpardonable insolence for 
a fellow-subject to treat in a vindictive and cruel style, those 
persons whom his majesty has endeavoured to reduce to obedience 
by gentle methods, which he has declared from the throne to be 
most agreeable to his inclinations." — And is that enough ? 

*' May we not hope, that all of this kind, who have the least 
sentiments of honour or gratitude, will be won over to their duty 
by so many instances of royal clemency ? " — Not one instanoe 
produced. 8. 
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WITH THE OLD WHIG,»» 



BY MR. ADDISON. 



INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

TiiE Ploheian nnd Old Whii^ have L'iven rise to such contradictory »nd 
exi'_^'_'eratt"'l stait'mcntv^ that it lias been thor.glit lust to puhliiih tht-m to- 
potlii-r. That there was u coolinv-.s bot\\ t-on Addison and Sti-«rle towarvU 
tiie close of Addison's lite ijs:jiiot l.'e duuhted: but J^teele lived to inonrn 
tlu' fri- nd of his boyhood, un<i bear the iatn«.' iinrvserved tesliuiouv to his 
fr. iiius and virtue altfr hi:* death, ihat he had invariably done during his 
lit-. Maeaulay has e<>rreeted one of the euirent. errors u|>i»n this subject, 
but has fallen into another scarcely less panloiiuble, and his account of the 
P!tii« i.in an<l Old Whij: i^ '«ir from doing ju.stice to iSteele. The first aecusa- 
tio:i came fumi Addison (v. Old ^Wvs. p 299 ad conjfaiidam i»ritliam),w\\o in 
hi'' "cound number has played off his satire as sharply upon his old friend, 
as i.c ha<l ever done uj)»»n the Tories themselves m the Whii^ Kxaminer. 1 
^iv.- thi- ;r.'neral hiislory of the eontrovfrsy in the words of Johnsou : 

•»* "In 1718-lv». a eonrrover>y was atritat«'d, N\ith great voliemence, 
b.-: n<'«.'n those friends of loni: continuance. AnnisoN and Stkei.e. It may be 
askctl, in tlie lan.utige of Homer, what })0\ver or what cause could Bet them 

Orik'lnnlly pririti><1 In qu^ro. nrice 6d. each nunil»er: and pnbllfeh«vl by S. Popptnfr, at 
tile Bl.ick liftvon. la l*:»UTn<»ici-liovv, wlierc Letu-rs dlrccte*! for ilie Plebeian were taken 
in. 

'< Originally published In qunrtn, prico M. enrh nnmber, by .7 RrbcrtR, In Warwlck- 
Laao : and A. l>odd, at tbe Pcaoock, witliout Ttiaple-Lar. 
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at variance. The snl-ject «>f th^ir dispute was of great importance. TTia 
earl of Sunderland proposed an act called the Pzebagb Bill, by which the 
number of peers should be fixed, and the king restrained from any new 
creation of nobility, unless when an old family should be extinct To thia 
the lords would naturally agree ; and the king, who was yet little ac- 
quainted with his own prerogative, and, as is now well known, almost in- 
different to the possessions of the crown, had been persuaded to consent 
The only difficulty was found among the commons, who were not likely to 
approve the perpetual exclusion of themselves and their posterity. Tlie 
bill therefore was eagerly opposed, and among others by Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, whose speech was published. The lords might think their dignity 
diminished by improper advancements, and particularly by the introduc- 
tion of twelve new peers at once, to produce a majority of Tories in the 
last reign ; an act of authority violent enough, yet certainly legal, and by 
no means to be compared with that contempt of national right, with which 
some time afterwards, by the instigation of Whiggism, the commons, ch(»sen 
by the people for three years, chose themselves for seven. But, whatever 
might be the disposition of the lords, the people had no wish to increase 
their power. The tendency of the bill, as Steele observed in a letter to 
the earl of Oxford, was to introduce an Aristocracy, for a majority in the 
house of lords, so limited, would have been despotic and irresistible. To 
prevent this subversion of the ancient establishment, Steele, whose pen 
readily socoiuled his political passions, endeavoured to alarm the nation by 
a pamphlet called the Plebeian. To this an answer was published by 
Addison under the title of the Old Whig, in which it is not discovered that 
Steele was then known to be the advocate for the Commons. Steele re- 
plied by a second Plebeian ; and, whether by ignorance or by courtesy, 
confined himself to his question, witliout any personal notice of his oppo- 
nent. Nothing hitherto was committed against the laws of friendship, or 
proprieties of decency ; but controvertists cannot long retain their kind- 
ness for each other. The Old Wmo answered the Plebeian, and could not 
forbear some contempt of Little Dicky, whose trade it vhu to write pamphlett, 
Dicky however did not lose his settled veneration for his friend ; but con- 
tented himself with quoting some lines of Cato, which were at once detec- 
tion and reproof The bill was laid aside during that Session ; and Addi- 
son died before the next, in which its commitment was rejected by two 
hundred sixty-five to one hundred seventy-seven. Every reader surely 
must regret that these two illustrious friends, after so many years past in 
confidence and endearment, in unity of interest, conformity of opinion, and 
fellowship of study, should finally part in acrimonious opposition. Such a 
controversy was Bellum plusquam civile^ as Lucan expresses it Why could 
not faction find other advocates f But, among the uncertainties of the hu- 
man state, we are doomed to number the instability of friendship. 
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Of this dispute I have little knowledge but from the Biographia BriU»' 
nicd. The Old ^Vhiff is not inserted in Addison's worka^ nor is it men- 
tioned by Tickcll in his Life. Why it was omitted the biographers doubt- 
less give the true reason : the fact was too recent^ and those who had been 
heated in the contention were not yet cooL 

In the text and notes the edition of 1789 by Nichols^ which contains 
the original advertisements, has been followed, as giving the most fiuthfiil 
idea of the appearance of the original work, which has never before been 
included in the editions of Addison's writings. — O. 
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BY A MEMBEB OF THE HOUSE OF OOMMONB. 



No. 1. SATURDAY, MARCH 14, 1718-19. 

OONSIDEaATIONS UPON THE REPORTS RELATDfO TO TOE PEERAGE. 

H — Hoo mlBera Plebl— oommnne Sepnlchrnm.** 

Hob. l Sat tUL la 
^ In this detested groond 
A eommoD tomb the volgar found. TEAxam. 

All men in high stations have their enemies, who are ready to suggest 
on every occasion whatever may tend to lessen their credit, and make them 
odious to the public. The persons at present in great authority have 
been pursued by this Evil Spirit; but it would be unjust to give too easy 
belief to the insinuations of malicious people. At the beginning of this 
session it was reported with much assurance, that a wonderful discovery 
was made, that all the charters of England were forfeited into the hands 
of the Crown ; and this happy incident, as they called it» was to afford an 
opportunity of introducing a law much for the public service. But this 
was so far from being true, that the bill which came 4own from the house 
of Peers was a confirmation of the charters, without so much as a declara- 
tion of any forfeiture. Perhaps it might have been true, that some little 
lawyer had found out some mean chicane in law, worthy enough of the 
pursuit of such a person, in a private corporation-squabble ; but such a 
project in order to a universal forfeiture, could never have weight with 
any judicious man whatever. Nobody could be so very a novice in busi- 
ness, or so extravagant in politics, aA to put his Majesty upon an undertak- 
ing, which contributed more towards the ruin of king James, than anyone 
thing, or perhaps than every thing else besides. When this report was 
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Uown OTer, the next thing iniinaated to tlie paUie w«s a ^M^^ ^ »^* 
ing a Jest of what Juttiea has beoo aceidentl/doiM to Hm na^&am, hff'' 
pealing th« attainder of one of the grealent oAndan of th« late r«%B. B 
if yery certain no lueU attempt will be now made. HiTa lua beaa a jwt 
indignation shewn already at the bare mentioii of it; and it ia m&ir to 
eharge any particular peTeon%ith haying had any aoelft inteation ; araeh 
leM shonld a scandalooi disooone gain credit that any gnat oAear be 
longing to hii Migeety wonld oorreepond abroad with an attainted Itagitiy^b 
intercede lor him at home, and eren proetitnte the eharaeter of an ambai 
sador to low, as to beeomethe me ss e ng er of a traitor. Thane two n^fost as- 
ensations were laid at the door of some greaip6<^>leat tha beginniog; aaJ 
towards the middle of this session ; and now at the end of it^ tha poblir 
is alarmed at the report of another design of a more dan g ato oa aatoN 
than either of those already mentioned. Bat as thote Ibnner lapotta have 
not proved tnie^ so I doubt not bat this will likewise Taoish ia thm same 
manner. However, as I was ready to have appeared in poblie on either 
of the former occasions, if there had been a necessity for it; so^ if I am a 
little more forward in the present affair, I hope the importanoa of it wiU 
jastify me : and if I should lose my labour, I shall howevcv shew that 
good intention for the service of my Sovereign and my fellow-snbjects 
with -which I have always exposed myself at a dangerous crisia 

It is aflirined by some people, that a bill will be offered to the House 
of Commons, in which the pi-esent 16 Pce^ of Scotland are to be made 
hereditary, to the exclusion of their electors, and 9 more added upon the 
same foot ; and 6 more are to be added to the number of finglish peers ; 
and then the Crown is to be restrained from making any new Lords but 
upon the extinction of families. 

At fir-st sight, this pro|>osal must appear very shocking; it carriee with 
it so great an altei-ation of the constitution ; it implies so direct a breach 
of the Union, and of natural Justice ; and encroaches so mach npon the 
prerogative of the Crown. 

As to what relates to the Scottish Peerage, I must confess I am at a loss 
to say any thing to it K the most solemn contract betwixt two Nations 
is to be violated ; if persons are to be deprived of their right with«'Ut 
being heard, and without any pretence of forfeiture ; if those, who have 
a power intrusted to them by their principals only for a few years, van 
seize it to themselves and their posterity for ever ; what use will be made 
of i)ower so acquired, I leave every one to judge. 

The shutting up the door of the House of Lords, in the manner talked 
of, cannot but prove a great discouragement to virtuous actions, to learn- 
ing and industry, and very detrimental to the House of Peers itself) by 
preventing such frequent supplies from going into it as the nature of itii«*]i ~ 
a body requires ; for want of which, it may in time become c^mipt and 
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offenai?e, like a stagnated pool, wliich hitherto has been preserved whole- 
some and pore by the fresh streams that pass continually into it 

I am not unaware that it will be said. That the frequent extinetiana of 
families will salve this ineonvenieticey and make room for the retoarding of 
J frit. But this expedient, I fear, is not mu^ to be depended on ; for the 
uncertainty of the time when the Crown will have any such power, will 
make it much the same as if it was never to have it at alL Besides it it 
lo be considered, that the patrons of this proposal argue vehemently for it» 
on account^ that this wUl he a means to ease /he Crown from the great impor- 
tunity of Pretenders to Peerage. If so, it is certain in what manner they 
will proceed in all vacancies, which will be by filling them up instantly ; 
or else the inconvenience would be increased as to importunity, and not di- 
minished. This being the case, it is very evident by what sort of people 
those vacancies will be supplied ; undoubtedly by the creatures and rela- 
tions of those Peers who have at that time the greatest influence in the 
House, and whose requests to the Throne will very much resemble de- 
mands ; and this honour, in all probability, will only be thought proper 
for their own families. An instance of this we have in the distinction 
of the Garter. At the first institution of that order, and till of lateyeara^ 
several Commoners had the honour (as the reward uf merit) to be of that 
noble body ; but at present it would be looked upon as a high presumption 
in any Commoner to preteud to it, let his services be never so great. 

But another consequence, of a much higher nature, attending the limi- 
tation of the number of Peers, is the danger there will be of changing the 
Constitution by this means into an Aristocracy ; and this may at any time 
in such case be effected- by the confederacy of two or three great families, 
which would form such a body amongst the Lords as the Crown would not 
be able to controul. That this kind of government is one of the worst 
sorts of slavery, is too well known to be disputed. In a Democracy a 
great many different persons may come to have a share of power by 
several incidents ; but in the other state it is birth only that entitles to 
superiority ; and the milk such Nobles are nursed up with, is hatred and 
contempt for every human creature but those of their own imaginary 
dignity. 

These being some of the inconveniences and hazards which naturally 
occur upon this proposal, let us see what are the advantages which on the 
otlier hand, it is said, will flow from it 

First, " That this will be a bar upon the Crown, and prevent the King 
upon the throne from flinging-in a great number of Lords on a sudden, 
only to answer a present purpose, as the late Queen once did.** 

Secondly, "That it wUl be a means to keep property or great estates 
in the House of Commons^ firom whence they are genendly drawn out into 
the House ©f Peers.*' 




TImw iN nld to 1m ■nth pbia ^ 

Whiggiin. if I ndmlwd it^arigk^ fa a 4 
oC oppotitkn to aU «iofbitoBfe' powarla mmj pwi «# Chs4 
Formerly tlM d«^pr OB tUi MtM 

H>b— • CoTimi Airtfc and tlw puay rutralnto Uld wpaa tib# < 
WiUbm'i tim% and tlM gfMfc and bubmoih liwiif ■Hoiqf I 
Aet% th«pr«ffog«tlt«ordM«NnrBki«daaadM» lov, litei it ii aot al dl 
dangeroiit to tha Gonunowk Barida^ tka Gr>wb Ium ftaqnt ^aaMirii 
fbrthaaaBrtaaaaortiiaOMBaiQiia; bnttlMLardaMw. 7%m hmi^tn 
Jadgaa of tha propartjf of tha OoaraioBa ia tha laat gaaoti; aad ataaia 
caaaa whara thay thanaalTaa aia aoaaaniad, ihty hsva Oair attii dr 
BemmMU Jf ayaal — i, and axaiaiaa a powar of iiii|itJaoBi^ not aoafaai 
within any Tary aartaia bonadariafc Aad fharalbra tha diaf a iw a a 
•pacUoa of thaOommoat ought to baamplfljad at piaaaa^ that Aaaa aha 
hare lo mneh powar alraady do aot gat noaa thaa tha <T~"-*iprt will W 
able to withatond in any maanar. I eo nf tai tha mahing a grant aaate 
of Lordi on a andden haa ona ineonranianca : it may praraat aoBM good 
to the pabUo» but eannot do any great hnrt^ and ia mora grioToaa in iti 
coDsequencM to the Crown than to the People. The incraaaing the nvm* 
ber of Peers ii. always to be wished for by the Commoni^ beeanae the 
greater their number, the less considerable they beeome^ aad the less 
within the influence of Court favours; by which meana alone ministen 
are kept in awe, and remain in a situAtion of being called to aeeoont for 
their actions. Were it otherwise, they would be out of the reach of any 
accusation. They would know exactly by whom they were to be tried, 
and their Judges might be their accomplices. And should thia once cone 
to be the case, what might they not attempt with impunity f 

On the other hand, if their Ix>rdshipa complain of the great namber 
of Peers as a grieyance to themselves, why are they deairooa any more 
should be made f If twelve at once was so bad a precedent^ what b fif- 
teen, taking it in one light f what is thirty-one^ if yon take it in another I 

I^ at the Union, sixteen Scottish Noblemen were fonnd to be a just 
proportion to represent their whole Nobility, what has happened sinoe^ 
to give reason to increase their number to twenty-five f Why may they 
not as well a few years hence, especially if the head of a dan ia to be 
taken in, who may not like the set of Nobles at that time, demand to ba 
made fifty, to give his followers the majority ; and so firom time to time 
continue to play the game into each other^s hands, as long as thera is one 
>'obleman left in Scotland, or any Civil list in England f If the Com- 
moners of England are to be excluded from the House of Lords^ why aia 
they not excluded forthwith f It cannot be supposed that titlea inptU^ 
are kept on purpoae to bribe persons of consequence in the honaa of Com- 
mons, to drive such a bill through that part of the Legislatmra. 
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Upon tho foot the Coustiiation has subsisted many years, the Crown, 
in nil great em^gencies relating immediately to itself, has been able to 
fence against the LonU by'nddiug to their number, and against the Com- 
mons by disaolutiuus ; and in like manner in cases of diiference bet\irixt 
the two Houses. But if such a law as is mentioned above should be 
made, and any difference happen hereafter betwixt the Crown and the 
House of Peers, or betwixt the Two Houses of Parliament, the Crown 
may not have it in its power to influence the Lords in relation to the 
Commons. And therefore it must be the inevitable consequence of such a 
misfortune, that both the Crown and the Commons must submit to the 
Lords. In former times, the greatest art and care of the Crown and Min- 
isters used to be the preventing of jealousies and differences betwi.vt the 
two Houses. This proposal, I fear, would be raising an implacable ani- 
mosity nnd hatred, scarce ever to be reconciled. 

The great advantage that the number of their body cannot be increased, 
is at present the most valuable privilege of the Commons, and the only 
thing that makes them considerable. The Lords are possessed of many 
great privileges that they will not permit the Commons to share with 
them; and therefore the Commons would be highly wanting to them- 
selves, if they should add this advantage likewise to the Lords, which is 
the only one that they enjoy distinct from them. 

It has been used as an argument, by some people, for the increasing 
the number of the Lords, *' That the Crown formerly increased the num- 
ber of the Commons, in particular in Queen £lizabeth*8 reign." But I de- 
sire it may be understood, that the sending members to Parliament at that 
time was not desired as a favour, but imposed as a burden. Queen Eliza- 
beth erected several new corporations ; but then the reason for it was, she 
relieved several ancient and decayed ones from sending any Members at 
all. And how little this resembles the present case is easily perceived. 

The other advantage, which it is said will accrue from this proposal, vb, 
" That it will be a means to keep property amongst the Commons." 

I cannot see that there is occasion for so extraordinary a step as this, 
and accompanied with so many evils, to procure us this assurance^ Pro- 
perty or wealth in every age flows faster back to the Commons by the ex 
tinction of families, but much more by the want of economy in the 
Peers, than it is drawn from them by the promotions of the Crown. Be- 
sides, we see estates are often extinct before families ; and property is 
very rarely increased in the House of Peers. Indeed, if a restraining bill 
should pass, I do not doubt but it would soon be followed with a bill to 
prevent Lords from adenating their estates, for which many plausible rea- 
sons are to be produced ; and then, without all dispute, the balance of 
property would be soon turned on the side of their Lordships. 

These are all tho arguments I have heard for this supposed bill ; which 
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many-headed Sovereignty, it bore down all that stood in its way, pB we 
have heard ; and in the end grew so insupportable, that the People, to be 
delivered from so vile a slavery, submitted to the usurpation of a private 
person, who, to the satisfaction of revenging them upon their oppressors, 
added this single act of grace : he wiped ofif all the public debts at once ; 
** ut plebem demulseret, sea alienum universum delevit." Emmius, p. 849. 
*' £t respublica in Tjrannidem conversa est" Crags, p. 72. 

Those who are desirous to consult the Author himself whom I have 
chiefly quoted on this occasion, must have recourse to his book of the 
Lacedemonian government^ printed 1598, apud Petrum Santandreanum. 
It appears by the dedication of this treatise, that he was a follower of the 
first minister of the Court of Denmark, upon whom he solely depended to 
make his fortune, *' tuo patrocinio salus mea constituta," £p. Ded. The 
character Ubbo Emmius (a great Lawyer of that age, who was a sort of 
rival to my Author) gives of Crags, is, That he was a person of great 
boldness and industry, " ausu A industrift," Pref to De Reb. Gkbc but 
not so happy in his judgment But, begging pardon for this digression, 
which is only intended for the curious, and to return to my subject There 
are other and more modern instances, and living Historians of our own, 
who can sati.^'fy us, that too great a power in the hands of the Nobility 
has brought on the ruin of many free nations. This was the case of Sweden 
a few years ago, as appears plainly from the very ingenious labours of a 
venerable Prelate • of the present house of Peers. This was the case of 
Denmark, of which a very accurate account has been given by a noble 
Lord f of a neighbouring kingdom, a member of the House of Commons. 
Kothing can be belter writ, or more instructive to any one that values 
liberty, than the narrative of that tragedy in that excellent treatise. I 
wish gentlemen would see there, how Commoners were treated by the 
Nobility when they had the power over them. This noble Lord will in- 
form them, that "they laid heavy impositions on the Commons at pleasure; 

* Dr. John Robinson, at that time Bishop of London, hud in his joonger davs been a 
eonniderable time Envoy at the Oonrt of Sweden ; and pnbliahed '^Tbe Htstorj of Livonia** 
in 1706. 8ec further particulars of him in ** Bishop Attkkbubt'b Epistolary Correspondence, 
17S9," vol. I. p. 486. 

t Robert L^ird Vincount Molesworth was sent Envoy extraordinary to Denmark by King 
William In 1692. Alter a residence of three years, some particulars in his conduct disoblig- 
ing his Danish Mi^esty, he was forbid the Court Pretending businem in Flanders, he retired 
thither without any audience of leave, and came firom thence home: where he was no sooner 
arrived, than he drew up "an Account of Denmark ; " in which he represented the govern-, 
ment of that country to be arbitrary and tyrannical This piece was greatly reN;ntod bv 
I'rince Georre of Denmark, consort to the Princess, afterwards Queen Anne: and Scheel, 
the Danish £nvoy, flr.st presentetl a memorial to King William, complaining of It, and then 
famished materials for an answer, which was executed by Dr. William King of the Com- 
mon;*. From King's account it appears, that Molesworth^s offence in Denmark wa!% his 
boldly pretending to some prlvile^ which, by the custom of the country, are denied to 
every bodv but the King; as travelling the King*» road, and hunting the King's game: 
which being done, as is represented, in defiance of onposltion, occasioned the rupture between 
the Envoy and that Court In the mean time his hook was well received by the pnblick, 
and translated into several langnagea. 
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vliioh wwgHt tliij tiMiiiMlTM woM aot ta«eh wlA « 
And wh«B tlie Gommoai presaoMd to wwplal^ tho^^ thirf vm Jat 
eome ''from MTlDg; fhim a fimlg^ 7ok% BOi obIj tlw e^^ 
coaotiy, bat the whole kingdom, the Boyal VudOj; nmj tlioM TwyHeUfl 
that dealt to hardly by them :* I m^, whan tlia Owi i mon i vtDtved «• 
oomplain, let any Eaglkhmaa but hear tin aoawar that -warn girai thea^ 
••A prinoipal Senator," eayi hia Jjordihip^ "atood up^ and is giaat aagtr 
told the Preiident of the city, that the Gommooa naSthar midaWlned b« 
eottridered the prlTilegee of the ITobflity, nor tha traa'aonditioD af ffceM* 
eeWei^ who were mo other than elaTee.* Tlia CkMiuiioii% firad with iadif- 
nation at thie treetment» and reeolring^ if they ware to ba aIaTc% to ht 
tUTee to their Prinee^ rather th|a daTot to their lbllow-aQb}aolMb ineCaatiy 
enrrendered all their libertiee to their King; and iha Uirdm wan ftieed 
to follow their example with eo maeh haete^ that "in fimr daya time thai 
kingdom was ehanged,* eaye my noble and hiuiest Author, " to as aheolntt 
a Uonarehy at any in the whole worid.* 

In short» it hae been for oar aneient OonetitatioD that wa hare strug- 
gled with lo mach vigoar for many years together: it is for that we haTS 
poured out a river of English blood, and a tressore nnheard-of in say 
former age. This Constitution may haye its imperfections ; bat» £salty ss 
it is, our ancestoFB have conveyed down Liberty to us through that ehan* 
nel : and we ought to continue it on, as well as we can, to our posterity, 
and not give way to the new-modelling schemes of every eztraordinaiy 
genius. It would certainly be new-modelling the Constitution in a great 
measure, to take a considerable port of what power is left to the Crown 
from the Crown, and by that means add very much to the power of the 
Lords. 

Besides, it is to be remembered, that the evil, which may be bronght 
upon the Commons by this meaner will be irretrievable. Those persons 
deceive themselves, who think, that if such a law should prove destmctivf^ 
it may be annulled, nothing being more usual than for one Parliament to 
repeal the acts of another. This is true in common oase^ because almost 
all laws relate to every part of the Legislature, and any inconvenience is 
felt in some measure by each of them : .but this will be a law which will 
relate chiefly, nay solely, to the Lords ; and, whatever injury the Crown 
or the Commons may receive by it, their Lordships will be very sensible 
of the advantage of it to themselves: and nothing con be more vain, tlian 
to imagine that the Commons will be ever able to shake off any exorbitant 
power that the Lords shall be once possessed o^ unless it be by an universal 
destrnction, like those just mentioned, which will swallow Lords and 
Commons and all Estates together. For which reasons, this project; if it 
should ever be offered to the Commons, is not only to be oppoeed with all 
the seal imaginable, but every step, every attempt towards it^ is to ba 
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detested He thatgires the power of blood, is a murderer; and he that 
gives the power of tyranny, is a tyrant. I shall add but one word more: 
The greatest tray tor to civil society that ever yet appeared, will be the 
man, if such a one can be found, who shall contend for such a bill, should 
it be proposed amongst the Commons, with the assurance in his pocket of 
being a Peer as soon as the bill passes : and should he succeed (which God 
forbid I) that honour, which is to be the reward of so base a treachery, will 
be a lasting mark of infamy to the family that bears it» whilst any notion 
of honesty remains amongst mankind. 
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Ko. 1. THUBSDAY, KABOH 19, 1718-ia 

ON THS STATE QT THS PKEEAOB. 
WITB ESKAEKt UPON TBS PIiBBBIAV 

* quod optanti DlvAm pftxnltten nemo 

Anderet, volTendo dies en attnlit ultra** — Yma, JBm. tz. T. 
What noD^of an the Gods oonld grant thj rowa^ 
That, Tomo^ this aaq>icioiiB day beatowa.~DBTDS]i. 

I FIND that men, who have turned their thoughts to what if 
now the great subject, not only of our parliamentary debates, bat 
of our private conversation, are apt to oomplaio, it is a mstter of 
such a preplext nature, and admits of so many argameots on 
either side, that they are rather bewildered than instmoted, by 
what thej^ have heard in discourse, or seen in print, upon thit oo- 
casion. But, as I think this perplexity does not arise in men^ 
minds from the nature of the thing itself, so much as from the 
way of handling it, I shall endeavour to draw out the whole state 
of this aflfair with such brevity and method, as may neither tire 
nor puzzle the reader ; but carry his thoughts through a series of 
observations and arguments,, that will regularly grow oat of one 
another, and set this matter in its full light* 

* Among the pamphlets occasioned by the Peerage Bfll, we Biay reekoa, 
" The Thought* of a Member of the Lower House, in relation to a pnjaot 
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1. Those who are thought the best writers up in Government, 
both Antients and Modems, have unanimously agreed in opinion, 
til at the most perfect and reasonable form is a mixt Government, 
in opposition to that of any single person, or any single order of 
men. For whether the Supreme^ that is, the Legislative Power, 
be lodged entirely in a Prince, or in an Aristocracy, or in a De- 
mocracy, it is still looked upon as Tyrannical, and not properly 
calculated for the happiness of the whole community. 

2. It is also established as a maxim among Political Writers, 
that the division of the Supreme or Legislative Power is most 
perfect, when it is distributed into three branches. If it all cen- 
ters in one man, or in a body of men of the same quality, it is 
that form of Government which is called Tyrannical. If it be 
thrown into two branches, it wants a Casting Power, and is under 

for restraining and limiting the power of the Crown, in the future creation 
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" A Letter from a Member of the House of Commons to a gentleman 
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*'The Evils that I have done cannot be safe 
But bf attempting greater ; and I find 
A Spirit within me onides my Blaegish hands, 
And says, go on.^— Tid. Oatiunk s Cohbpibact. 

*' Flectere d neqneo superoe, Acheronta mnveba 
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Bach a divided authority as would often draw two different wajs, 
and produce some time or other such a discord ms would ezpoie 
the weaker to that which had most strength in it, and by degree! 
end in a single authority. If it consist of four Branches, it wants 
likewise a Casting Power, and is liable to the same inoooTe- 
nienccs as when it is composed of Two. And if it be divided into 
five or more parts, it necessarily runs into confusion, and will not 
long retain either the form or the name of Gh>vemment. For 
this reason, three branches in a . Legislature have been always 
fixed upon as the proper number ; because it affords a Casting 
Power, and may moderate any heats in any two contending 
branches, and overpower the third in case it should prove unrea- 
sonable, or refuse to come into measures apparently necessary for 
the good and preservation of the Community. 

3. The most natural and equitable division of these three 
branches of the Legislature is the Regal, the Noble, and the 
Plebeian ; because the whole Community is cast under these 

**T\v<> Lirsts. sh»*wiiig tlicalterntums tlint have been made in the Ilouite 
of Cuniiiums frt»iii the l»oLririi»inir of thi* Keipn of Kiiii; IIenr\- VIII. to the 
cn»i of ihat of Kinsr Janu*s I. And in the House of reere, from the aoces- 
Mon of Kinij Juiuis I. to ihis tiiuo. rriutoJ for J. Kobei*t«, price t5i£" 
March 2o. 

" An exa<'t list of Ihe INMii-s of .Scotland at the time of the Union. Printed 
for J. Morplu'W. j^ricc •J^/.*' March 21. [This and the preceding article 
are picscrvctl in the "Tolitical St.at«». 171l>." vol. XVII.] 

"Some (MnihidtTatiwn.s Imnibly olfered relating to the Peorage of Great 
Britain. ]>y a (rontlonian, 

"T^i'S Ttnlos arml-* tntorls, moribii^ ornen, 
J^jjlbns iiiiciKleiN*'— IIvHu Ki*. ai». ArouBTCM. vkr. 2. 

"Printc<l forTJcz. Crcako, price €*<!.'* March 21. 

"The rATKICIAX. To be continued Weekly. No. 1. Being Consider- 
ations on the Peerage. In answer to the PLEBliilAN. 

thftt jiin»iiff:iln"'t bis Rojyon, 

And Mutiiij il.i- I.Mctati-t «.f his Spirit."— Orw ay's Obpiiaw. 

" B}' one who \a neither a Knisrht, j)or a Member of the IIouso of Com- 
mons IVinted for J. Roberts. Price 3</." March 21. 

Three other Numbers of this Work appeared, which will all be duly 
noticed aa thev arise in order of time. 
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several heads, and has not in it a single Member who Is without 
his Eepresentative in the Legislature of such a Constitution. 

4. In the next place it is necessary that these three branches 
should be entirely separate and distinct from each other, so that 
no one of them may lie too much under the influence and controul 
of either of the collateral Branches. For if one part of the Le- 
gislature may any ways be invested with a power to force either 
of the other Two to concur with it, the Legislative Power is in re- 
ality, whatever it may pretend to, divided into no more than Two 
Branches. 

5. It is the usual boast of Englishmen, that our Government 
is fixed upon this triple basis, which has been allowed even in 
speculation, and that by persons who could have no eye to our 
Constitution, a form the most accommodated to the happiness of 
a Community, and the most likely to stand secure in its own 
strength. But if upon examination one branch of its Legislature 
is liable on any occasion to be entirely mastered and controled 
by one of the other, it is certain that nothing can be more desira- 
ble than such an improvement in our Constitution as may remove 
out of it this visible imperfection. If a King has power, when he 
pleases, to add what number he shall think fit to a body of 
Nobles who have a vote in the Legislature, it is plain he may se- 
cure his point in that branch of the Legislature, and by that 
means command two votes out of three. This has made many 
assert, and I wish I could hear a satisfactory answer to it, that 
there arc not properly more than two branches in our Legisla- 
ture, notwithstanding we flatter ourselves that they are three. 

6. In this case, a precarious power of Nobles, so far subject 
to the Regal Power in their legislative capacity, might sometimes 
be more pernicious to the public than if the power of both the 
Branches were confessedly united in the Sovereign ; because wo 
might well suppose a bad King would scarce venture upon some 
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things, were the whole odiom of them to tarn upon himself; 
whereas a hody of Peerage, should they only be oreated in an 
emergency to carry any onjustifiahle design, would serre to divert 
or silence the murmors of the puhlick. 

7. It is a known saying of the lato British King, " That if 
his friends could gain him a House of Oomnoions, he would throw 
his troop of guards into the House of Lords, rather than miscany 
in his measures.^' And whether it is possible for a Court to gain 
a House of Commons of what complection they please, and what 
would be the consequences at some time or other of their saoccss 
in such an attempt, whibt the Crown is possest of a certain 
means, by virtue of its prerogative, of JEilling the House of Lords 
with its own creatures, are points too evident in themselves to he 
insisted upon. 

8. The foregoing reflections are like first principles that have 
scarce been ever called into dispute, and have not only been the 
avowed maxims of those who have been distinguished by the 
name of Whigs, but have furnished matter of complaint to every 
party in its turn. This power of the Prerogative has always 
occasioned murmurs, when either side has found it exerted to 
their prejudice. We have often wished for a redress of it, and 
have now an opportunity of coming at it, which if we do not lay 
hold of, is not likely to offer itself again so long as we are a 
people. 

0. It is proposed, to prevent those many inconveniences which 
may arise from an arbitrary creation of Peers, in what proportion 
and at what time the Sovereign shall please, to restrain the Peers 
to a certain number. It is evident that such a law would remedy 
those many evils that may proceed from such sudden and nuuie- 
rous additions which have been made to the House of Lords in 
the most critical conjunctures. But I find there are objections 
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made to ibis expedient, from the consequences it would have 
upon the Crown. 

10. It is represented, that it will be the cutting off a branch 
from the Prerogative. But if this be only the cutting off a 
branch which is pernicious to the publick, it is certainly a very 
good argument for doing it, when we can ; and that this Power 
is of such a nature, can scarce admit of a dispute. Besides, that 
the Crown, far from being lessened by it, will receive a greater 
lustre, by parting with ti Prerogative that has so often given 
offence, and may some time turn to the destruction of the subject. 

1 1. The Crown, as a branch of the Legislature, cannot desire 
a greater Prerogative than that of a Negative in the passing of a 
law ; and as it ought not to influence either House in their de- 
bates, what can a good King desire more than the power of 
approving or rejecting any such bill as cannot pass into a law 
without the Royal Assent ? 

12. The Crown will have still all the power in it of doing 
good to the people, in which the Prerogative of our British 
Kings will be still unlimited. In shorty it neither touches the 
executive nor the legislative power of the Crown, nor takes away 
the Prerogative of creating Peers, but only of doing it in such a 
manner as seems repugnant to reason and justice. The British 
King will still be the source of Nobility, and hold in himself 
the principle of Peerage, though it is not to be lavished away on 
multitudes, or given occasionally to the detriment of the publick. 

• 13. Besides, what does the Crown do more in parting with a 
branch of its Prerogative, than what the two other parts of the 
Legislature have frequently done, with regard to their respective 
bodies, when they have found any of their rights or privileges 
prejudicial to the Community ? All such self-denying acts are 
of a popular nature, and have been passed with the good-liking 
and applause of their fellow- subjects. Nay the Crown has never 
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more recommended itself to the affection of the people, than 
when it has retrenched itself in any exorbitance of Power that 
did not seem consistent with their liberty ; as in passing the bill 
of Habeas Corpus, and that for establishing Triennial Parlia- 
ments. 

14. Indeed, were this a point extorted from the Crown in iti 
necessities, it might be generous at snch a jnnctnre to appear in 
the defence of the Prerogative ; but this is not our case : we are 
onl^ disputing whether we shall accept of a voluntary concession 
made by the Sovereign himself, who out of his unparalleled good- 
ness has shown, by this instance, that he places the true dignity 
of a British Monarch, where it always ought to be placed, in the 
liberty of his people. 

15. Having considered this alteration proposed to be made 
in our Constitutiou with relation to the Crown, let us now con- 
sider it with regard first to the House of Commons, and in the 
next place to the whole body of the English commonalty ; and 
if we find that it will prove advantageous in its consequences 
under both these views, it is undoubtedly an alteration very 
much to be wished for. 

16. The number of Peers is in a few reigns increased from 
50 to near 220 ; and there is no question but that in as few suc- 
ceeding reigns their present number will be doubled ; nor will 
posterity be able to see an end of them, unless it be timely pre- 
vented. Nay, we have all the reason in the world to apprehend 
that their number will hereafter swell in greater proportions than 
it has done hitherto. It is a general remark, that since the act 
has passed for trieunial elections, Commoucrs of great estates are 
more desirous than ever of gaining a place in the Upper House, 
which will exempt them from such a constant dcpendance on 
their electors, and the frequent returns of trouble and expense 
in their elections. At least it is natural to suppose that every 
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King will make such additions as will give his friends a majority ; 
nay, if we may conclude from experience, evtery Minister who 
diflfers in his politics from his predecessor, will bring to his assist- 
ance a sufficient number to turn the balance in his favor. And . 
it is obvious to every one how quick is the sucoession of Minis- 
ters in this country. 

17. The first good consequence, therefore, of the proposed 
alteration to the House of Commons will be this, That it will 
fill that House with men of the largest fortunes, and the greatest 
abilities ; for we may well suppose that such men will set them 
selves forward to be elected into such a seat, when it is the high- 
est honour they can have immediately in view. By this means, 
those will be the Representatives of the people, who have the 
greatest stake among them. Those will have the giving of money 
in their power, who have the most of it in their possession. But, 
above all, the influence of the House of Commons, and conse- 
quently of all the Commons of England, will preserve itself in its 
due strength ; for, of all maxims, none is more uncontested than 
that power follows property. But what additional strength would 
this give the House of Lords, if the richest Members of the House 
of Commons may be draughted out of it 19 such numbers as the 
present frame of our Constitution permits 'f Nor would the in- 
conveuience be less with respect to men of great parliamentary 
abilities, if, instead of continuing to add weight and authority to 
the Lower House, thoy may be called up at any time to employ 
the same abilities in aggrandizing the figure of another House. 

1 8. And as the proposed alteration will be a proper means 
to give a figure to the House of Commons, so will it likewise be 
au expedient to preserve their integrity, as it will take off" one 
method, aud indeed the most effectual method, of bribing men 
of over-grown fortunes. When a Peerage dangles before the 
eyes of the most wealthy Commoner, it may have charms in it to 
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one, who would liavc a contempt for any offers of another kind 
A mau^s ambition is as susceptible of bribes as his avarice, and 
it should be the care of a Legislature to cut off all temptatioDS 
to corruption in the one as well as the other. It is true, the 
alteration proposed would not utterly remove the inflnenee of 
such a motive ; but it would certainly very much weaken it, and 
render it infinitely more ineffectual than what it is at present. 

19. If this method restrains men of the greatest figure of the 
Lower House from making their way so easily to the Upper, it 
will evidently tend to the bringing a greater number of places 
of the highest trust, honour, or profit, into the hands of the most 
able and wealthy Commoners. Men so accomplished will have 
a diffusive influence both in their own house, and in their respect- 
ive counties ; and it will be necessary for all Governments to find 
out 2)roper rewards and gratifications for such men ; and gratifi- 
cations of this kind no Commoner will envy them, since they 
enable them to be beneficial to the body of people whom they 
represent, and do not in their nature deprive us of their strength 
and assistance in that branch of the Legislature to which we 
belong. 

20. However, the proposed restraint on the number of Peers 
is far from being an exclusion of such Commoners who are re- 
commended by their fortunes, or their abilities. According to 
the calculation generally received, there may happen two extinc- 
tions or vacancies, taking one year with another, in the body of 
Peers, as fixed and ascertained by the new scheme, in case it 
should obtain. And surely the Commons of England will think 
it sufiicient to lose annually two of their most considerable mem- 
bers, whatever may be the opinion of particular persons, who are 
in haste to leave their company. 

21. A restraint upon the number of the Lords will necessarily 
restrain the influence of that body in the election of Members to 
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serve in the Lower House. It is very well known, that few 
Members of the House of Commons are advanced to Peerage, 
who have not one or more Corporations under their direction ; 
nay, that very often this is one reason for their promotion. If, 
therefore, this perpetually increasing body of Lords continues on 
the foot it is now, in proportion as their number is augmented, 
their influence in elections will grow more general, till at length, 
as the Upper House are the creature of the Crown, the Lower 
House may be in a great measure the creature of the Lords. 
And it is worth while to consider whether in process of time, 
unless seasonably prevented, the House of Commons may not be 
filled with the stewards and bailiffs of our Peers. 

22. In the next place, let us see what would be the conse- 
quences from such an alteration upon the whole bulk of the 
English commonalty, which should always find the first place in 
the thoughts of their Eepresentatives. If they should gain only 
this single advantage, I think it is a very considerable one, that 
it will hinder the nation from being overrun with Lords. We 
know that, in the sale of an estate, it is no small recommendation 
to the buyer, that there is no Lord within so many miles of it, 
and the distance of such a borderer is often looked upon as an 
equivalent to a year's purchase. But who can be secure from 
such a neighbour, whilst the species is so apt to increase and mul- 
tiply ? I shall not insist upon paying of debts, which is looked 
upon as a moral duty, among Commoners, who cannot but be 
sorry to see any additions to an order of men that are sheltered 
by privileges from the demands of their honest and industrious 
creditors. To which many considerations of the like nature may 
be added, were they not obvious to the private reflection of every 
reader. 

23. But the great point, and which ought to carry the chief 
weight with us in this case is, that the alteration now proposed 
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i^ill give such a mighty power to the bulk of the EDglish Com- 
mons, as can be never counterbalanced by the body of the No- 
bility. Should we suppose 235 Peers possest, one with another, 
of £5000 per annum^ this would amount to no more than 
£1,175,000 per annum ; and what is such a property, and the 
power arising out of it, compared with the power arising out of 
the property of those many millions possest by the Commons ? 
Besides, that the great accessions of wealth yearly made in the 
body of the Commons would give it continually an increase of 
property and power, which would accrue to the body of the 
Nobles, in case their door was always open to men of overflowing 
fortunes, who might find no great difficulty in procuring an 
entrance. 

24. I shall now offer two fair questions to any man, who 
impartially weighs these matters. 

First, If two schemes of government were proposed to him, 
in both of which the Legislature should consist of three branches, 
wlietlicr he would prefer that scheme, in which one of the branches 
might be increased at pleasure by another of them ; or that scheme 
in which every branch should be limited to a certain stated num- 
ber : Nay, if the two schemes were placed in parallel with 
one another, and considered in their respective consequences, 
whether the first would not appear a most wild and indigested 
project ? 

In the second place, I would propose this question. If the 
Lords had been limited to a certain number by our constitution, 
whether it would not have been thought unpardonable in any one 
who should have proposed to have taken off that limitation, and 
left it to the pleasure of the Crown arbitrarily to add to them 
any number at any time. 

Nobody can be at a loss to determine himself in these ques- 
tions, who considers this subject by those plain lights which are 
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already exhibited in tiiis discourse, and which may be strength- 
ened by many other considerations. 

25. This subject naturally engages me iu one talk more, 
which is, to examine the objections that have been started against 
this alteration proposed to be made in the Constitution of the 
House of Peers. And here I cannot discover any inconvenience 
which can be said to follow from such an alteration, that does not 
now subsist, or is not answered by some much greater inconveni- 
ence in the present state of the Peerage. But, that I may not 
follow the example of those who have appeared in print on the 
other side of this debate, in putting weak arguments into the 
mouth of their antagonists, I shall answer such objections as have 
been the most approved by those who declare themselves against 
this bill, as they are laid together in a pamphlet, in titled, Thb 
Plebeian. 

26. As for the introduction, the digression upon the Ephori, 
and the concluding paragraph, they are only arguments ad con- 
Jlandam invidiam^ and such as are not to be answered by rea- 
son, but by the same angry strain in which they are written, and 
which would discredit a cause that is able to support itself with- 
out such an assistance. 

27. " At first sight," says the Plebeian, " this proposal must 
appear very shocking ; it carries with it so great an alteration of 
the Constitution." This is the first general objection, . and I 
wish it had been pursued regularly ; but because it is dropt and 
resumed in the following part of the discourse, I must be forced 
to collect those scattered passages on this head, as I find them in 
diff'erent parts of the book. This great objection will be suffici- 
ently answered, if this alteration of the Constitution is from worse 
to better ; which I think has been fully proved. As every thing 
is formed into perfection by degrees, the wisdom of all Legisla- 
tures has embraced every opportunity of making such changes in 
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thoir goTenunent, u have been edyuiUgeowi to thoM wLo Eta 
under it This Anihor himaelf ghres vm mu «min0ni jnstenee of 
ft great alteration of oar Conititation in tha Low Hovie^ imder 
the reign of Queen EUiabetlif ^ when the Crown eraoted Mrenl 
new CorporationB, and reUered aereml anoient and daosjad mm 
from Bending any Members at alL " I do not make mm of Ail 
inoreaae in the number of tLe Oommono, as aa axgunMai ftr an 
inoreaae of the number of the Lords, whidi the Anihor pndaeas 
as the reasoning of some people wbo are for tho bOL Saek 
people, if any there are, must talk inconsistently with A^w—lw ^ 
since it is the purport of the bill to prevent the House of Lords 
from growing too numerous. But it is aa unanswerable aignmenl 
to show, that there has been as great an alteration in one braaeh 
of our Legislature, as is now proposed to be made in. another ; 
and that such an alteration should be introduced into our form 
of government, when there are good reasons for it ; on which 
account our Author himself justifies the aboye-mentioned alter- 
ation in the House of Commons. Our Author furnishes us witii 
another very good argument in this particular against himself 
'^ Whiggism/' says he, '' if I understand it aright, is a desire of 
Liberty, and a spirit of opposition to all exorbitant Power in any 
part of the Constitution. Formerly the danger on this account 
was from the Crown ; but since the Habeas Corpus Act, and the 
many restraints laid upon the Crown in King William's time, 
and the great and numerous limitations of the Succession Acts, 
the Prerogative of the Crown is reduced so low, that it is not at 
all dangerous to the Commons. " As we have the Author's 
confession in the aforementioned instance of an alteration in the 
Plebeian, he has here given us an account of as remarkable 
changes in the Eegal branch of our government. The Preroga- 
tive was retrenched in those several instances, because without 
such retrenchment the power of it appeared exorbitant and daa* 
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gerous to the Commons. If therefore there still inheres in the 
Crown a power that is exorbitant and dangerous to the Commons, 
there is the same reason why the Commons should lay hold of 
the present opportunity to retrench it. This is the matter in 
debate betwixt us ; but, be that as it will, the argument which 
the Author here makes use of against the bill in question, '* that 
it carries in it too great an alteration of the Constitution," would 
have been as good an argument against the Habeas Corpus Act, 
or any other of those above-mentioned. What is further said 
upon this subject in p. 271, would make a handsome sentence in 
a popular speech, but will never stand the test of a strict exami- 
nation in a discourse addrest to the reasons and not the passions 
of men. " In short, it has been for our ancient Constitution," 
Bays the Author, *^ that we have struggled with so much vigour 
for many years together : it is for that we have poured out a 
river of English blood, and a treasure unheard of in any former 
age. This Constitution may have its imperfections ; but, faulty 
as it is, our ancestors have conveyed down Liberty to us through 
that channel : and we ought to continue it on, as well as we can, 
to our posterity, and not give way to the new-modelling schemes 
of every extraordinary genius." This is not arguing, but de- 
claiming. Our Ancestors remedied several imperfections from 
time to time, and we are obliged to them for having conveyed 
Liberty down to us through the channel which they had so often 
altered and reformed. And will not our posterity be as thankful 
to us, if we transmit to them their Liberty through the same 
channel, when it shall be only altered for the better conveyance 
of it? 

28. Having taken off the force of this main objection, I shall 
follow others as the Author leads me. He tells us that " the 
shutting up the door of the House of Lords, in the manner talked 
of, cannot but prove a great discouragement to virtuous actions, 
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to louruing and industry, and very dotriiucnta] to tLe Honi^ of 
Tlits itstlf, by preventing such frequeut supplies from going 
into it, as tlie nature of such a body requires ; for want of which, 
it may iu time become corrupt and offenslrc, like a stagnated 
])ool, which hitherto has been preserved wholesome and pure by 
the fro^Ii streams that pass oontinually into it.* " This consider- 
ation, if it has any force, cuts down all the other arguments drawn 
from the new accessions of figure and power, which he supposes 
would accrue to the House of Lords, by the passing of the bill 
so mucli talked of. Can it bo detrimental to the House of Lords, 
and at the same time throw into their hands all the places and 
honours that the Crown can confer upon them ? Will that body 
of men, which would become mean and despicable, and ofiensive 
as a stagnated pool, by the means of this alteration, be rai>od by 
the same means to bo the most formidable, and the most hon- 
oured part in our Constitution ? Or could the same body de- 
generate into a public nuisance, as our Author represents it, and 
at the same time be able to overawe both King and People? 
Can two such contrary efiects be produced from one and tlie 
same cause ? But could we suppose that this body of men might 
thus dcgeneratu; would thoy be able, without numerous recruits 
of wealth, learning and industry, to oppose any thing for the 
good of the Community, in contradiction to the King and Peo- 
ple ? But more of this hereafter. 

20. Our Author adds, *• I am not unaware, it will be said, 
that tlie freiiuent extinctions of [noble] families will salve this 
inconvenience, and make room for the rewarding of Merit. 
But," says lio, '* this expedient, I fear, is not much to be de- 
pended on; for the uncertainty of the time when the" Crown will 
have any such ])0wer will make it much the same as if it were 
never to have it at all;'' which is as much as to say, that unless 
the Crown has power of making what number of Lords it pleases, 
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and at what time it pleases, and to serve what turn it pleases, it 
liad as good Lave no power at all of making Peers, which the 
Author supposes is the only adequate power it has of rewarding 
merit. Not to ask the Author whether it be generally virtuous 
actions, learning, or industry, that recommend Commoners to the 
Peerage, or of what other kind the merit is which has been often 
thus rewarded ; I shall only ask him, whether any man has so 
crying a merit as immediately requires a Peerage for its reward ? 
or whether the extinction of two titles in a year will not leave 
room enough for the Crown to reward those extraordinary per- 
sons, whose merits give them such a demand upon it ? As for 
another argument which the Author puts into the mouth of those 
whom he calls patrons of the Bill proposed, " that it will ease 
the Crown of importunities, " as I think it has no great weight 
in it, I am not concerned to urge any thing in its defence against 
the Plebeian's answer to it. 

30. We come now to the most considerable paragraph of the 
whole book, which I shall therefore transcribe at length. " But 
another consequence, of a much higher nature, attending the lim- 
itation of the number of Peers, is the danger there will be of 
changing the Constitution by this means into an Aristocracy. 
And this may at any time in such case be effected by the confed- 
eracy of two or three great families, which would form such a 
body in the House of Lords, as the Crown would not be able to 
eontroul. That this kind of government is one of the worst sorts 
of slavery, is too well known to be disputed. In a Democracy, a 
great many diflferent persons may come to have a share of power 
by several incidents, but in the other case it is birth only that 
intitles to superiority : And the milk such Nobles are nursed up 
with, is hatred and contempt for every human creature but those 
of their own imaginary dignity." The question to be stated 
here is, Whether the House of Lords under their present Con 
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Btitation is not as likely to run into an Aristocracy, as it would 
be in case their number should be limited. It appears very pImm 
to me, that a body of Peers perpetually increasing, and capable 
of additions, has in it a natural tendency to an Aristooraey. 
Supposing that the House of Lords from 60 members is now 
swelled to 200: Xhese, if increased by the same proportion, 
would in the same number of years amount to 666, to which we 
may presume there would be still the like proportionable addi- 
tions. By this means they would in time receire sooh Tast 
accessions of property, as might encourage them not only to 
entertain so ambitious a design, but in a great measure to render 
it effectual; especially when any men could be admitted into 
their own order, with their great abilities in Parliament, or their 
great influence among the people, who might be most capable of 
opposing their incroachments upon the Commons. I do allow 
that such additions would be prejudicial to the Crown ; but this 
is no reason why they would not be made, as it has not preyented 
the additions that have been made in our own memory. For 
though the Crown in general would be a sufferer by this method ; 
yet it would naturally have recourse to it, as it has formerly, 
when it labours under any present exigency, that can only be 
removed by such an expedient. This danger of an Aristocracy, 
every one must confess, would be very much abated, and, I 
think, utterly removed, by the limitation of the Lords to such a 
number as is now proposed. In such a case, their property would 
be so very inconsiderable, when compared with that of the Com- 
mons (as I have before showed to a demonstration) that it would 
render such a design in them the most chimerical, and the most 
impracticable. And since it is impossible that the whole body 
of Lords in their united strength could be able to establish them- 
selves into an Aristocracy, the Author^s imagination yanisheSi 
that '^ this may at any time, in such a case, be effected by the 
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confederacy of two or three great families, which would form 
such a body among the Lords as the Crown would not be able to 
controul." If the Author means in this place, by the Crown 
not being able to controul the Lords, that it would be restrained 
from pouring in such a number as would always sway them to 
its inclinations, it is what ought to be wished for. If he means 
that this want of power in the Crown would enable them to erect 
an Aristocracy, it is certainly a wrong consequence, because not 
only the Crown, but the people would have a superior Power in 
them to the body of Nobles, and are equally concerned to pre- 
serve their stations in the government. The Author after this 
brings an argument to prove, that an Aristocracy is a bad form 
of government, and that a Democracy is preferable to it, in which 
I entirely agree with him ; but must add, that a mixt government 
made out of Aristocracy, Democracy, and Monarchy, is better 
than either of them. The Author subjoins, that "the milk 
which Nobles are nursed up with is hatred and contempt of every 
humane creature, but those of their own imaginary dignity. " If 
so, the fewer of them the bet{er. What Commoner would not 
desire to put a stop to the increase of them ? 

31. The next objection I meet with is from the great privi- 
leges the Lords are already possessed of, with relation to actions 
de Scandalis Magnatum^ «&c., whith is likewise a very good 
reason why we should hinder the increase of persons invested 
with these privileges ; and as for the judicial power, with that 
of imprisoning, they are such as subsist in their body as it is 
now constituted, and therefore cannot be objected to the proposed 
alteration, which would only leave them as they are. 

32. " The increasing the number of Peers," says the Author, 
•' is always to be wished for by the Commons." We have seen 
sufficient reasons why it should not. " Because the greater their 
number, the less considerable they become;" the contrary of 
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whieh has been eridenily proved; " and the km wittin <ke » 
fluence of Court &voiin." Whal I whea by this reaj power of 
inoreMing them mi will, it etn leenre stay point amoDg tihem tint 
it pleues ? ^ By which meuie alone Hiniaten are Jupt in wmt, 
and remain in a aitoation of being oalled to nooannt for their ao- 
tiona. Were it otharwiae, they would be out of the reaofa of aay 
aocuaation. They would know exactly by whom they were to be 
tried, and their judgea mig^t be their aoeomplioes. And ahoold 
this onoe oome to be the ease, whatnught they not attempt witt 
impunity ? " la thia inoouTenienoe better prevented in a Home 
of Peers on the bottom it now atanda ? Oan any who has been 
a good Minbter be secure, if the Crown should add a soflieieBt 
number of his enemies to those who sit in judgement upon him ? 
Or is a bad Minister in any danger, when he may be sheltered 
by the addition of a sufficient number of his fi'iends ? 

33. I must not pass over another remarkable paragraph of 
the Author upon the same argument for increasing the Lords at 
pleasure. " The great advantage," says he, *' that the number 
of their body cannot be increased, is at present the most valua- 
ble privilege of the House of Commons, and the only thing Uiat 
makes them considerable.^' This is indeed a very poor advan- 
tage, to found upon it the grandeur of a House of Commons. la 
not the power of giving money and raising taxes confined to 
that body, and which can never fail to give them the greatest 
weight in the Legislature ? Will not this be always the most 
valuable privilege of the Commons ? and what other privilege 
can make them more considerable ? He goes on, *' The Lords 
arc possessed of many great privileges that they will not permit 
the Commons to share with them ; and therefore the Commons 
would be highly wanting to themselves, if they should add this 
advantage likewiso to the Lords, which is the only one that they 
can enjoy distinct from them." Our Author, as it may turn to 
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his account, sometimes considers the Lords in their personal 
Privileges as they are individuals, and sometimes as they are a 
body of men in the Legislature. If he hero means their Privi- 
leges in the former view, I do allow they are very great ones, 
and therefore certainly every Commoner cannot desire an increase 
of such individuals. But if Le here means their Privileges as a 
Legislative Body, it is certain that all their Privileges together 
are not equal to that One, of commanding the purse of the Com- 
munity. So that it is wonderful how he could advance, that the 
number of the House of Commons not being subject to an in- 
crease, " is the only advantage that they enjoy distinct from the 
House of Lords." 

34. Our Author next proceeds to speak of the proportion of 
Property between the two Houses of Lords and Commons, which 
is a point already so fully discussed, that I shall not trouble the 
Reader with any repetitions ; but cannot omit what the Author 
asserts as an indisputable point, and which in itself is the great 
est paradox I ever heard advanced. His words are, " Indeed, if 
a restraining bill should pass, I do not doubt but it would be 
soon followed with a bill to prevent Lords from alienating their 
estates, for which many plausible reasons are to be produced ; 
and then, without all dispute, the balance of property will be 
soon turned on the side of their Lordships." Which is as much 
as to say, in plain English, that the Lords will have as much 
wealth amongst them as the whole body of the British Commons, 
or that one million will be a balance against a hundred millions. 
Indeed the House of Lords in their present Constitutipn may 
be always approaching to a balance in property with the Com- 
mons, from whence they are continually receiving into their body 
such large supplies ; but if their number be once limited, you 
cut ofif their recruits, and lay them under an impossibility of 
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ever rivaliDg the other branch of the Legislaiare in this partw- 
ular. 

35. Our Author^B argument, that a new Power would arue 
to the House of Lords from the alteration so mnch talked of. is 
founded upon a fact which every one denies at first sight His 
words are these : " For as to what is commonlj said, that tbe 
Lords would get nothing, no new power would be added to them 
by this means ; I beg leave to state this matter in a proper light 
Suppose the balance to be now even betwixt the Lords and the 
Crown, as it certainly is, or else the Constitution would not sub- 
sist in quiet : Is it not plain to the most common capacity, that 
when two scales are upon an equal poise, if you take anj weight 
out of one of them, you give the advantage to the other writhoat 
putting any thing into it?" Tbe Author hero supposes that 
the balance between the two parts of the Legislature should be 
evt»n ; and so far I concur with him, that being the chief end 
which this alteration has in view. But I can by no means sup- 
pose with him that they are even, because it is contrary to mat- 
ter of fact. For we plainly see that the Sovereign has it alwavs 
in his power to make what division of party or opinion he pleases 
prevail in that House. As for the reason of their present sup- 
posed ec^uality, '* that otherwise they could not subsist in quiet," 
it has no force in it, because we see very ill-constituted govern- 
ments will subsist in quiet for many ages, not that they are pre- 
served by a rightly tempered Constitution, which would give 
them the greatest strength, but by other accidental causes. The 
ill conse<|uences of such an inequality may be frequently felt and 
complained of, though they may not shake the tranquillity of the 
pu)>liek. 

30. I have now gone through every thing that carries the 
face of an argument for the Constitution of the House of Lords, 
as it now stands, or of an objection against the alteration propos- 
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ed to be made ; having only avoided saying any thing in this case 
as it aflfects the Scottish Nobility, because I have here considered 
it only as an English Commoner, and because I have thoughts of 
prosecuting the subject, as it relates to Scotland, in another pam- 
phlet, being unwilling to swell this to a greater bulk. 

37. Since the writing of the foregoing Discourse, I have pe- 
rused a pamphlet, intituled, " The Thoughts of a Member of the 
Lower House," &c.* in which the Author first approves our Con- 
stitution as divided into its Three branches, and through the 
whole course of his Book contends in effect that it should consist 
of no more than Two ; for he supposes the House of Lords insti- 
tuted only as guardians and ornaments to the Throne, and to be 
augmented by the Crown in such a proportion, as may strengthen 
it in opposition to the House of Commons. The Header may see 
his scheme in the following words : " There is not," says this 
Writer, ^^ a more certain maxim in politicks, than that a Mon- 
archy must subsist by an Army, or Nobility, The first makes 
it despotic, and the latter a free government. ' I presume none 
of those nobler personages themselves, who have the honour to 
make up that illustrious body, do believe they are so distinguish* 
ed and advanced above their fellow-subjects for their own sakes : 
They know they are intended the Guardians, as well as Orna- 
ments of the Monarchy, an essential prerogative of which it must 
be to add to and augment their number in such proportion, as to 
render them a proper balance against the Democratical part of 
our Constitution, without being formidable to the Monarchy itself, 
the support of which is the reason of their institution." This is 
a most extraordinary notion of government, that one branch of a 
Legislature should be instituted, only to be subservient to the 
strength and support of another, but it is on this bottom that he 
founds his whole discourse ; and as for his objections to the pro- 

• By Mr. AagilL 
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posed alteration, I find ihej are suoh as I have already obTiated 
in the course of ibis pamphlet. If any thing remains in them 
nnanswered, it will fall under the last objeotion against the matter 
in debate, which I should not take notice of, did not I find thit 
it makes an impression upon some people^s minds. 

38. Suppose, says the objection, there should be an infiexiUs 
obstinacy in a House of Peers, what method would there be left 
to bring them to a concurrence with the two other branches of 
the Legislature, when it will not be in the power of the King to 
bring them over to reason, by flinging in sufficient numbers among 
them ? To this I answer. That if the Lords are obstinate in a 
point that is Reasonabie and BeneJicuU to the Community, it will 
be happy for their country that they should be invested with the 
proper power of a Legislative branch, not to be overruled to 
wrong measures. This may sometimes be of great advantage to 
the publick, if we can possibly suppose that the two other 
branches may concur in any thing that is not consistent with jus- 
tice, or the national interest If the Peers are thus inflexiblv ob- 
stinate in any methods that are Disfionourable^ Unjust^ or Perni- 
Clous to their country ; can we imagine they could not be influ 
enccd into a compliance by the authority of the two sharing 
branches in the Legislature? Or can we think they would per- 
sist in measures which would draw upon them the displeasure of 
the Crown, and the resentments of the whole Commons of Great 
Britain ? Every body of men takes as much care as possible to 
preserve their credit, and to render themselves popular ; and we 
cannot think that any branch of a Legislature would be made up 
of madmen, or pursue such measures as must necessarily end in 
their infamy, or their destruction ; especially when they are in- 
finitely weaker than either of the other constituent parts of our 
Legislature. Could any person apprehend such a behaviour from 
them, I am sure the same person cannot in his heart apprehend 
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their growing up into an Aristocracy. The Peers are ^o little a 
match for the Crown in power, or the Commons in property, much 
less able to cope with the united force of both ; that it is wild- 
ness to suppose them guilty of such an unjust and unreasonable 
obstinacy, as they know might endanger their very being in the 
British Constitution. And now I shall only propose it to every 
one's thoughts, whether an expedient, which will remedy the 
greatest inconvenience that may arise to us, from one of the 
branches of the Legislature, and of which we have had experi- 
ence, as has been already sufficiently explained, should prevail 
with us to lay it aside, out of a groundless fear, that it should 
expose us to an inconvenience from another branch of the liCgis- 
lature, which must suppose them destitute of common sense, void 
of honour and equity, and regardless of self-preservation, before 
it can possibly befall us. To this I shall only add, that what- 
ever objections are made against this alteration in the Constitu- 
tion, may be made against every form of government, in which 
the Legislature consists of three distinct branches, and that is, 
against such a form as has been pronounced the most perfect by 
those who have been the most skilful politicians, and the most 
famous for their observations on the nature of government. 

*^f* A letter in the ""Weekly Medley, March 28, 1719, pap some 
merited compliments to an ingenious Artisan, Mr. Price, of St Andrew's, 
Holboiirn, " for restoring the ancient beautiful art of Staining and Painting 
Glass to perfection ; an art now so long lost, its loss so lamented, and its 
re-invention so much coveted. Too luminous a Church is too gay for the 
business that is done there ; it shews in too clear a point of sight, too 
many objects for distraction ; but that which pervades and penetrates the 
coloured glnsa^ strikes one with a Religious awe, a spirit of recoUectioH 
nnd meditation, and has in it, something I do not know what of solemn and 
Bftcrcd. Besides, it draws frequently the eye off from the book of Prayer 
in a Church ; and then, while the eye is looking through the window to- 
wards the Heavens, the passages represented on the glass, being taken out 
of Holy Writ, lift and elevate the mind, as they do the eye, to Heaven. A 
better pattern of this old art ^and that is great to say) is not to be foiled 
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in an}- old Church, than if now to be leen in the Eut window of St J 
drew'0, llolbitarn, where the Pawion of onr Savionr, whose Dirinity so 
would be permitted to deny, and yet to enter that Gbaroh, ia reprcMoi 
in a lively manner. And the red part of the colour is ao beautifoUy itro 
that it would ca«t a blush uiH>n any guilty wretch, that standing oppcM 
to it should say, that the Saviour, whose Paasion it represent^ had not i 
Divinity Joined with the Hnmanity.** 

f {.f " At the Blue Leg in Bow-Ltne, near Watling-street, are sold L 
fERT TicKETB, and Shares, Whole Ticketa at the aame price aa upon t 
Exchange ; and, for the convenieney of anch aa cannot porchase wb 
tickets, or wonld extend their ohanoea to a lax^ger latitude^ thej n 
have half tickets, quarter tickets, fifth partly tenth parts^ or twenUV 
parts of tickets ; a person for 4t. may have the 20th part of one tick 
for 8f. a share in two tickets, for 90*, a iharo of five tieketa, for 40i 
share of ten tickets, for 41. a share of 20 ticket^ for lOL a share of 
tickets, for 20A * aharc of 100 ticketa, all several numbers ; and in t 
same proportion to any other number. There are bat 6 blanks to o 
prize ; the lowest is 10/. and the highest 20,000/. There are but a sm 
number left, therefore fliose who ii tend to have any must be ex|>editiou 
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No. n. MONDAY, MARCH 23, 1718-19. 

•ommiEATioim vron mm Bspons exlatiho to ths psbbaob ooirmniXD; axd ■» 

MAEKS UPOir THS PAMPHLXTB THAT HAVa'BSEH WBXT fOE TBB BUPrOOD BOX. BT A 
MKMBXB OF THB SOUSB OF OOKMOlia. 

'» 

** Qois enim jam non intelUgat Artot 
Patrldaa?" • • • • •— Jirr. Sat. iv. 101. 
Who 8MS not now throo^ the Lords thin dlBgniBe T-^Dbtdbn. 

Thosb who are not particularly acquainted with the Tocation of Pamph- 
let-writing, have very much wondered that a matter of so great conse- 
quence, as the affair of the Pekragi^ and eeponsed by snch persons as are 
Tery well known to be its patrons, could haye been so long a while upon 
the stage, and no champion appear for it ; but others, who are more versed 
in this kind of business, know, there could not be "^anting persons enough 
to make their courts by producing their lucubrations on this head. But 
as it is a subject that will not very well beai' clebating, their masters^ with- 
out doubt, were of opinion, that the best way was, to let all manner of 
writing alone, and keep all that could be said on the subject for the time 
and place where it was absolutely necessary to say something. 

The agitators for the bill assured themselves, that nobody would be so 
bold as to attack first ; and consequently judged themselves out of all dan- 
ger. But the Plebeian starting forth unexpectedly, they were forced, like 
people in a surprize, or on an invasion, to march immediately any troops 
they had ; and indeed these are some of the most tattered I ever saw. 

The first Champion that appeared for this bill, was a person who ex- 
hibited himself in the St James's-Post, of Wednesday, March 18, in this 
advertisement : " Some Considerations relating to the Peerage of Great 
Britain Wherein the arguments for the reasonableness and expediency 
of a bill, said to be depending, are stated Pro and Con." 
VOL. III. — 14 
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This perfonnance I hare Dot been able to Tentare upon ; for He tLat 
can Btat« arguments /or the bill, both Pro and (7<m, is too slippery a per- 
son for any body to lay hold of. 

The next that entered the lists, on the same side of the question, haTing 
been more fortunate than to discover himself beforehand^ I hare pemsed 
his labours. The account he gives of himself is, *' That be is a Member of 
the House of Commons, who has a friend with whom he uses to talk oyer 
in private all arguments and considerations which concern any thing of 
moment, as far as they could collect and remember them : and they haTing 
bot li agreed that this was a matter of a very extraordinary nature, the 
one entreated the other to put his thoughts about it in writing, that he 
might be better able to judge of them all together. And in order to eon* 
tinuo the privacy of this correspondence, those thoughts came out, printed 
for J. iioberts in Warwick-Lane." 

This notable introduction was very near having the same effect upon 
tno. as to this pamphlet, as the advertisement just mentioned had to the 
f«>rmer ; but with much ado I went through the performance. AH I can 
lourn from it is, Tliat this Gentleman was present at the debates of the 
House of Lorda ; where he does not seem to have been mightily enlight- 
0110(1 as to tho true state of the case, the debate having in all probability 
run pretty much one wny. 

Tlie next that follows these two combatants for this bill, is sijmebodv 
or otlh-r that is u*eJ to raasqtierading, as I suppose; and indeed he is so 
well disguised, that it is impossible to know him. When I first read the 
title, Th^' Old Whig, 1 expected no less than the utmost wrath and in'Iij^- 
nation against the House of Lords. I could not help thinking but he 
wouM hav«» been for Votin(j theni useless slX. lea.-t, as his ancestors did 
formerly: but I was extremely surprized to find just the contrary; that 
he is for giving tliem such a ]>ower, as would make the Hmiseof Commons 
useless; and therefore he might as well have taken any other title in tlie 
world, as The Old Whi(j. I am afraid he is so old a Whig^ that he has quite 
forgot his Principles. 

But I shall shew now more ydainh*, what is said in the former Pleueia.v, 
that this is neither a 117/ ?V; nor a Tory point, but is a jumble, a IkmIit^- 
podge, a confusion of all parties and all persons together; and must inevi- 
tably in its consequences destroy first Whig and Tory, and afterwards 
Crown and People. As all sorts of people unite for it, so ought all sorts 
and of every denomination, that have any value for th-.^r Constitution, to 
c:nite agamst it. 

This Pamphlet, by the marks it appears with, being in all probabilitv 
the beat performance that is to come from that quarter, the Pi.kheiav wi'l 
consider it thoroughly; and in order to proceed more metho«liealIy, for 
this Author's satisfaction f 

First, I will answer the objections made to the last Plebeian. 
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Secondly^ I will consider the argnment, as the Old Whig states it him- 
self. 

The first objection the Author of the Remarks makes to the 
Plebeian, is page 299, where he says, "That the Introduction^ the Di- 
grest^ion npon the Ephori, and the Conelu9ion^ are all arguments ad eon- 
fiandam invidiam." He who says that arguments drawn from History, 
which can only shew what has happened in former times, are arguments 
ad conjlandam invidiam^ gives up the matter in dispute, and lets the world 
know, by passing them so slightly over, that he feels their force : for it is 
a tacit admission, that in all probability the like disasters will happen froux 
the alterations now projected in our Constitution ; which, history informs 
us, were the real consequences of alterations of the like nature in other 
countries; otherwise those arguments could not now contribute to make 
persons invidious. Besides, I always thought that bringing examples from 
histoiy was looked upon as the most impartial and unexceptionable me- 
thod of arguing, as it is abstracted from the passions and interests of the 
present times : for what is Learning and History, if it be not to draw in- 
ferences of what may happen, from what has happened t 

As to the digression upon the Ephori^ the Plebeian was very careful to 
avoid giving offence. Amongst the many extraordinary Powers exercised 
by those magistrates, there was one of a very uncommon nature ; whidi was, 
that as they took upon themselves the sole inspection of the youth, they 
were particularly curious of the persons of the Boys, They employed 
every tenth day in examining the youths of about fifteen, stark-naked, 
Oportebat Ephebos decimo qitoqite dieEphorit »e tistere tine vetie^ Ubbo Em- 
mins, de Rep. Lac p. 285, with whom Cmgt agrees almost in the same 
words, in the Treatise mentioned in the former Plebeian, p. 284. What an 
ill use was made of this power, we may see in Emvniu*, p. 286, where 
speaking of the manner how the Ephori lived with those young men they 
liked best» he says, lit (Ephebis) iuHduo fere adhmrehant Which words^ 
for fear of offending the Plebklan Ladiee» I am not at liberty to translate. 
However, it is very plain all this was omitted to avoid the least appear- 
ance of personal reflection. 

The first argument of the Plebeian, which the Old Whig objects to, is, 
p. 209. " That though the Plsbelan declares against tlie proposed bill, be- 
cause it will make so great an alteration in our Constitution, yet he pro- 
duces an eminent instance of a great alteration of our Constitution in the 
Lower House under the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when the Crown erected 
several new Corporations, and relieved several ancient decayed ones from 
sending any Members at alL" 

This, the Remarker says, was as great an alteration in one branch of 
our Legislature, as u^now proposed to be made in another. The Remarker 
quite mistakes this point ; for, instead of being an alteration of so great 
consequence to the Constitution of the Commons^ as this new proposal is 
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of that of the Lordf, it wm an altermtion of no oonsaqaenoe at alL Sap- 
pose the towm of Watohet and Dnnster, two seo-porta in Someraetshin, 
to have been destroyed in the wars with Ireland in Qaean £lixabetli*s 
time^ The inhabitant!^ on account of poTerty, apply to the Crown to be 
exempted from the charge of paying four Membera to represent them ia 
Parliament The Cruwn eome time after grants Charters to two nrij^b- 
boaring towns in flourishii^; cirenmstanoes^ and directa the writs at a fol- 
lowing summons of a Parliament to be sent to Tirerton and Honiton, in- 
stead of Walchet and Dunster. Let any body jndge it thia alteration can 
be of any consequence to the House of Commons. Here ia nothing else 
but the places changed ; and four Members from Tiverton and Honitoo aie 
the same tiling as four from Watchet and Dunster. Bnt to state this mat- 
ter with nicety would require much more labour and time than I am aUe 
to allow it 

Another argument, which the Remarker says the Plkbkast furnishes 
against himself, is, "That he owns the Prerogative has been retrenched in 
several instances ; because witliout such retrenchment the Power of it ap- 
peared exorbitant and dangerous to the Commons." But these retrench- 
ments beiug now made, the question at present in. Whether the Commons 
ought to go on stripping the Crown of every jewel, till it becomes It»s 
rospleiident than a Doge of Venice's coronet, or less comfortable than the 
Sworvl-bearer'a Cap of Maintenance ; and, what is of the greatest moment 
to tlie Commons, less able to protect thorn against the Power of a House 
of Lonle*, if over their Lordships should be disposed to claim a larger shore 
of authority than belongs to them f 

As to the complaint the Remarker makes, That the Plebeian* applies to 
menu Passioiii, and not their Reatons ; and declaimt inttead of arguing ; 
what must be said in answer to this is. That people must make use of what 
ann they have. On the one side, it is evident there can be nothing but 
arguing and reasoning, and declaiming and exemplifying; but on the 
other, the Plebeian is afraid there are more irresistible arts of applying to 
the PamonSy rather than to the Reasont of men, or else he would not have 
one minute's pain for the issue of this question. 

The manner in which the Remarker states the Plbbeian*s argument, re- 
lating to the ihutting up the door of the House of Lords^ shews he either 
wilfully or ignorantly mistakes that part of the Controversy: "For, after 
having cited the words of the Plebeian, he asks, if it can be detrimental to the 
House of Lords, and at tlie same time throw into their hands all the places 
and honours that the Crown can confer upon themt Will that body of 
men, which would become mean and despicable, and offensive as a stag- 
nated pool, by the means of this alteration, be raised V)y the same means to 
be the most formidable and most honoured part of the^nstitution t Or 
would they be able, without numerous recruits of wealth, learning, an 1 
*~'^'istry, to oppose any thing for the good of the Community f To thia 
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I answer, It will not be detrimental to thera in point of Power, but will 
be detrimental on account of those talents that ought to accompany Pow- 
er; the want of which the Commons will feel in their Ju^edture^ and in 
many more particulars. They will be offensive to others, but not perceive 
it themselves; they will he formidable^ but not honoured. These are natu- 
ral Effect* that all Exorbitant Power produeet. As to wealth, they will take 
it, it is to be feared, where they can find it ; and learning and industry 
will be as useless baubles to their Lordships, as Dangling Peerage* (as my 
Author describes them excellently well) are to men of sense amongst the 
Commons. 

llie next objection of the Old Whig to the Plebeian is, *' That he avers 
the uncertainty of the extinction of families will leave so little opportunity 
for the Crown to reward merit by Patrician Honours, that it will be 
much the same thing as if the Crown were never to have any such Power 
at all** Whereas (says he) there will he two Hiles extinct every year, accord- 
ing to the Calculation generally received 

By the Calculation generally received, I suppose the Remarker means 
the List published by way of prelude to this project Whether it be trae 
or false, if some Heralds know any thing of this matter, would take more 
time to examine into, than, I dare say, the Constitution it is intended to 
introduce would subsist. But supposing, for argument sake, that that Cal- 
culation is right, and that in one hundred and sixteen years there have 
been one hundred and fifty-four extinctions, there will be found wanting 
seventy-eight to make up his number of two a year ; so that the extinc- 
tions have not been during that term quite so many as after the rate of 
one Lord and a half per annum. But besides this error in Arithmetic, there 
' is another error of an odd nature in this Computation ; which, unless some 
method is proposed to ascertain it, will reduce the extinctions to fewer 
than even one a year. And if so, those who expect to have their services 
rewarded by reversions so uncertainly computed, may have time enough 
to try all their patience, and at last find that, instead of advancing them- 
selves to dignity, they have been forging their own chains. In the Cont" 
putationi of the Titlea extinct^ all those are comprehended who have been 
extinguished by the edge of the Law^for Treason, Rebellion, and other capi- 
tal offences : and who, without the Spirit of Prophecy, can foretell what 
Vacancies may happen by such means for the future f But i^ in favour of 
this scheme, it be admitted that in all probability there may be as many 
and as great Criminals hereafter in that Noble Body as there have been 
for the time past, is it not to be feared that the Path to justice may be more 
d iff cult, after this narrotcing the way up to the House of Peers, than it ha* 
been formerly. 

As to what the Remarker has objected to the arguments of the Ple- 
beian, which prove, " That the Limitation of the number of the Lords will 
run the Constitution into an Aristocracy; " this matter shall be full^ c.^:^- 
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iiim^d pr«i«DLtj, when I rnmn io vxwdtxc tb«t Old Wlkiff'w vtttl« «| 



. In m iiAhjvfitig }>iini^r#ph, when the M*matk*r tnktm nt^lice of what 
Ihd rLtiitiAN tirgci dti Ihe side of Iho King »ri*l C*»rtimf>tir^ tt*., **Tli»t hh 
81 Hmifitcu mfj^ht bi» ftkrccnorl a^aintt tticfn hotb^ if ihi* Law Blionld Uik* 
|llt«e, by n<iu»0ti tliftt ia su«h cjiap he v^ould kitoir « cruelly his mdgw iyrh» 
fld^lit lik<;i^'i»« be hi» acccfmpli<i«fi)v atid bo net wiUi luiptmitr; ttl* J^ 
WIMrker nrguest Ttiet if Uth bill does not p^fs.% nn inno^'eol MtS}]>l«r««iiM»l 
b« »uciir^ CQT ft ^iltj oue pufiisbeii, H the Croin> ahtjtild Ad4 t« l^t 
Mouse of Peel's iL Buffici«Qt number of the ortemi^ts of tliii 0110, or cif Ibe 
ftitadft of thu oth4>r/' lu uitliei' of wkich tmseA ibf^ mttiioet tiiiqijiH* mn^t 
h% flup|>oaed ill the Ctviwn, ^bioh, I coufe.&£, I caDnot brlii|r inv>«lf U* div 
Mid therofore iny Atgnmeat remains enUre. Aod it won 14 ^rj«^r£ m*: to 
th« h<;4irtt if I <K>uld ihluk there were any fnn«)<^.^/ Ji/mijirffr«^ who ought 
to be ttmboldeiied by Iho coiumois&iiew of tbdr btegrity, und J^t should 
have greater apprehci)«ioT}s from honest ei^tiono, than bjive I>«»c<ti hhthtTlo 
•kown by men of the meet goil^ ceaieieaoei^ tluiNii^ tiw mrnij' wgpt tfcit 
tbie Conttitntioii bat •obeirtedy without the aHeiatiiNi nnir duajrit. 

The Remarker thinks it wonderful bow the Flsbbav ooold odTanefl^ 
'* That the number of the House of Commons not b^g subject to an In- 
crease, is the only advantage that they eujoy distinct from the House of 
Lords ; and alledges, that all their L€rd9hip9 PrimUgn together art met 
eqttal to that one of commanding the puree of the eommunitg. Were it true^ 
that the Commoners enjoyed this privilege of commanding the petree of the 
Cominunityy distinct from the House of Lords^ they would be very easy as 
to the increasing, or diminishing, or fixing their number, or as to any 
thing else that might belong to that Noble Assembly. But, alas I this is 
not the case ; for their Lordship's concurrenoe is as neeessaiy to a money- 
bill, as to any other bill : nay, whether a money-bill may not originally 
take its rise in their House, is a point never yet eleariy given up by their 
Lordships, if I am not very much misinformed ; and whether they may 
not be more inclinable to dispute this matter, if ever their door comes to 
be shut in the manner now proposed, may deserve very serious reflection. 

Thus having answered every objection made to the former Puebkian 
by the Old Whig, except such as will occur in Cimsidering tiiis argument^ 
as he states it himself ; 1 shall now proceed to that point which I piopoaed 
at first setting out* 

I agree with our Author, ** That the best kind of Government is that 
which is composed of these three branches, the Reged, the Noble, and the 
Plebeian," This is at present our happy Constitution: "But then," says 
this Author, " we have one imperfection or defect in it, which wants to be 
remedied ; and that ia, the Crown has too great a power over one branch 
of this Constitution, namely, the Noble; in that the Crown can» whenoTer 
it pleases, add so many to their number as to influence their acttco^" 
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And this Author likewise as.*ures us, p. 4. "Tliat the Crown has power 
enoogh also to gain a House of Commons of what complexion it pleases." 
From whence I observe, first, I'hat if it be a fault in the Constitution, that 
the Crown has so great power over one branch of the Constitution, the 
NobU, as this Author affirms, it is as great an imperfection that the Crown 
has so great a Power, as he also affirms it has, over the Plebeian. And 
therefore this Author should have proposed some method to have re- 
medied thii) defect in the latter, as well as in the former branch ; or else 
that perfection in the Constitution, he seems to be desirous of, cannot be 
arrived at. He contends, that it is absolutely necessary the Lords should 
be entirely independent of the Crown. An impartial friend to the whole 
body of the people^ and to sound reason, would have said as much for the 
Commons. Then these two Estates would have been upon a level. But 
even by such an alteration, which is the only equal one, our Constitution 
would not be mended, but made much worse ; for if both Lords and Com- 
mons were as independent of the Crown as this Author desires the Lords 
may be, the unhappy consequence that must ensue would be, that if any 
discord should arise betwixt them, and each remain inflexibly resolved, 
here the constitution would certainly want a casting power ; and the only 
way of ending the dispute must be like a Polish Dyet, by getting up on 
hftrseback. And therefore this Power now in the Crown, and which has 
been in it for so many ages, is necessary for the good of the whole Com- 
munit}', to prevent the greatest confusion, which might otherwise arise 
from the passions of men. 

The Crown once parted with this Power out of ite hands to the Com- 
mons ; and that concession produced the rain of the Monarchy, and of the 
Peerage. If the Crown should part with the Power now to the Lords, 
that it has over them, why may it not be very reasonably apprehended, 
that the same fatal consequence may ensue to the King and the Commons! 

If it be necessary, as it has been plainly shewn, that the Power now 
in the Cmwn should remain there, for the good of the people in general ; 
it is as necessary for the defence and advantage of the Crown itself. The 
Lords (by the Power the Crown has of adding to their number) are a fluc- 
tuntiriij uncertain body. This is all that gives the Crown any influence 
over them, and prevents combinations, cabals, and factions against the 
Crown. But if the door comes once to be shut, so that the Crown cannot 
make any considerable addition to their number in any exigencies what- 
ever, what a door is opened at the same time to form a Power superior to 
that of the Crown, and superior to all human controul I Tlien they will be- 
c<):ne a fixed certain body: and should three or four ambitious bold men 
combine toi^ether hereafter, of the greatest families, and the great.est estates, 
wlieri' would the difficulty be of getting a majority of two hundred thirty- 
five? and, if once obtained, what remedy could be provided in so despe- 
rate a ca.se? Whilst they act in the common methods of government^ 
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they would command all /ovourt ; and, should they ever aet in an a rbii r mn f 
manner, necessity and Belfnlefence would make the union amongst them 

the stronger. 

I will now examine what the Author of the Old Whiff calls the OrMi 
Point, nnd which ought to carry the chief weight with us in this ease; 
which is, "That the Alteration now proposed will give snch a mighty 
Tower to the bulk of the Engluh Commons, as can nev^er be counterbal- 
anced by the body of the Nobility. Should we suppose two hundred 
thirty-five Peers possessed one with another of 6000/. per anwum^ this 
would amount to no more than 1,175,000/. per annwn. And what is such 
a property, and the Power arising out of it, compared with the Power 
arising out of the propei*ty of those many millions possessed by the Com- 
mons ? " 

By this state of the case, we are to suppose on the one hand a certain, 
limited, fixed, hereditary body, of two hundred thirty-five Peers, enjoying 
great privileges above the Commons, and possessed of an annual revenue 
amounting to 1,175,000/. which they have entirely in their own power; 
and this estate not so equally divided as 6000/. per annian to every in- 
dividual, but to some the command of 50,000/. a year apiece, otherji not 
5(Hi/. a year. On tlio other hand, you must suppose a body of above 
twioo tlio number fluctuating, unfixed, in the power of their Prince every 
nioMuMit, at furthest not able to subsist above a few ^x^ars, and possessed 
of not near half the estate before-mentioned; is it not too evident w^hich 
of these two bodies must destroy the other, if once this should come to be 
really the case? The Lords are Principals, and act entirely for themselves: 
the Commoners are no farther Principals than as to the estates they possess 
themselves. As our Author has stated this matter, in order to niai^nify 
the ])ower of the wealth of the Commons, though ho is all along speaking 
of the aggregate body, yet he would insinuate as if they had as i^re^it 
command over the universal Body of the People, as the Lords have over 
t jieiii-^clvcs. Tliis is as much as to say, that the four Members of the city 
of London have as absolute command over the estates of all the inhabitants 
■ of that great Metropolis, as an}' four Lords have over their tenants. In- 
deed, if the Commons had a Power of laying taxes upon the estates of all 
tliose they represent, that would be the same thing in this case, provided 
they had it abstractedly from the Lords. Put this fallacy, which is often 
insinuated in this Pamphlet, has been already detected. l*lie Commons 
have no more power over their fellow subjects estates than the Lords: 
lltey cannot lay any tax without their Lordships ec-neurrence. And all 
;.iat- is jieculiar to the Commons in this matter is, that they have hitherto 
lerii allowed to chuse what tax they judged easiest for the people: but 
every day's experience shews us, that, if the Lords differ in opinion from 
tbe Commons, their power is at an end. The better to illustrate this Great 
'^/intf as our Author properly calls it ; as he has computed the value of 
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the wealth of the body of Peers^ I will take the liberty to compate the 
yalue of the wealth of the body of the Commons. Supposing them to be 
worth, one with another, 800/. per annum including personal estates, which 
I am certain is not disparaging this, or any other House of Commons that 
bos sat in a British Parliament ; the annual income of five hundred fifty- 
eight Commoners will amount to 446,400/. ; which is so insignificant a 
sum, in proportion to the value of the property of the Lords, that I will 
h^j; leave to compute his Majesty's whole Civil List with the property of 
the Commons, both sums together making but one million forty-six thou- 
sand four hundred pounds ; and there will still remain a balance on their 
Lordships* side of one hundred twenty-eight thousand six hundred pounds 
per annum. Therefore^ if it is an uncontested maxima That Power follows 
property^ p. 296 ; here is Power, here is Property ; and let the body that 
possesses both in such a degree be but once made so independent as is 
proposed, would not the Crown, would not the Conunons, be absolutely 
under the Dominion of the Lords, according to this Author's own way of 
reasoning t 

I am satisfied the controversy is ended here : but I will suppose my 
Author not to have been mistaken so very grossly, and examine his argu- 
ment upon an imagination that the property of the House of Commons 
was ten times superior to that of Lords, whereas the property of the Lords 
is near three times as much as theirs; yet^ even in this case, the Lords 
would have the advantage of them; because an united constant body of 
men, always acting for the same interest and grandeur, and pursuing a 
continued scheme, must be an over-match for so transitory a body, and 
made up of persons of such different views and interests as the House of 
Commons is. To bring an example on this head. Let us imagine the 
stock of the Bank of England to be of the value of one million, and the 
etock or cash of all the Bankers, Scriveners, Goldsmiths, and dealers in 
Money throughout London, to be four times or eight times that sum; is 
there any body who does not believe the Bank, incorporated and well 
conipacted in all respects for ita own private interest^ will not have a 
greater Power, greater credit and authority, than all those particular 
Proprietors of a much larger capital, who cannot possibly be ever put into 
any posture, so as to act with that weight for their interest, as the Bank 
will do for itself in the circumstances above-mentioned? The great Power 
of all such fixed bodies is chiefly owing to this circnmstance, that two or 
three persons always govern the rest; and it is as well the common inter- 
est of the society that they should be so governed, as the particular inter- 
est of the governors. In this their strength chiefly consists ; and for this 
reason five or six hundred Lords (if any body can be so wild as to suppose 
the Crown will ever increase their number to such a degree) will not be 
so terrible to the Crown or the People, as two hundred thirty-five, or any 
such fixed number. For to .suppose that the minority of two hundred 
VOL. ni. — 14* 
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thirty fire Lords, were they so fixed, would not be enttrelj- directed ud 
influenced by three or four amongst them of the greatest wealth, abilitiei^ 
and resolution, is as absurd and improbable to common reason and eonstsit 
experience, as any thing that can be thoughl^of. 

If it be allowed then, as it certainly must be, that the weight of so 
great Power, and of such disproportionable Property, may by this m^ w 
come into a rery few hands ; what havook may it not maJke of the dignitr 
of the Crown, and of the liberty of the People! 

Thus I have shewn the certain destmetiTeconseqneBcea of tiii« prejee^ 
as stated by the Plebkan, and eren as stated by the Old Whio fci»»«*if I 
must confess^ I do not belieye that the Authors of this seheme were ap- 
prehensiye how far it would go; but since it is now so plain, that Atf «A» 
rwu may read, I hope they themselTea will deaist from so desperate an 
undertaking. 

I cannot help observing, that his Migesty is treated with great indigni^ 
by the Author before me, in several passages of his pamphlet. In one 
place be says, " Whilst the door of the House of Lords is always open, 
people of overflowiDg fortunes may find no great difliculty in procuring 
an entrauce.** In another, he innnnates, that "there is another kind of 
merit besides what arises from virtuous flctions, learuing, and industry, 
that has been often rewarded with Peerage.'* I am satisfied his Majesty 
has used this prerogative, as he has done every other prerogative of the 
Crown, with the greatest discernment, and therefore I am willing to truRt 
it still in his hands. The House of Lords is treated by this Author still 
more en cavalier than his Majesty. His Words are these : " If the English 
Commonalty should (by this Bill) gain only this single advantage, I think 
it a very considerable one, that it will hinder the nation from being over- 
run with Lonls. We know, that in the sale of an estate it is no small 
recommendation to the buyer, that there is no Lord within so many miles 
of it ; and the distance of such a borderer is often looked upon as an equi- 
valent to a year's purchase. But who can be secure from such a neighbour, 
whilst the species is so apt to increase and multiply t I shall not insist 
\i\yon paying of debts, wliich is looked upon as a tnoral duty amongst 
Commoners, who cannot but be sorry to see any additions to an order of 
men that are sheltered by privileges from the demands of their honest 
and industrious creJitoi's. To which many considerations of the like nature 
might be added, were they not obvious to the private reflection of every 
reader." 

I cannot very well account for it, how this Author comes to take ra 
great a liberty as he has done here ; even so far, as to endeavour to make it 
believed, that the Lords are sheltered from their just debts; whereas 
every one knows, a Lord*s goods and effects are lioble to the pursuit of 
his creditors, though his person is alyrays protected. This Author and I 
differ on every account, as to what relates to this branch of (he Lc^isla- 
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turc. Th«»y seem to me to have been for many years, and to be at present, 
a jnst and honourable body. This, I think, is owing to the frame of that 
body, and the situation it is in. I am against altering either, lest they 
fehould becocne tyrannical and odious. The Old Wnio represents them to 
be at present a species of such a nature as I dare not venture to repeat, 
but must refer to his own words ; and yet contends to vest them with 
much greater Powers than they now have. 

I have but one remark more to make upon this Author, which is in- 
deed in a matter of the last consequence, and which cannot be thoroughly 
considered till the next Paper. The Author of the Old Whig -has very 
truly stated the Power of the Crown, as it relates to the Legislature, in 
these words: 

" The Crown, as a branch of the Legislature, cannot desire a greater 
prerogative, than that of a negative in the passing of a law : and as it 
ought not to influence either House in their debates, what can a good 
Ring desire more, than the power of approving or rejecting any such bill 
as cannot pass into a law without the Royal Assent! " 

As I readily admit of all that is here advanced, That the Regal part 
of the Legislature is to wait for the advice of its Great Council, both Houses 
of Parliament, and to give its negative to what it does not approve ; that 
doing otherwise would be influencing the debutes of one or both Houses, 
and turning the Constitution quite upside down r as I sincerely allow a 
good King cannot desire any more than the approving or rejecting any 
Bill ofi'ered him ; and as I believe from the bottom of my heart, that we 
never had so good a King as we have now : what credit can I give to what 
this Author asserts, that hit Majesty has already signified his consent an this 
pointy of so great consequence to himself and to the very being of his 
Faithful Commons, before he has so much as once heard their Opinion f 
Our Author calls this an <Kt of unparalleled goodness. But what I have to 
say upon this subject^ I shall reserve to another opportunity, if what this 
Author seems to be assured of should prove true. 

•«* On the 2Sth of March was Advertised, "The Fatbxcllx, No. II. Consldenitloiis oa 
the Pekeaob, in answer to the Plkbbiax, oontlnaed. 

Bat th« wild Tulgmr, •T«r diaeootent. 

Their growing fean In Mcret mannars rent ; 

Still prone to ehaog«, thongh ttfll the •!•▼•• of itAto, 

And wra tbs Monarch, whom thajr hare, to hate, 

Madly th«y make new Lurdi.'' Pops'a Tmu. 

In an adrertisemeDt of the same date, annooDdng the Third Namber of the Plsbuak, 
is thlB caation : ** N. B. Whereas it is suspected by a great many people, that the Patrxoi ak, 
snid to be writ against the Plkbsian, is really writ by one of the same side, which is an 
old trick amongst Writers; the Public is hereby assured, that the Author of the Plxexiaic 
has not any hand in that Paper."* 

t4.t ** To-morrow, being the day appointed for the Gall of the Honourable House of Ck>m- 
mons, will be pubUslied, by J. Boberfcs, ** A disooune upon Honour and Peerage. Oooaslooed 
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bj the preeent Bepoits of * BUI now depending relating to the State «f tlie Honee of PMn 
By An Elector, Peer of Sootlond. 

Virtns repulMB lUMda Mwdklii 

louumoatis fulgit hnaoribm." Horn. S Od. ii. IT. 

St. JaoMs'B Pod, Apnl 1, 17IS. 
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No. III. MONDAY, MARCH 30, 1719. 

BY A M£]iiB£B OF THE HOUSE OF OOMMONa 

FARTHER CONSIDKRATIONB UPON THE REPORTS RSLATIXG TO TmB 

The Plebeian expected before now to have heard again from the Old 

AVhkj, osj»eeially as to his making tjood the last particMilar taken notice of 
in the Taper, Numb. II. which relates to the part he was pleased to affirm 
Ills Miijc'^ty had already taken in this alFair; and for which there does not 
seem lu beany foundation. However, as a/;^ is apt to bf slow, the Plebeiax 
i-^ willinjt^ to wait some time longer to be satistied in that point. In the 
mean while, to sliew with how much candour he proceeds in this dispute, 
lie will not dorline publishing in this paper a Speech made in a kind of a 
p)i\ ate-publie* Company, for the Bill ; in which all the arguments on that 
pi'h} the question are urged with that great strength uf reason, and with all 
thai advantage of oratory, for which the honourable person who made it 
is so deservedly admired. 

The form in which it w^as sent to the Plebeian is as foUow^s : 

A S PL' ECU in the Long Room at the Comptroller'^ f 

"Optat EphipiHa Boe." J— IIob. l Ep. xiv. 48. 

"Mu. Bladen* — Though the worth}' gentleman that spoke last has rep- 
r. s< iitfd the Bill that occasions this meeting as destructive of all that 
otiizht t'> be dear to ever}' one that values his country, yet I am not 
fishaniod to appear for it xcith all the little ztal I am master of. -According 
to ih'; iL-arjihat I hare the honour of thinking of this matter^ thia seems to 

*■ l!i a ('oinnnltoo of the IIouso of dniinon?c 

t Mautin 15LAur..v, Kmj. ChiUruiHa of tlie Coiumitt*;* on the Peerago BilL was Comih 
trollcrcf iheMinL -o -» ir 

X "ThoDx would Trappings wear.*' Dukcombb. 
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me to be the best Bill that jever was oflFered us, and therefore I shall U for 
it to the last drop of my breath, I wish any gentleman would lay his hand 
uj;oii his heart, and answer me whether the making twelve Lords at once in 
a hite reign, was not the wickedest thing that ever was heard of. And 
such a thing I am certain may be attempted again, if we do not shew them 
a nao game^ and give Ihem one and thirty of our own friends, to prevent 
uuy such practice for the future. The worthy gentleman was pleased to 
say, That the noble Lord who was the author of that advice might in some 
measure be excused, if that matter is compared with what is now pro- 
posed. 

That Lord says, he plainly shewed that he thought what he did was a 
justifiable action, because he left the door open for himself to be called to 
nccouut for it, in the same manner as all other Ministers had done before 
him ; and did not endeavour to put himself out of all reach, by fixing 
those persons to be his judges, who concurred with him in what he did. 
Sir, I must tell that worthy gentleman, that though it has often happened 
that wicked men have been infatuated, and slipped their opportunity ; yet 
that should not prevent honest gentlemen from providing for their own 
safety upon the like occasion. In all these Oifi&e^^ that worthy person 
added, that we ought to consider quo animo a man acts. I have already 
given ray judgment in another place as to those wor Is, and I shall give the 
same opinion here ngain. The gentleman, he thinks that this is a very 
bad Bill ; that is his gtio animo. I think it a very good one ; that is 
my quo animo. As to what he said about the Scotch Lords, that thig 
would be invading their property, and taking away their birthright, 
out of a preti'nce of curing a public inconvenience; and that in the 
Bame way of arguing,' any Parliament may as well take away the 
Funds ; nothing being more inconvenient*to the publick, than paying such 
great and endless taxes : I hope the gentleman will allow there is a great 
deal of difference between what is done by friends, and what is done by 
enemies*. If we do take away their property, I hope there is nobody here 
that imagines that we do it out of ill-will ; and the world must allow, that 
what is done iB rather out of kindness to ourselves, than out of malice to 
them. Besides, I have been infonned by a very Honourable Gentleman^ 
That three of them are Boys ai school ; and I hope nobody can imagine at 
this time of day, that any of those Gentlemen, for whom I own I have 
the greatest esteem, would be so barbarous a« to hurt young boys, out of an 
aversion to tJiAr persons. As for those of riper ytars, there ore several of 
them Jacobites, ns the same Honourable Person has assured me ; and I hope 
no such tort of people will meet with any encouragement here. Gentle- 
men are pleased to dwell much upon the Scotch Nobility in this case, as if 
their Representatives intended to take their property from them ; whereas 

it is very plain, they intend to make a Pr of them ; and is not that 

the same thing to the whole nation, to long as it is all amongst their own 
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eoHHiryimmif And iherefora I eannot imAgioe how any bodj eaa be lo ab- 
surd, as to look upon this as a breach of the Union : AAd I hope we shiH 
hear no more of that matter. 

There has been one thing often insinuated in thia debate^ aa if sonw 
gentlemen were influenced to eome into this proposal by oMmranee o/Petr- 
agea, as if they had ufamnU in their poekeiB, and I do not know what 
For my part^ Sir, I act according to the best of my wuUrMtmtdinff, and none 
of those mean considerations can hare any weight with me. As for all 
their titles and hononr^ leatt tkem M behind my back, iitecka^ before the 
•n'fkl For all which reasons, I shall be heartilj for the BilL" 
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No. 2. THURSDAY, APRIL 2, 1719. 

WITH BEMABKB UPON THE PLEBBIAH. 



Qaidstatis? NollnL Atqul Iio«t effe beatia 
Qaid cause, est meritd qaln illis Jupiter ambM 
Iratus buccas Inflet ; neqae se fore poeth&o 
Tarn &dlem dicat?— Hob. 1. Sat L 18. 

** Whj stand you thus? whence springs this strange delay f 
None will be blees'd, yet every mortal may. 
Since Heaven, incene'd, no more will c<nide8oend 
To their next suit, a gracious ear to lend.*'— 4habd. 

The Author of the Plebeian, to shew himself a perfect mas- 
ter in the vocation of Pamphlet-writing, begins like a son of 
Grubstreet, with declaring the greatest esteem he has for himself, 
and the contempt he entertains for the scribblers of the age.' 
One would think, by his way of presenting it, that the unex- 
pected appearance of his pamphlet was as great a surprize upon 
the world as that of the late meteor, or indeed something more 
terrible, if you will believe the Author's magnificent description 
of his own performance. The Plebeian, says he, starting forth 
unexpectedly, they were forced like people in a surprize, or on 
an invasion, to march immediately any troops they had. If Cn 

' It is for this paragraph that Addison has been accused of saying^- 
* whose trade it is to write pamphlets." — G. 
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dinal Alberonrs attempt, wbioh fanuBhes the allonon, Baeottb 
no better than that of his friend the Pamphleteer, he will dm 
hare much to boast of. 

Our Author, in hia triumphant progress, first animadTert« <m 
a Writer, whom he says he nerer read, which being mj own case, 
I shall leave that Writer to defend himself The second ha 
mentions, considering the strength of his arguments, and the 
closeness of his reasoning, deserved a little more regard from the 
Plebeian, who, it seems, with much ado went through the pe^ 
formance. This would certainly have been true, had he gone 
through it with a design to answer it 

Having routed Baronius, and confounded Bellarmine, pass 
wc on to the next, said the Country Curate to his admiring au- 
dience. Our Author pursues his conquests with the same satis- 
faction and intrepidity. In the first place he is angry with a 
writer for assuming the name of the Old Whig, who niav more 
justly recriminate upon this Author for taking that of the Ple- 
ijEiAX, a title which he is by no means fond of retaining, if we 
may give credit to many shrewd guessers. But he tells the Old 
Whig, that he expected from that title no less than the utmost 
wrath and indignation against the House of Lords. How does 
this agree with the censure he passes upon him afterwards, for 
treating that species in such a manner as he dares not venture 
to repeat ! I must however remind this Author of the 31 ilk 
with which he nurses our Nobles, not to omit his stagnated Pool ; 
passages of such a nature, that, in imitation of the Author, I 
shall dispatch them with an Horresco refcrens ! 

The Author, in the next paragraph, gives us a definition of 
the point in debate, viz., that it is a Jumble and a Hodge-Podge , 
a most clear, comprehensive, and elegant account of the mattci . 

The Author then continues liis animosities against the Ephori 
of Laoed»mon ; but this passage I shall wave for two reasons : 
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First) because it is nothing to the purpose ; Secondly, because I 
am informed there are two or three keen dinputantS) who will re- 
turn a proper answer to it, when they havo discovered the Au- 
thor.' 

The Plebeian proceeds to detect an imaginary mistake in 
the Old Whig, for having asserted that there has been as great 
an alteration in one branch of the Legislature, as is now pro- 
posed to be made in another. A fact immediately puts an end 
to a dispute, and, in the case before us, stands thus : 

King Henry VIII. added to the ) ^„ ,, , 

„ ^ ^ > 38 Members. 

House of Commons, . j 

King Edward VI., ... 44 

Queen Mary, ... 25 

Queen Elizabeth, . . .62 

King James I. ... 27 

The question now is, whether the restraining the number of 
the House of Commons to what it is at present, was not as great 
an alteration in that branch of the Legislature, as the restriction 
now proposed would be to the other branch of the Legislature, 
should it take place in it. To which I shall add the following 
question : Whether the inconveniences, arising from that contin- 
ual increase in the Hodse of Commons, did not make the re- 
straint upon it prudent and necessary ; and, Whether, if the like 
inconveniences arise from this perpetually increasing House of 
Lords, it is not as necessary and as prudent to put a stop to it ? 
As for the little towns of Watchet and Dunster, our Author can 
draw nothing from them to the advantage of his cause, if he can 
bestow labour and time enough, of which he finds it necessary to 
be very sparing in this argument, to peruse the printed list of 

' This is the passage alluded to by Macaulay, p. 76, and wliich hardly 
bears him oat in his position. — G. 
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oonnties tnd boronghs, to iriioin the priTilegia of aanifing ]Uy» 
BentatiTes to Ptflkinent was gnntod or raotond Ej tiio mnmi 
Prinoes aboro'iikeiitioned ; and to tiunror the ■hort qnaypi- 
poted to him at the end of it» with rehttion to Qomo BlinM: 

After haTing propoied theaa qneations in pUa terau, I mm 
in theneztplaoe tooneof thePLBBBUM'Sywhiflii inoMrriedoaii 
metaphor, Ull it enda in lomethiiig that ia past mji 
ing. Bat theae 'retrenohmenta bdng now made, the 
Bays he, at present ia, whether the Oommona oi^gbt to go on sti^ 
ping the Grown of every jewel, till it beoomee leea reepkndest 
than the Doge of Venioe's ooronet^ or leaa oomfertable than tht 
Sword-bearer^s Gap of Maintenance f I ahall onlj oonfiont thii 
metaphorical query with one that is adapted to men of ordinaiy 
capacities. " These retrenchments being made, whether the 
Commons ought to accept the offer of the Crown, to part with a 
prerogative that is still exorbitant and dangerous to the Commn- 
nity ? " 

But our Author's chief concern is for the poor House of 
Commons, whom he represents as naked and defenceless, when 
the Crown, by losing this prerogative, would be less able to pro- 
tect them against the Power of a House of Lords. Who for- 
bears laughing, when the Spanish Friar represents Little Dick- 
ey; under the person of Gomez, insulting the Colonel that was 
able to fright him out of his wits with a' single frown ? This 
Gomez, says he, flew upon him like a dragon, got him down, the 
Devil being strong in him, and gave him bastinado on bastinado, 
and buffet upon buffet, which the poor meek Colonel, being pros- 
trate, suffered with a most Christian Patience. The improba- 
bility of the fact never fails to raise mirth in the audience ; and 
one may venture to answer for a British House of Commons, if 
we may guess from its conduct hitherto, that it will scarce be 
either so tame or so weak, as our Author supposes. 
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The Plebeian, to turn off the force of the remark upon 
another paragraph, has recourse to a shift that is of great use to 
controversial Writers, by affirming that his Antagonist mistakes 
his meaning. Let the impartial Reader judge whether an an- 
swer, that proves this alteration would not be detrimental to the 
House of Peers, is not suited to an objection which says in so 
many words, that it would be detrimental to the House itself. 
But, says the Plebeian in this his reply to the Old Whig, it 
will not be detrimental to them in point of Power, but it will 
be detrimental on account of those talents which ought to ac- 
company Power, the want of which the Commons will feel in 
their judicature. Which is, in other words, " I do not mean 
when I say that it will be detrimental to the House of Peers it- 
self, that it will be detrimental to the Peers, but that it will be 
detrimental to the Commons." I appeal to any man, whether 
the Old Whig ignorantly mistook the natural sense of those 
words, or whether the Plebeian ignorantly expressed that which 
he now says' was his meaning in those words. The Plebeian 
having in his former paper represented, that this old standing 
body of Peers, without receiving numerous additions from time 
to time, would become corrupt and offensive like a stagnated 
Pool, tells us here in excuse for them, that they will be offensive 
to others, but not perceive it themselves. If I could suppose, 
with the Author, that they would ever be in this lamentable 
pickle, I should be of his opinion, that they ought to be sweet- 
ened by such wholesome, pure, and fresh streams as are contin- 
ually passing into them. 

The Plebeian next objects to the Old Whig's calculation 
of the probable extinction of two Titles, taking one year with 
another. By the calculation generally received, says this Au- 
thor, I suppose he means the list published by way of prelude 
to this project. Whereas the Old Whig could not take that 




992 

Brt for hn citoifctkmi Ink 
IvKi, and frm Urn natan of Om 
Tkia objeetion wOl uuMlktalj 
foUaoy of the Pi.Diuii't aigUMal Sb 
number of eztinelioBe wooU beppen mmoag tibm Witfkb Liri^ | 
wete their mimbert aettled all84^ than h^nwmad mthtMf j 
when thej were only 09, 104| 149^ 153, 162, or 16& At iii^ 
nte of otlealating, the PtsncuM will bie rare of guni« lb ' 
point, end afirma Tery troly that the artinetioM fay a j^ 
medioiA amonnt to no mom than a Poor and a half fa eM^ 
year. But I i^vpeal to honeit Mr. WmaATmJ^ who waaanw 
looked upon aa a party-writeri whether my oaleolation vl 
not appear very just, if examined by bia golden mlOy and iAm 
oarioofl operations of arithmetiok, which are to be met with it 
his works ; especially when the Bill, as it evidently tends to md- 
tiplj extinctions, bj preventing the Peerage from mnning into 
collateral lines, or descending to females, will more than answer 
my computation, if I should hare the misfortune to disagrsa 
with the Plebeian about some very minute fraction of a Lord, 
that might happen in the space of 1 16 years. As for those con- 
tingent vacancies which may be made by the edge of the Law, 
our Author regards the uncertainty of them aa a yery nnoom- 
fortable prospect to the candidates for Patrician honours, since 
they may have time enough to try all their patience, if they live 
in hopes of such an expedient for their promotion. The asoer- 
taiuing of this point is indeed what I am not equal to, and must 
therefore leave it to the masters of political calculation. Bat 
our Author is afraid, that if such lucky opportunities of extinc- 
tion should happen, Lords may still sit with their heads on, un- 
less a seasonable increase may be made to them in such critical 
junctures. This, I must confess, is to me one very great reason 

« The well-known ArithmetioiaiL 
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■ for the alteration proposed ; being fully of opinion with the Old 
t Whig, as expressed in the following words, " Is this inconven- 
t ience better prevented in a House of Peers on the bottom it now 
stands ? Can any who has been a good Minister be secure, if 
the Crown should add a sufficient number of his enemies to 
those who sit in judgment upon him ? Or is a bad Minister in 
any danger, when he may be sheltered by the addition of a suffi- 
cient number of his friends ?" The Plebeian's answer to this 
passage is highly satisfactory : In either of these cases, says he, 
the utmost iniquity must be supposed in the Crown, which I 
must confess I cannot bring myself to do, and therefore my ar- 
gument remains . entire. I very much approve of the Author's 
dutiful and submissive behaviour to the Crown, which puts one 
in mind of the worthy Alderman, who, upon hearing a Member 
of the Common Council call the Emperor Nero, a Monster of 
Cruelty, told him, he ought not to speak disrespectfully of a 
crowned head. But if the Author will only go such lengths 
with me, as to allow there ever has been a bad Sovereign, or not 
to shock him with such a supposition, that there ever has been a 
wicked Ministry, and that it is not utterly impossible but there 
may be such in times to come, my argument stands entire. God 
be thanked, we are now blessed with a good King, and with the 
prospect of such for our days, but cannot answer for those who 
are yet unborn, since they will still be men, and therefore liable 
to imperfection. 

The Plebeian was hard-set by the answer of the Old Whig 
to his arguments. That the Limitation of the number of the Lords 
would run the Constitution into an Aristocracy, and has there- 
fore very prudently shuffled the consideration of that point under 
another head, where he forgets the Old Whig's reply to what 
was urged against his opinion in that case, so that he has visibly 
given up the point which was most material in his first Plebeian. 
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The Old Whig's remark therefore stil} stands out againet him 
unanswered, and plainly tarns his own ill consequence upon him, 
b}' shewing there is a visible tendency to an Aristocracy as the 
Constitution now stands, which would be taken awaj by the al- 
teration proposed. But it is ungenerous to insult a baiBed ad- 
versary ; I shall therefore proceed to the next particular in dis- 
pute. 

The Old Whig affirms, that the Power of giving money and 
raising taxes is confined to the body of the Commons, and that 
all the privileges together of the Lords are not equal to that One 
of commanding the Purse of the community. The Plebeian 
allows the consequence, but cavib at the position, ^wbich is a re- 
ceived maxim among the Commons of England, the Doctrine of 
the House of Commons in particular, and established by the 
practice of every Parliament in the memory of man. Let us 
now see what the Plebeian afl&rms in contradiction to it, and bv 
the way observe whether he personates bis part well, and speaks 
the language of one who writes himself a Member of the House 
of Commons. The Author asserts, That whether a Money-bill 
may not originally take its rise in the House of Lords, is a point 
never yet clearly given up by their Lordships, if he is not very 
much misinformed. This point, if I am not very much misin- 
formed, was never claimed by the House of Lords, and has not 
a single precedent in the practice of that body in the Legisla- 
ture. He afterwards asserts that the Commons have no more 
power over their fellow subjects estates than the Lords. Is not 
the power of granting a supply, fixing the quantum of that sup- 
ply, appropriating every part of it to particular uses, and settling 
tlie Ways and Means for raising it ; is not this power over their 
fellow-subjects estates much greater than that of the Lords, who 
can neither add to, diminish, nor alter any one of these particu- 
lars ? And if the power of the Commons extends itself to all 
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these points, how can the Author farther affirm, that all which is 
peculiar to the Commons in this matter is, that they have hith- 
erto been allowed to chuse what tax they judged easiest for the 
people ! But what shadow of reason is there for him to proceed 
in asserting, that every day's experience shews us, that if the 
Lords differ in opinion from the Commons, their Power is at an 
end ; since, on the contrary, experience shews us, that whenever 
the Lords have pretended to such a power, they have always 
been over-ruled by the Commons I Our Author tells us, the 
concurrence of the Lords is as necessary to a Money-bill as to 
any other Bill. That is not denied ; but he must allow that the 
Lords concurrence to a Money-bill is not of the same nature 
with their concurrence to any other Bill, which they may un- 
doubtedly change, amend, and return, upon the hands of the 
House of Commons, for their concurrence in such amendments 
as the Lords shall think proper. Besides, to shew the Plebeian 
how much the purse of the community is at the command of the 
Commons, let him consider the case of a vote of credit, which 
is transacted wholly between the Sovereign and the Lower House. 
To this we may add, that the Sovereign himself, in his Speeches 
to Parliament, applies that part which relates to money to the 
House of Commons, distinct from that of the Lords ; by which 
method it is plain the Crown supposes those privileges are vested 
in the House of Commons, to which every Member of that House 
has always pretended, except the present Author. 

The Plebeian in the next paragraph makes use of a very 
sure and wise method of confounding his antagonist, by putting 
his own sense upon a passage in that Author's pamphlet. The 
Old Whig represents how dangerous it would be to our consti- 
tution, if the Crown, which is already possessed of a certain 
means to over-rule one branch of the Legislature, should ever be 
able to influence the Elections of a House of Commons, so «8 to 
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gain one to its mearores ; in which case, if liberty ' 
gered in the Lower House, it conld not make a stand in the 
other. The Plebeian perverts this meaning after the following 
manner ; This Author, says he, assures us, that the Crown has 
Power enough to gain a House of Commons of what complexion 
it pleases ; and, after puzsling himself in his own Toluntaiy hlim- 
der, is displeased with the Old Whig for not proposing to cure an 
inconvenience which he never affirmed to be in the House of 
Commons, as well as that which he proves to be in the House of 
Lords ; so that he would have had him quit the atibjeot whidi 
he had undertaken, to speak of one which he had nothing to do 
with. But supposing the Plebeian had rightly stated the sense 
of the Author, the inconvenience in the House of Lords is that 
wliicli is woven into its very Constitution, and therefore at all 
times exposes us to its ill consequences ; whereas what the Ple- 
beian suggests with regard to the House of Commons is only ex 
trinsic, and accidental to that body, if it ever happens in it. 

It is not probable that this dispute between the Plebeias 
and the Old Whig will last many weeks j but, if there was time 
to discuss the whole point, I think it may be shown to a demon- 
stration, that the check of the Crown upon the House of Com- 
mons, which is the Power of Dissolution, is, by infinite degrees, 
a weaker check than that it has in the present Constitution upon 
the House of Lords, which is the power of adding to it what 
number, at what time, and for what purpose it pleases : nay, that 
the power of Dissolution is also in its nature a check upon the 
House of Lords, as it dissolves them in a Legislative capacity, 
and may break the most dangerous cabals against the Crown, 
which are such as may be formed between the leaders of the Two 
Houses. These two points, if drawn out into such considerations 
as naturally rise from them, would fully establish the necessity 
of three branches in a perfect Legislature, and demonstrate that 
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they should be so far separate and distinct from each other, as 
is essential to Legislative Bodies : Or, as the Old Whig has be- 
fore explained it, " If one part of the Legislature may any ways 
be invested with a power to force either of the other Two to 
concur with it, the Legislative Power is in reality, whatever it 
may pretend to, divided into no more than two branches." 

I have hitherto followed the Plebeian in his own method, by 
examining, First, his replies to the objections made by the Old 
Whig ; and come now to his Second general head, wherein he 
formally proposes to consider the argument as the Old Whig 
states it himself And here I was not a little surprized to find, 
that, instead of answering the several distinct arguments urged 
by that Author in defence of the bill, as drawn from the .nature 
of Government in general, from the British Constitution, from 
its effects on the Crown, on the House of Commons, on the whole 
body of the English Commonalty, and from the ill consequences 
it would remedy in the present Constitution ; the Plebeun con- 
tents himself with attacking but one single argument of his An- 
tagonist. Till the Plebeian shall have answered those other 
points, I shall take it for granted that he gives them up. Not 
to multiply words, I believe every Reader will allow me that an 
Author is not to be much regarded, who writes professedly in 
answer to a discourse which proceeds on many arguments, when 
he singles out that argument only which he thinks is the weakest ; 
especially when he fails in his answer even to that single argu- 
ment. A famous French Author compares the imaginary tri- 
umphs of such a kind of disputant, whom he was then dealing 
with, to those of Claudius, which, instead of being represented 
by the strong towns he had taken, and the armies he had defeated, 
were testified to the people of Borne, by a present of cockle shells 
that he had gathered up on the ^a-shore. 

But to coma to the matter before us. The Old Whig, after 
VOL. hi. — 15 
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haying oonudered it in Bevertl Tiews, examines it with regud If 
the whole hulk of the British Commons. Under this head ha 
has the following words : ^ But the great point, and which on^ 
to carry the chief weight with qb in this oassj is, that the alteia- 
tionB now proposed will give sooh a mighty power to the balk of 
the English OommonSy as can be noTer coanterbalanoed by the 
body of the Nobility." Now, what the Old Whig here nDi 
the Great Point with regard to the Commonalty of England, the 
Plebeian insinoates he calls the Great Point with regard to die 
whole controversy, and descants upon it acoordinglj. Whereu 
it is CYident the Author insists upon many points as great as this 
in other views of the question. The Old Whig affirms, that the 
Commonalty has infinitely more wealth than the Nobility, which 
was the proper consideration of this place. The Plebeian re- 
turns for answer, that the Commonaltj is indeed much richer 
than the Nobility, but that the House of Commons is not so 
rich ; which was not the proper consideration of this place. It 
is impossible for a disputant to lose the cause, who is a master 
of such distinctions. I remember I was once present at an 
University Disputation, which was managed on the one side bv 
a notable Peripatctick. The question which he defended in the 
negative was, Whether comets are above the moon ? The Soph- 
iater, being pressed very hard by the force of demonstration, very 
gravely extricated himself out of it by the following distiuction. 
Comets, said he, are two-fold. Supra-lunar and Sub-lunar. That 
Supra-lunar Comets are above the Moon I do allow ; but that 
Sub-lunar Comets are above the Moon I utterly deny. And it 
is of this latter kind of Comets that the Question is to be under- 
stood. 

The fallacy of the Plebeian's answer being thus far discover- 
ed, all that he further adds in his own way of arguing will bo 
easily confuted by unraveling the matter which he has very arti- 
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ficially perplexed. The Old Whig supposes that erery Lord 
in the Legislature, taken one with another, may be worth 5000/. 
a year, in which, for argument's sake, every one knows his con- 
cession has been vastly too liberaL The Plebeian values every 
Member of the House of Commons at 800/. per annum one with 
another, in which it is plain he has been exceeding scanty. Nay, 
many are of opinion, that upon casting up the whole sum of pro- 
perty that now resides in the House of Lords, it would not ex- 
ceed that which is in the House of CommoDS. If this particular 
approaches to the truth, all arguments of a superior Power arising 
from its greater property fall to the ground of themselves, as be- 
ing raised on a false foundation. To which I must further add, 
that if this increasing Power still continues in the Crown, the 
Property of the House of Peers will indisputably surmount that 
of the House of Commons ; and that, on the contrary, if the Bill 
passes, it visibly tends to prevent the impoverishment of the 
House of Commons in point of property, and to fill it with men 
of such estates as in a few years will be more than a counter- 
balance to the House of Lords, even under this vi^w. 

But, further to shew the weakness of the Plebeian's reason- 
ings upon this head, I will allow that the House of Lords enjoy 
at present, and may still continue to enjoy, a greater share of 
property than the House of Commons. But notwithstanding 
this concession, to which the nature of the thing does not oblige 
me, it is still evident that the immense property which subsists 
in the bulk of the English Commons will render their Kepre- 
scntatives more powerful than the Body of the Lords. This will 
plainly appear from considering the very nature of Representa- 
tives ; from those junctures which can possibly give them an oc- 
casion of exerting their Power ; and from matter of fact. 

It is implied in the very nature of Representatives, that they 
are backed with the Power of those whom they represent ; «• 
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. ibo demandi of a Plenipotentiiiyy let his penonal wmlth « 
power beiu litde u you pleue, have the Mine weighi with thai 
u if tliey were made bj the Penon of his prinrnpeL I will b^ 
leave to borrow from the Plbbbiah an exam|ile of the Bank d 
England, whioh^ aa he makes nae of it, haa no manner of anakgr 
with the subjeot of the dispute. Is not the whole flock of tibil 
numerous Oommunitj under the guidance of a few Biieetofs? 
And will any one say, that these Directors fanTe no other iaia> 
enoe on the publiok, £han what arises to them from the disre 
which they personally enjoy in that stock f The Anther ugH 
that the Peers are principals, which in reality ia the reason why 
their Power is not to be apprehended in opposition to that of the 
GommoDB : whereas, were they only Bepresentativea of a Body 
immensely rich and numerous, they would, beside their own per- 
sonal Property, have such a support as would make them truly 
formidable. The whole Commons of England are the Principals 
on one side, as the Lords are the Principals on the other ; and 
which of these Principals are armed with most Power and 
Property ? 

To consider in the next place those junctures that can pos- 
sibly give them an occasion of exerting their power. It is on 
both sides supposed to be in such cases as will affect the rights 
of the English Commonalty, in which case every Commoner of 
England is as much concerned as any of their Representatives. 
Thus if four London Citizens, to make the case exactly parallel, 
were deputed to maintain the rights of their Principals, as Citi- 
zens, who can imagine that they would not be supported by the 
whole Power and Property of the City, and not be too hard for 
any two or three great men, who had ten times their personal 
estates ? Now as the Plebeian^s supposition reduces things to 
the last extremity, it can only take place in a rupture, which is 
never likely to happen. And in that case, as these two great 
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bodies must act separately, there is no room for considering how 
far the Concurrence of the House of Lords is necessary in a 
MoDey-billy whiqh entirely takes away the Author's reasoning in 
page 321. 

But matters of fact are the best arguments, ^e both agree 
that Power arises out of Property ; and the Author himself has 
given an instance of the Power of the House of Commons in 
having been able to effect the ruin of the Monarchy and Peerage. 
Whence had the Commons this Power, but from being supported 
by their Principals ? 

The Plebeian thinks he strengthens his point, by adding 
that the Lords are a fixed Body. To this I might reply, that 
the Principals of the House of Commons are as fixed a Body as 
the Lords ; and therefore, however their Representatives may 
vary, they will continue intent, from age to age, to assert and 
vindicate their peculiar rights and privileges, unless we can be- 
lieve that any body of men will act against those two strong 
motii^s of self-interest and self-preservation. I might further 
venture to say, that men of the greatest wealth and weight in the 
House of Commons are almost as sure of a seat there, as if it 
came to them by inheritance. But supposing the House of 
Lords never so much fixed, and so manageable by two or three 
great men (for which very reason additions are very often made 
to them, which the alteration would prevent), we have seen that 
their United Power, if their number is limited, can never be a 
match for that of the House of Commons, supposing still such a 
rupture as the Plebeian all along imagines, in which each body 
is to act separately for itself. 

The Author, in the remaining part of his pamphlet, appears 
like every Writer that is driven out of all his holds. He endea- 
vours to set the Crown, and the whole body of Peers, upon his 
adversary; accoBeshim in effect of Scandalum Magnatum; nay, 
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and gives very broad intimations that he ought to be indicted 
for High-Treason. 

I should not have given myself, or the publick, all this trou- 
ble, had I not been so peremptorily called to it bj the last Ple- 
beian. I do assure him, my silence hitherto was not the effect 
of old age, as it has made me slow, but to tell him the truth, u 
it has made me a little testy, and consequently impatient of con- 
tradiction, when I find myself in the right. I must own, how- 
ever, that the writer of the Plebeian has made the most of a 
weak cause, and do believe that a good one would shine in his 
hands ; for which reason I shall advise him, as a friend, if be 
goes on in his new vocation,' to take care that he be as happy in 
the choice of his subject, as he is in the talents of a Pamphleteer. 

*,,e* The Author of a Pamphlet, intituled, "Six Questions, stated and 
answered, upon which the whole force of the Arguments for and a^ain^t 
the Peerage Bill depends, printed for J. Roberts, 1719, 8vo., sets out thr.g; 
••It is my opinion thaf much darkness and perplexity have been intro- 
duced into the question now in agitation, by words and thin^rs, verv 
foreign to a matter which touclies only the peculiar c<institution of Gov- 
ernment, in which w^o of this nation are concerned. If we strip the de- 
bate of such words as PAXRiaAN and Plebeian, which do not at all answer 
to L<.)RDs and Commons joined with u Kino in all Acts of Legislation: If 
we leave off talking of the nature of Aristocracies and Democracies, which 
only amuse and distract the mind of the enquirer : If we take out of the 
question all allusions to the Ephoki of the Zacedcejnonians, as distant in 
their condition from the state of our Pekrs, as in the situation of their 
country; all stories of the Tsohles of Denmark, or of the Power of oar 
Barons in times of old, which has no relation to the Power of the Peers 
of Great Britain, in the condition in which this Bill leaves tliein, sur- 
rounded with a World of rich and free Commoners: I say, if these and 
the like words and things be quite removed, and the consideration of Men 
confined to a few points which ought, and which must., determine tlie 
equity or iniquity, the wisdom or weakness, of the sdieme now before 
the Parliament, wo might hope that Gentlemen might, on both sides, be 
more clear, and less perjjlexed, in their sentiments than they yet seem 
to be." 

* This certainly looks as if Addison had recognized his opponent. — O. 
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No. IV. MONDAY, APRIL 6, 1719. 

/ 
ComiDBSATTOMS VTOV THX EKPOBTB ABOUT THB PKSBAOX, CONTIKUKD; IN PABTIClTUkB, 
WITH EKLATION TO THB 8C0TB NOBILITT. Wim BKlf ARKB OM THB PATBIOIAK, KO. IL 
AHD THB OLD WHIG, VO. IL BY A MSMBBB OP THB HOUBB OP OOMMOITB. 



-Qnorum melior sententia mentt 



— Pelago Danaam iDBidias, suspectaque donrn 
Pnedpitare Jubent"— Via*. JEs. ii. 85. 

The rert, of sounder mind, 

The fiital present to the flames designed, 
Or to the watery deep.— Dbyden. 

TuE Plebeian has been obliged to object to the Old Whig, one of the 
Infirmities of Age^ viz. Sloumess ; and he must now take notice of another, 
though he does it with great reluctance, that is, want of Memory ; for the 
old Oenthman seems to have forgot, that at his first appearance he pro- 
mised the public a particular Treatise on the subject of the Prerage, as it 
relates to Scotland^ p. 804. 

There is at present very little probability that ho will be so good as 
his word, and therefore 1 shall not delay any longer publishing something 
that is come to my hands on that head, which in my opinion may be of 
use in this controversy. Indeed, I am informed, that it has already been 
] produced in a weekly pamphlet, which very few people, I fear, ever read, 
called The Honest Gentleman ; and therefore I hope at least to be excused 
in making it more public, and in using this worthy person as an ally in 
this quarrel, since I have so strong a confederacy against me. What 1 am 
speaking of^ is a Ijefter from a Nobleman of Scotland to a Gentleman of 
Knglan«l. When I mention a Scotish Nobleman, I would not have it un- 
derstood to be one of the Elecfy but one of the Outcasts ; and as the case 
of those unfortunate persons will be, if possible, more abject and deplora- 
ble than that of the Commons of England, it is not strange that the Vim- 
BDAN should endeavour to do them what service he can. 
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THE LRTKR IS AS FOLLOWS. 

"Sm, 

If the pleasure of doing good be indeed its own reward, yon will 
easily excuse the trouble of this letter. Nothing is so talkatiTe as misfor- 
tune : But they surely may be allowed to speak for themselTes^ who, as 
they find to their great surprize, have none to speak for them. 

" I was bom a Peer of Scotland, formerly a character of some import- 
ance, but at present ([ am afraid) degenerating into so little significancy, 
that perhaps this is the last time there will be any repatation to me in 
owning iL 

" Every one that is acquainted with our history sees Tery well hov 
much we gained, and what we lost, by the Union. We lost our Se- 
nate and our Senators ; we lost tlie service of many of our great men, and 
they eeem to have lost I know not what But yet it might be re- 
membered by your free and generous nation, that when we resigned our- 
selves to that Union, we intended at least to have retained the rights of 
nion and subject^i, without the least suspicion of any encroachments upon 
us, which you have ever so bravely rejected from yourselves. And even 
at this Union, there wore some articles agreed to, which seom to make for 
our country, nnd wliioh it would bo very ])roper for the J'arty iu the pn?- 
t^eiit (hvsign to consult; and if after tl)at they can delil>eralol v irive us up, 
th.'V nieiit all the reproaches that the injuries of a betrayed ruined people 
can extort from them. We justly call ourselves a ruined people : for if.it 
I'l'i-rnt we arc any thing short of it, wluit may we not expect from those, 
if iiny puch there are, who shall dare to assume a Power which we nevt-r 
j^avo them ; and that not to be used for our advantage, but to the injurv 
of th'j nation they represent, and the Peerage of which they are part? It 
is Certain, a principle that can at any time prevail above the Love of one's 
country, may engage them at some time or other in any designs, to the 
Very «'xlinction of it. 

".Next to the pleasure that flows from the conscious innocence of an 
li'Miest heart and a good meaning, the art of disguising and palliating a 
bad one gives tlie greatest, though the fakest satisfaction. Thus I have 
heard it has been alledged by some who have been too advantageously 
onga'^ed on one side of the question, that there is a very ingenious distinc- 
tion to be made between absolutely violating such and such articles, and 
a commodious deviation from them, for certain reasons; though a plain 
man would not immediately find out the real ditrerence. 

" I have read in v*ry old bi)oks, that Justice was once the end of 
Power, and that the (}reat were such as were meritorious and useful. 
But if this Bill should yuss, it would seem that those errors are to be ex- 
ploded by this Bill; and yet many of the most ancient families among us 
believe, that they and their descendants are thereby to be made unhappy 
and uneaay to themselves, and useless to their country. They think the 
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title of a Lord is the most insignificant part of his character ; but when it 
is worn to adorn the merit and services of a truly great Man, it exposes 
Virtue in the most amiable light to universal emulation. — How irksome 
"will it be to many a great spirit to be thought a mere Lord, to reflect on 
the worth of his great ancestors, and to inherit only their title ; to have 
every talent of being useful, but the Power; to hear his fathers called 
good, and great, and wise, and himself his Lordship! — May we not expect 
that if great men should find themselves thus managed out of their birth- 
rights, they will not easily resign themselves to a life of indolence and su- 
pineness, but still hope that some occasion or other may court them to ac- 
tion elsewhere f God forbid it should be against that country which sliall 
have so injuriously rendered them supernumerary to its happiness, and 
which would then perhaps too late find them fatal to it 

"In such case they will, no doubt, pretend in their justification, that 
by having been thus divested of their birth-right^ in representing them- 
selves, or the right at least of electing their Representatives, that they ap- 
prehended they were implicitly disclaimed by the Government, and re- 
duced to the condition of outlaws, and thereby discharged from the obli- 
gations and laws of society. 

" But as the injuries, which we fear may be done us by this Bill, do 
not so nearly affect you, I might give several reasons, why as Englishmen 
you should reject it ; and shew yon, that at the same time that it will be 
the greatest discouragement to the merit of the Commonalty, it may end 
in equal dishonour to the Peerage. 

"As to the Commonalty, it is apparent that almost every great Genius 
has for a long time been produced among them, and all the posts of service 
kave been filled by such who were born Commoners, while the offices of 
mere favour and show have been supplied from elsewhere. The reason of 
this is evident A Conunoner finds a great deal of merit iiecessar^^ to his 
character, as an Equivalent for the want of Quality ; while the young 
Lord, infinitely satisfied with the adulations of his creatures and depen- 
dants, with ease believes what is their interest to tell him, and so aims no 
higher. But^ should this Bill pass, a Commoner will have as little incite- 
ment to great actions as a Peer, and be as far below the possibility of ris- 
ing, as a Lord is often above it 

" As to the Peerage, if we look into their assembly, and compare the 
^any that sit there by right of descent^ with the characters of those who 
were first created to those honours, and consider the modern education by 
which they are usually formed to their future greatness, how much loose- 
ness, flattery, and false politeness, they affect from their first entrance into 
life ; we shall be able to form some notion of what sort of Geniuses that 
assembly will be composed twenty years hence, in case this Bill 'should 
pass, which ia ever to be our supreme court of Judicature, but will be in- 
capable of reoeiTing into it even the most oonspiouous merit of the age : I 
rot. III. — 15* 
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fancy it will Terr little resemble the body of ancient Barons of this KiD|«- 
lUiiii. \k-h<>9e actions supply such an illustrious part of our bidtory. Od tLe 
couirurv, >* e may expect, that as they have before been Toted ntfUtt, 
tiioy will be in tlunger of being really so; and if that is ever the ca^e, 
thouirh now and then a family should be extinct, and thereby an obstAcIe 
lo virtuou* actions be removed, it will be in vnin to endeavour to retrieTe 
their Honour, by thinking to supply the extinction with a man of worth 
and merit, who will not be over fond of making one in so indifferent an 
njk«cuib]y. :m> that this project, which pretenda to do so much for the 
honvMir of the House, may prove as injurious to it^ as to every one that ii 
oxcludivl from it. 

'* A Commouor should not too carelessly reply to this objection. That 
the nioro iu*iLrnitioant that House appears, the greater weight is in the 
lvcpro#t»ntativo3 of the people ; for the Commons are the guardians of th« 
Constitution in iroucral, as well as the private rights of their Electors in 
l^artioular: lvsi«h'sS it docs not seem upon just reflection so expedient, 
tlijit x\\:i' Cowrt, wliioli is tlie dernier retort of Justice, should ever be filled 
with suvh JudjTt^ as they mij^ht despair or disdain to apply to for relief 

H'.n, in luw, if publio jiL-lioo is as oblitratory as private; if what is sO 
iuiv.r. ;;< to o;ir Country may be as fatal to yours; if such a Hill wuul.l 
botln' u'loat'St provooaiion to disaticotion und uneasiness to a powt:rfiil 
b.-vly auv-uiT i:>. and iho irroat<'st disot)\irttgcinent lo merit both to you and 
\i>; if it would jroNo {■njudioial to the reputation of the Peerniro, though 
n.'t -o th. ir ]»o\v,»r. \vhi«.h i> woj>t of all, for at the same time itwouiri Idv 
\\\r t\>;n;vl.»ti.»!i <( a most \vrct«'liod Aristocracy; if the notions of Faith 
aud ll«'!:iM:r arc in't ^ blilvralt d ; if tlie most solemn cngaj^cnients are anv 
nh«i\- ih.iii \v.«rd> ; if \vc oii^'lit nut to violate the Riirhts of Nations for 
m.rc I ri\!iti'c.'n\onit'MCr ; this Bill will be rejected with the detestation 
w itii wiiioli all tnic Ih'itoiis will treat every ineroachnient on the riirhts of 
maiikiiid, I'f tl'cir lcllo\v-.-ul«jov.'ts. I a:n, Sir, itc." 

I euniio* l»r.: tliink l!iat what this Noble Briton has here said on the 
IM-oj-v^al A»r tuniintr sixteen Scottish elective Peers into twentv-tive here- 
ditary *»iirs. tt» the rxolu>ion tf all the rest of their principals, ^^u^t make 
trrt a'. impr«'.~sio:i \ip<»n every oiw that thoroughly considers it. 1 have not 
Vtt troubled tlu' pubhck, tliron^rh..ut the whole course of this affair, with 
my thoughts on this point. Tor my i>ai t, 1 am so far from being of opin- 
ion that this pt-'CifrioH.^ .sifffofi-.-n o[ ihoScuich Peers is an A\'il in the Bo<.h' 
of the l!oiiM> of l.ord-itliMt waiit< <<> be remedied, that it seems to m..- lo 
h*i i\ \,ivy r'orlu.taff iur<'>i>n.s'n,i.'r, find thr hfst r(in>;l,i that can be firorifi-d 
for the 111 tU<(t b'^th tJic J.on^Jt and d^uunous co>nj}Iain of'. Indeed, if Jlio 
Lonifl can be salistied with nothiuLr los than bein^; made abxol at. I if Inde- 
pendent, which, as it has been plainly shewn, is entirely destroying the 
Constitution ; I must confc-s this will not answer their purjKise: but if it 
be reasonable they should be imder some influence oi tlie Crown, as th© 
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othor branch of the Legislature is, and, however, may be desirous that 
their dignity be not debased, nor their weight diminished by the frequent 
additions of Peers, which the necessities of atfairs may require to be made 
to their Body ; is it not in this case a desirable eircumttance^ that the 
Crown can change once in three or four, or a few yeare more at farthest, 
no many of their Meuibers, as may answer the intentions of the Govern- 
ment, and not add to their number? And in like manner, if the Commons 
are apprehensive that the frequent draughts out of their Bod}-, to make 
an over-balance in the House of Peers, are detrimental to their power, in 
point of property, by taking so many considerable estates from them ; are 
they to be instrumental in changing that precarious situation of so many 
Members of the Upper House, as leaves it in the power of the crown to 
make such alterations in that House, from time to time, as the Crown may 
think expedient without taking one Member from the Commons ? 

Besides, there is a reason of another nature why the Commons, in my 
Judgment, ought to rest very well satisfied that the Crown has this Power 
over so many Members of the other House ; because it is ju»t the same 
kind of Power as the Crown has over the Commons themselves. And in 
some circumstances this may prove even such a check upon the Crown as 
the Commons may reap advantage from, and prevent the putting such 
sudden periods to their Being, as have been known formerly. Nay, I very 
much suspect, that if the proposed alteration should be made, the effect of 
it would be very soon felt; and if so, I beg Gentlemen would consider 
with themselves, what reception they may in all probability meet with 
from the general Body of the Commons of England, immediately after 
their having given such Power to the House of Peers, as no one ever ven- 
tured to mention to their ancestors. How this matter is understood in the 
country, we hear from all parts already ; and this is indeed an Adoantage 
from the late ReeesB on the side of those who are against the Bill. 

But to return from this digression. How little soever what has been 
said may relish with some of those of another "body, I am speaking here 
a8 a Commoner of England ; as one that has no ambitious desire of being 
a Lordy but very great apprehensions of being a Vcusal. As#ie House of 
Lords now stand:*, there are several members of it in the same circum- 
stances with myself; what reason have I to consent to any thing that shall 
put any of them into a more independent state than I found them ? Is 
there any one of their Lordships that would not laugh at a proposal for 
making any numbers of the Commons hereditary^ who are now all clectivr^ 
though it might be done with the same justice as to their principals? 
Tlieir Lordships would all say, Thit is the Constitution of the Hmiw of 
Commons, and there «w- toill leave it. And has not this been the Constitu- 
tion of the House of Lords ever since the British nation was united? 

It is allowed thiit, according to the treaties between the two kingdoms, 
confirmed by the most solemn Acts of Parliament^ lb.\A \jk V.wi^. ^x^ >C^«x!l 
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i^ny they, other thing* were promieed, without wkieh they would wnr 
haw consented to the Union. For my part^ I hare ma bad an ofuaioB ti 
orni tradition in PolUicka, cm in JUtUi^on; and therefore nothing of tkit 
kiiul cun weigh at all with me. Bat sappoeing that there is eoine iaeoa- 
v<Mii(.'iu-e, in tlie present situation of the Peemge^ to the Honae of Lordi; 
tliai tUlUculties may happen in relation to the seata of aome Ifoblemea 
uiii oiliest them ; ar« not those difficolties arisen entirely from themsdrcsl 
Ami i> it not an odd compliment to the Commons^ that if the Lords /W a 
ilivrn in their feft, thejf thfluld duirt Ikt Comnwnt to iakt it <mt^ to ymt U 
into their cwnt Surely they will never be brought to do thia; mudh Imi 
to eudangor their utter ruin, for the convenieaee of another body of me^ 

Whilst I am writing this, the Oli> Whxo^ Kumber IL ia come to oiy 
haiwl:*. 1 really thought he had been departed; and whether it be himitdr 
or liif OhoMt that walki, I am not thoroughly satisfied. 

The fii-st Old Wiito, I mast confess, had stated his aigument* and wm 
goin<:^ on very regularly, if he had not been disturbed in lys progress; 
but tliis grcond is as inconsistent as possible. In the first paragraph of ths 
pvrforninnce before me, he treats the Plebeian as a Grub Mtreet-wnUt; 
l)ut in tho last, nnd «everal other laragraphs, as a very able nhrewd ftllott 

/•s to lii>* remarks ou the Plebeian, Numb. II. he owns hiruself, "Tliat 
ho aa-i very unwillinir to have boon concerned any farther iu the dijspute, 
Mi.l 7iothinf/ could ha V 'tngaffcdhiiu to have ffiven hvanelf or the publick any 
111' f irouh/r, had ho not been so pf;rernptorily called to it by the la<t 

TlJ liKT.W. 

I>ut as lo what that Plebeiax calls ui>od him for, which was to make 
t'.oo.l wliut lie h:ul .ns-eited in relation lo his Maje^iy't Concrseion, he d*»o» 
n(»t siiy one word about it. Indeed in his MoUo he hints at it, and a Ftllowi 
X^i.V/'/rfr «»f thU Author hns t^poken out something more plainly on this 
Ku' H-.t. Upon the whole, it is \i}ry ext; aordinary. Here is at present the 
;.:...t('<t favour or bounty, call it which you will, offered to the Commons, 
l!i.l tvi*r WAS known, and the like it h probable will never be made to 
tii.r.i i\'j,t\\\\ ; and yet I do not know how it liap|»0os, they are so blind, or 
.-o |.t.rverso, 4liat th« y will n<.t &eo what is so prtHlit^ivits/y for thdr good ; 
7isy, Olio can liardly tell how to jret them into it bti any meane vhatcv<r. The 
IVaiukian says, " It ia an aifront of the hiirhest nature to the CYown, and 
ii j«Hy kind of rel)elli(»n to refuse this offer." And tho Old Whig seems 
'o lo of opinitju, that they deserve io have their ears boxed/or it. As to 
th«.' vest of his Motto, Kil ultra quaro Plebeius.** But whether this prcject 
V, M^ ehiffl}' intended for the benefit of the Commons, I leave every one 
to jiid;:e from both these Authors, one of which plainly discovery "That 
ho has a prodigious concern for innocent Ministers^ and trembles for what 

• Horace, 2 Sat, 11. ISS. 

—My qne.Mlons I rt>straln, 

A niesD PixBEiAjr burn.'* Duvooxb. 
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may happen to tbem from Kings who are yet unborn." But the Patriciaw 
has two paragraphs, which I shall transcribe without any Commentary. 
"The general clamour, Ac as if the design of limiting the Number oi 
Peers, and restraining the Prerogative of the Crown, was at first projected 
with a view of insulting the Prince of Wales, who by this proceeding will 
he debai-red the liberty of creating Peers as his predecessors have done, is 
so low a reflection on the present Ministry, that I should not have regarded 
it, but that I find it a popular one. 

" In shorty we never know into whose hands the reins of Government 
may devolve. It therefore behoves us to secure our privileges, that we 
may not fall the victims of any aspiring Prince's enraged dispositions." 

But to return to the Old Whig. I confess^ I am uncapable to answer 
what he calls his Remarks, or his Objections. When I talked to him last, 
it was, as to the Commons, upon a foot as he had stated it himself. That 
the Crown could have a House of Commons of what complexion it pleased ; 
which are his own words. As to the Lords, That they had a very con- 
sidenible property of one million a hundred and seventy-five thousand 
pounds per annum : But now he says all that was only % Jest. And as 
to the Commons, the Crown has no power at all over them; and as for 
the Lords, he pleads poverty in their behalf. And he behaves in the same 
evasive contradictory manner, on every other point in dispute between 
us. But what is worst of all, he very frequently, for want of any the 
least shadow of an argument, has recourse to telling old stories^ as if they 
were things that happened but yesterday ; which, I confess, is another of 
tiie defects of age. And if he will not continue to be testy^ I shall admonish 
him, that he has eoery tohere proved himself Old but no where a Wuio. 
As to what he seems to insinuate in relation to what is said in the second 
Plebeian concerning the Ephoriy the Plebeian can maintain it by the best 
authority. Crags is the man I have all along depended upon on this head, 
and he says, they lei the most abandoned dissolute lives ; and certainly he 
ought to know. His words are these, Quamvis ipsi Ephori viverent indul- 
gent ius et dissolutius; p. 78. 

The rest of this paragraph is very mean ; and this Author's menaces 
in this place are as vain, as his compassion in another part of his pamphlet 
is insolent 

I shall take notice but of one thing more in this pamphlet, which is 
the last paragraph, in theae words : 

'* I must own, however, that the Writer of the Plebklan has made the 
bi'st of a weak cause ; and do believe, that a good one would shine in his 
hands ; for which reason I shall advise him as a friend, if he goes on in 
his new vocation, to take care that he be as happy in the choice of his 
subject, as he is in the talents of a Pamphleteer." 

Authors in these cases are named upon suspicion ; and if it is right at 
to the Old Whxo, I leaye the world to judge of this eauss by comparison 
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of Ibin prr/^rmane* to hU aihfr VTtUb^ffM. And I ahdl day no moi^ of 
wbiiT la wril. tn tJipjMifi of Vafttilaf/*^ but end ibt* puper, by ftriog tverj 
fi^* lii'ttoar \vitii tliwt iH*lik^ cxliortntion of tki? Tf&gediau : 

Rprrkctiklipr^ O my Ttiejuh^ tha Jjlwa, Ui« Bl^ta^ 

Th«> ij^tii^n^iiiN Plan of Poti'cr^ (li.<!i<i.t<f'rj dn-Kn 

Frmmj Aiffl to Ago tfj jftot T*yuo^n*4 rmv f^thei% 

(Bo 6»t\y bi^tigbt, tb* pr^M c*f sn niucb I$)u«id.) 

O tut JE CK^ri^r perlAti Ln ^iinr h%M\n 1 

But {4miilf tzuumU tt la j^oiir Cbildr«D, — Km. A^uducj**^ Oite, 

POSTSCRIPT. 

1 Bxo pardon for givimi^ my Reftder thia irregular ta^juble, liaTuig 
omitted BEimctbUig of cnosQiititinoe in thU tilfiiir. It ia siiidj. tbiit by tht 
Bill, which i>*rha|* mftj be pi-Mpo*ed to th« Commoofi,* bh M*ji*stj- ia to 
bftve th<i naming of th*^ twentj-five heroditftrj' Scottish Peors ; tbot Ihcy 
are all to be nartitid b«foro Uie next s;e«^*^ioii : But tJiat if h sbould hjip|>£ii 
that an J of the grt^^enl alxte^ti jihouid iiot be of the nnmbcMjf Ibo^ OAmed 
by hia Maj<caty, In iuch tti^p tbe prtisf^iit. tempornry Peeifi nr^ trt remaTii, 
Lords of Parlidmeut ^o Ir-tni^ n.i? this Pfttiiarn^iit aub^i.^L*, dUil tlitnt benjdi- 
tary successors are during that term to be withheld from what, it is proba- 
ble, they may be more than a little desirous of viz, a seat in the House of 
Peers. If this is to be the case, I beg leave to ask these two questions : 
The first is, Whether any of those Lords, who at present are of the House 
of Peers, will continue to be very easy company, when they shall find 
themselves excluded at the end of this Parliament ? For that some of 
them are to be excluded seems to be indisputable, if what is mentioned 
above is a right state of the case ; for otherwise the sixteen might have 
been all declared hereditary, and his Majesty only left to add nine to the 
Scots, as he is six to the English. 

The next question I would ask, is. Whether it is not very natural to 
think, that those Scottish Peers who are to be the hereditary successors of 

♦ On Monday, April 6, 1719, the day on which the Fourth Plebkian was pahlfshed, thi 
Pebraob Bill was reported in the Hoase of Lords, and ordt-red for a third reading on the 
Hth ; but when that day arriveil, a noble Lord In a very hleh station observed, " That the 
Bill hatl made a great noise, raised strange apprehensdons ; and since the desdgn of it had been 
»o ml'^represented, and so misunderstood, that it was like to meet with great opptviitinn in the 
otlur House, ho thought It ailvisoable to let that matter lie still, till a more projx'r opportu- 
nity: " And thereupon the third reading of the said Bill was pat off to that day fortnight. 
The Bill, which was In consequence rtropt for that session, was revived in December follow- 
ing, when Steble again figured away on the suWect, us mav be seen In page 881 and seqq. 
Feveral also of the pamphlets relating to that affahr, printed during the preceding session 
■were revived, and new ones printed; aroone these were, ' 

1. " An account of the Conduct of the Ministry with relation to the Peerage Bill, In a 
Letter to a Friend in the Country." 

2. " Considerations on the Peerage Bill, addressed to the Whigs, by a Member of the 
Lower Ilonse." 

8. *' The Constitution explained ; in relation to the Independency of the House of Loids * 
with Reasons for strengthening that Branch of the Legislature moH liable to Abase : and an 
Answer to all the Objections made to the Dew-revived PMragv Bill" 
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the present elective ones, will not be very pressing to be put in possession f 
Should both these points be allowed, as I believe they roust, and likewise 
that the patrons of this project do not wish for uny thing so much as to be 
in the full enjoyment of this salutary scheme, then I will venture to affirm, 
tliat there is no one expedient to gratify the ardent desires of those gentle- 
men, to deliver them from the dUquietude of those that are in, and from 
the importunity of tliose that are to come in, but the DisBolutiun of this 
Parliament On the other hand ; if this Bill should not be offered to the 
}Iou!»e of Commons, or, if offered, should not pass, I leave every one to 
judge whether the present Sixteen Scottish Peers will not be very solicitous 
of sitting out the remainder of the septennial term, to wear off the impres- 
sions which it is to be feared such an attempt as is talked of may have 
made npon the minds of their electors. 

t+t This day is published •' The Occasional Paper, Vol IIL Numb. X Of Oenios.** 
Printed for Em. Matthews, J. Roberta, &o. where maj be had, the second edition of ^ The 
Occasional Paper, Vol III. Namb. IX. of Plays and Masqaoradea.'' St James's Poet, 
March 29, 1719. 
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IHTEODUCTOEY BBHABES, 

The biftUwy of thia work belonp rather to an edition of St^flle than to 
one of AddisoTi* For \h« prcMsnt purpose it will \m iufGuitrnt la bhv, that 
*Thp f.over* forma fl serieB of pnpersi^ beginniag Thtirsdny, Felx, 26^ ITIJJ- 
i^ and ending with the fortieth nnmber, Thursday, May 27, 1714. The 
first sketch of the character of the Lover is given in the Tatler rnder the 
name of Cynthio, and repeated in the Spectator under that of Sir Roger 
de Coverley. On resuming the subject Steele assumed the name of Mar- 
maduke Myrtle, Gent. The whole work was dedicated, in the eulc^stio 
style of the age, to Doctor Garth, author of the Dispensary. It was re- 
printed by Nichols in 1789. Addison contributed two papers^ and is sup- 
posed to have had a hand in several othera — G. 
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Magto ilia pUoent que plnrls emnntor. 

I HAVE lately been very much teased with the thought of 
Mrs. Anne Page, and the memory of those many cruelties which 
I suffered from that obdurate fair one. Mrs. Anne was, in 
a particular manner, very fond of china ware, against which I 
had, unfortunately, declared my aversion. I do not know but 
this was the first occasion of her coldness towards me, which 
makes me sick at the very sight of a china dish ever since. This 
is the best introduction I can make for my present discourse, 
which may serve to fill up a gap, till I am more at^ leisure to re- 
sume the thread of my amours. 

There are no inclinations in women which more surprise me, 
than their passions for chalk and china. The first of these mala- 
dies wears out in a little time ; but when a woman is visited with 
the second, it generally takes possession of her for life. China 
yesselfl are playthings for women of all ages. An old lady of 





THE LOVEE. t^<>* 1ft, 

fhiU be &a hmj iu ckanlng an iDdlan Mandarin, m lier 
id^daugbter is m dressing her baby. 
The oommou way of purcbasiug such trifles, if I ma3r belieTS 
mj feroak informers, la hy exDbangLDg aid suits of clothes for tbb 
ittle ware. The potters of China hate, it ^eems, their factors 
d this distance f who retail out their gereral manufaetures for cast 
^^otbes and superannuated garments. I have known an old p«t' 
^tiociat metamorphosed into a punch howl, and a pair of breeches 
to a tea pot^ For this reason, my friend TradewelJ in the city, 
alls his great room, that is nobly furnished out with china, hia 
wifc^s wardrobe. ' In jonder oomer, (says he,) are above twontj 
luits of elothes, and on that scrutoire above a hundred yardd of 
fiirbelowed silk. Yoa cannot imagine how, many night-gowns, 
stays, and mantuas, went to the raising of that pyramid. The 
worst of it is, (says he,) a suit of clothes is not suffered to last 
half its time, that it may be the more vendible ; so that in reali- 
ty, this is but a more dexterous way of picking the husband's 
pocket, who is often purchasing a great vase of china, when he 
fancies that he is buying a fine head, or k silk gown for his wife.' 
There is, likewise, another inconvenience in this female passion for 
china, namely, that it administers to them great matter of wrath 
and sorrow. How much anger and affliction are produced daily 
in the hearts of my dear country-women, by the breach of this 
frail furniture. Some of them pay half their servants' wages in 
china fragments, which their carelessness has produced. ' If 
thou hast a piece of earthenware, consider, (says Epictetus.) that 
it is a piece of earthen ware, and very easy and obnoxious to be 
broken : be not, therefore, so void of reason, as to be angry or 
grieved when this comes to pass.' In order, therefore, to ex- 
empt my fair readers from such additional and supernumerary 
calamities of life, I would advise them to forbear dealing in these 
perishable commodities, till snoh time as they are philosophers 
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enough to keep their temper at the fall of a tea-pot, or a china 
cup. I shall farther recommend to their serious consideration 
these three particulars : first, that all china ware is of a weak and 
transitory nature. Secondly, that the fashion of it is changeable : 
and thirdly, that it is of no use. And first of the first : the fra- 
gility of china is such as a reasonable being ought by no means to 
set its heart upon, though, at the same time, I am afraid I may 
complain with Seneca on the like occasion, that this very consider- 
ation recommends them to our choice, our luxury being grown so 
wanton, that this kind of treasure becomes the more valuable, the 
more easily we may be deprived o^ it, and that it receives a price 
from its brittleness. There is a kind of ostentation in wealth, 
which sets the possessors of it upon distinguishing themselves in 
those things where* it is hard for the poor to follow them. For this 
reason, I have often wondered that our ladies have not taken 
pleasure in egg-shells, especially in those which are curiously 
stained and streaked, and which are so very tender, that they re- 
quire the nicest hand to hold without breaking them. But, as 
if the brittleness of this ware were not sufficient to make it cost- 
ly, the very fashion of it is changeable, which brings me to my 
second particular. 

It may chance, that a piece of china may survive all those ac- 
cidents to which it is by nature liable, and last for some years, 
if rightly situated and taken care of To remedy, therefore, this 
inconvenience, it is so ordered, that the shape of it shall grow un- 
fashionable, which makes new supplies always necessary, and fur- 
nishes employment for life to women of great and generous souls, 
who cannot live out of the mode. I myself remember, when there 
were few china vessels to be seen that held more than a dish of 

• Thingt where. The adverb where includes the ideo of place^ and ia^ 
therefore, inaccurately used, when what prec(*des does not euggest that 
idea. If he had said — ** Which puts the possessors of it upon sinking out 
into those paMs, where,** the use of it had been proper. 
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eoifoe; bat their nia ia bo gradually enlaiged, tliat tkere an 
many at preaent whieh are capable of holding half a hogshead. 
The frshioa of the tea-cap is also greatly altered, and has nm 
throagh a wonderfol Tariety of eoloar, shape, and siie. 

Bat, in the last place, ehina ware is'of no ose. Who would 
not laogh, to see a smithes shop furnished with anrils and ham- 
mers of diina f the fonutare of a lady's fiivoorite room is alto- 
gether as absord : yoa see jars of a prodigious ea{^city, that sre 
to hold nothing. I haTe seen horses, and herds of catUe, in thu 
fine sort of porcelain, not to mention the scTcral Chinese ladies, 
who, perhaps, are natarally «noagh represented in these frul 
materials. 

Did our women take delight in heaping up piles of earthen 
platters, brown jngs, and the like useful products of our British 
potteries, there would be some sense in it. They might be ranged 
in as fine figures, and disposed of in as beautiful pieces of archi- 
tecture : but there is an objection to these which cannot be over- 
come, namely, that they would be of some use, and might be taken 
down on all occasions, to be employed in the services of the family, 
besides that they are intolerably cheap, and most shamefully du- 
rable and lasting. 



No. 39. TUESDAY, MAY 25. 

Xec Terbam rerbo cnrabii reddere Adas 
Inurprea Hoi. 

Since I hare given public notice of my abode, I have had 
many visits from unfortunate fellow-sufferers who have been 
crossed in love as well as myself 
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Will Wormwood, who is related to me bj my mother's side, 
is one of those who often repair to me for advice. Will is a fel- 
low of good sense, but puts it to little other use than to tor- 
ment himself. H6 is a man of so refined an understanding, that 
he can set a construction upon every thing to his own disadvantage, 
and turn even a civility into an affront. He groans under imag- 
inary injuries, finds himself abused by his friends, and fancies the 
whole world in a kind of combination against him. In short, poor 
Wormwood is devoured with the spleen : you may bo sure a man 
of this humour makes a very whimsical lover. Be that as it will, . 
he is now over head and ears in that passion, and by a very curious 
interpretation of his mistress's behaviour, has, in less than threes 
months, reduced himself to a perfect skeleton. As her fortune is 
inferior to his, she gives him all the encouragement another man 
could wish, but has the mortification to find that her lover still 
sours upon her hands. Will is dissatisfied with her, whether she 
smiles or frowns upon him ; and always thinks her too reserved, or 
too coming. A kind word, that would make another lover's heart 
dance for joy, pangs poor Will, and makes him lie awake all 
night. — As I was going on with Will Wormwood's amoul*, I re- 
ceived a present from my bookseller, which I found to be the 
Characters of Theophrastus, translated from the Greek into Eng- 
lish, by Mr. Budgell. 

It was with me, as I believe it will be with all who look into 
this translation ; when I had begun to peruse it, I could not lay 
it by, until I had gone through the whole book ; and was agree- 
ably surprised to meet with a chapter in it, entitled, * A discon- 
tented Temper,' which gives a livelier picture of my ccasin 
Wormwood, than that which I was drawing for him myself. It 
is as follows : 



THS LOTBR. 

CHAP. XVII. 
A dUconteni4d Tamper. 

** A cUflOontented temper ib ' a frame of mind which 
upon complaining without reason.' When one of his ] 
who makes an entertunment, sends a servant to him i 
of any thing that is nice, *• What, (says he,) your maff 
think me good enough to dine with him ? ' He comp! 
mistress, at the very time she is caressing him ; and 
redoubles her kisses and endearments, ' I wish (says h 
came from your heart' In a dry season, he grumbh 
of rain, and, when a shower falls, mutters to himself, ^ 
not this have come sooner ? ' If he happens to find 
money, * Had it been a pot of gold, (says he,) it would 
worth stooping for.* lie takes a great deal of pains tc 
the price of a slave ; and after he has paid his money : 
am sure, (says he,) thou art good for nothing, or I 
have had thee so cheap.' When a messenger comes 
joy, to acquaint him that his wife is brought to bed o1 
answers, ' That is as much as to say, friend, I am poo] 
to-day than J was yesterday.' Though he has gaine 
with full costs and damages, he complains that his < 
not insist upon the most material points. If, after i 
tune has befallen him, his friends raise a voluntary a 
for him, and desire him to be merry, *■ How is tha 
(says he,) when I am to pay every one of you his mc 
■ji :'.' and be obliged to you into the bargain ?' " 
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The instances of a discontented temper, which Th 
has here made use of, like those which he singles out t 
the rest of his characters, are chosen with the greatest : 

^\ full of humour. His strokes are always fine and exqi 

t 
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^0\^ thej are not sometimes violent enough to affect the ima- 

^^^tion of a coarse reader, cannot but give the highest jiloasure 

to 

^very man of a refined taste, who has a thorough insight into 

^,5^Min nature. 

As for the translation, I have never seen any of a prose au- 
^^^:jr, which has pleased me more. The gentleman who has ob- 
<^&«d the public with it, has followed the rule which Horace has 
^^Xd down for translators, by preserving every where the life and 
^^irit of his author, without servilely copying after him word for 
^^ ^rd. This is what the French, who have most distinguished 
^emselves by performances of this nature, so often inculcate, 
^^"hen they advise a translator to find out such particular elegan- 
^^les in his own tongue, as bear some analogy to those he sees in 
^}i6 original, and to express himself by such phrases as his author 
^Voold probably have made use of, had he written in the language 
^to which he is translated. By this means, as well as by throw- 
ing in a lucky word, or a short circumstance, the meaning of 
Theophrastus is all along explained, and the humour very often 
carried to a greater height. A translator, who docs not thus 
consider the different genius of the two languages in which he is 
eoncemed, with such parallel turns of thoughts and expression 
as correspond with one another in both of them, may value 
himself upon being a ' faithful interpreter ; ' but in works of wit 
and humour will never do justice to his author, or credit to him- 
self. 

As this is every where a judicious and a reasonable liberty, I 
see no chapter in Theophrastus where it has been so much 
indulged, and in which it was so absolutely necessary, as in the 
character of the Sloven. I find the translator himself, though he 
has taken pains to qualify it, is still apprehensive that there may 
be something too gross in the description. The reader will see 
with how much delicacy he has touched upon every particular, 

VOL. TIT. — 16 
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Ite fiffiwfiTit to oilMr peo^' Tke dovm oobms lato < 
|riliisdifftf]MArof liaiidi,a]id»i^of kiigiMikial 
«Mm» Mi fMb 7W finr itt e^^ 

wed to ifi» wjNftm lum. HWover, iiialli^ may dd^']iis:ibi^ 
fiilkerSyiiii tngen are coyered withiimrtB of Iiuroim rainiig. 
He is as iiairj as a goat, and takes care to lei you see it His 
teeth and breath are perfectly well suited to one another. He 
lays about him at table after a very extraordinary manner, and 
takes in a meal at a mouthful ; which he seldom disposes of with- 
out offending the company. In drinking, he generally makes 
more haste than good speed. When he goes into the bath, you 
may easily find him out by the scent of his oil, and distinguish 
him when he is dressed by the spots in his coat. He does not 
stand upon decency in conversation, but will talk smut, though 
a priest and his mother be in the room. He commits a blunder 
in the most solemn offices of devotion, and afterwards falls a 
laughing at it. At a concert of music he breaks in upon the 
performance, hums over the tune to himself, or if he thinks it 
long, asks the musicians ' whether they will never have done ? ' 
He always spits at random, and if he is at an entertainment, it is 
ten to one but it is upon the servant who stands behind him.^' 

The foregoing translation brings to my remembrance that ex- 
cellent observation of my Lord Roscommon's. 

None yet have been -with admiralion read. 
But who (boaidea \.\i«\t\««ni\Tv^^«c«'v«tUbred. 
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If after this the reader can endure the filthy representation 
of the same figure exposed in its worst light, he may see how it 
looks in the former English version, which was published some 
years since, and is done from the French of Bruyere. 

NASTINE8S OR SLOVENLINESS. 

'^ Slovenliness is a lazy and beastly negligence of a man's own 
person, whereby he becomes so sordid, as to be offensive to those 
about hinL You will see him come into company when he is 
covered all over with a leprosy and scurf, and with very long nails, 
and says, those distempers were hereditary ; that his father and 
grandfather had them before him. He has ulcers in his thighs, 
and biles upon his hands, which he takes no care to have cured, 
1>ut lets them run on till they are gone beyond remedy. His 
armpits are all hairy, and most part of his body like a wild beast 
His teeth are black and rotten, which makes his breath stink so 
that you cannot endure him to come nigh you ; he will also snuff 
up his nose and spit it out as he eats, and uses to speak with his 
mouth crammed full, and lets his victuals come out at both cor- 
Bers. He belches in the cup as he is drinking, and uses nasty 
stinking oil in the bath. He will intrude into the best com 
pany in sordid ragged clothes. If he goes with his mother to tht 
soothsayers, he cannot then refrain from wicked and profane ex- 
pressions. When he is making his oblations at the temple, he 
will let the dish drop out of his hand, and fall a laughing, as if he 
had done some brave exploit. At the finest concert of music he 
cannot forbear clapping his hands, and making a rude noise ; will 
pretend to sing along with them, and fall a railing at them to 
leave off Sitting at table, he spits full upon the servants who 
waited there." 

leannot elose Hub paper without obaQTTnii%^V)ti»X»M ^gsQ^«s&»^ 
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